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Edvard Sheldon. 
This remarkable young dramatist has aroused a ^reat deal j( in- 
terest because of his youth and the vigor of the scenes he writes. 
His plays have what is professionally known as "the punch." He 
wrote his first plays while a student at Harvard, under the able di- 
rection of Prof. George Pierce Baker, who teaches playwriting- there. 
His first success came with Mrs. Fiske in "Salvation Nell." Then 
came "The Nigger" for The New Theatre. Next "The Boas" for 
Holbrook Blinn. His latest play is the much discussed "High Road" 
in which Mrs. Fiske is appearing. He tells us that he is working 
"day and night with rehearsals," which means that another of his 
works will soon see the footlights. 
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I HE AMERICAN PLAYWRIGHT is devoted to the tech- 
nical discussion of plays and playwriting. It frives 
such full information as is desired and needed by 
students of the drama. It is a complete record of 
plays produced in New York and of all published 
plays and books and articles worth the while relating to the tech- 
nical side of the stage. Its reviews of current plays are analyti- 
cal, directed at their causes of failure or success. Its various 
departments are desig^ned to help, in a practical way, those who 
accept playwriting as an art. It aims to gain the confidence, 
respect and co-operation of all who love truth, who realize the 
responsibilities of authorship and production. It is impressed 
wiUi the earnest purpose to be helpful, and to validate the prin- 
ciples set forth in my book, "The Analysis of Play Construction 
and Dramatic Principle." In its special character it is unlike 
an^ other periodical Uiat has to do with the stage. I shall make 
it indispensable to the student. 

WILLIAM THOMPSON PRICE. 



THE SECOND YEAR OF THIS c^WAGAZINE 

To those readers of this magazine who have caught its spirit and 
who have accepted its earnest purpose to be useful in a field of 
its own, we express thanks for their encouraging support — a hope, 
and indeed a not immodest or unself- respecting plea for its con- 
tinuance. 

With this support, new features will be added; and what we have 
indicated or established will be perfected. Means will be taken 
to get first infonnation of every publication bearing on the stage, 
plays and playwriting, issued in the language of any people that 
concern themselves capably with such subjects. Articles of all 
kinds, published in magazines or newspapers, will be noted. Ful- 
ness in these matters cannot be reached at once. Whatever en- 
largement of space may follow, the opportunity to be more useful 
will be the gift of our friends. In no event, will the technical or 
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scientific character of the magazine be changed. This magazine 
is not devoted to newsgathering in the ordinary sense; the study 
and discussion of dramatic principle takes the precedence of 
everything else. To cover the field in that affords a sufficient dis- 
tinctness of work and gives a completeness that is not at all dis- 
turbed by the occasional neglect of plays good enough in them- 
selves, but which do not furnish the kind of technical discussion 
that is most profitable to our readers. Nevertheless, we shall not 
neglect a record of them, and shall often take them up on occa- 
sions more convenient than those of their first production. We 
are not in competition with daily or weekly publications; and to 
the splendid work that is being done on them at this time in the 
principal cities of the United States, we urgently call attention. 
That attention we shall take occasion to direct to notable articles 
and reviews. 

It, of course, is within our province to consider bad plays and 
discuss their defects; but to have the magazine serve as a de- 
tailed necrology, would not be to the purpose. The same tech- 
nical causes of failure recur so frequently that discussion of the 
principle involved would result in tedious iteration. Exemplifica- 
tion of bad dramatic syntax is too constant and plentiful to require 
us to waste our time and the reader's time with details about plays 
that perish at birth and are seen no more. Such plays will re- 
ceive convenient attention only. 

No play that represents a progressive tendency will be neglected. 
Successful plays by masters of the craft of playwriting are always 
suggestive of helpful observations, while their occasional failures 
are still more so. 

We hope to make the magazine more and more a monthly text- 
book of the art of playwriting, at least keeping to the front al- 
ways the artistic side of the stage. Fortunately, we are at no 
point in contact with the commercial side of it. Indirectly, in any 
event, a daily newspaper is. A very slight miscalculation in the 
weight of the blow administered by a critic may kill a play; and 
this fatality is going to continue as long as the present prices of 
admission are maintained. Dramatic criticism in New York is in- 
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telligent and just; we are only speaking of the tremendous in* 
fluence it has on the business of the theater, and decisively so, 
because its verdicts are swift, immediate, reaching the multitudes 
tfiat await them the next morning after production. A monthly 
dramatic publication is absolutely remote from any such responsi* 
bility. The American Playwright addresses itself to students— 
in the nature of the case, critics — toward whom our feeling and 
responsibility for accuracy of opinion and technical discussion, 
are no small matters. Our very existence depends upon truth and 
fairness. From managers we have nothing to gain but their es- 
teem. For that matter, analytical, technical discussion of a play 
which has remediable faults may have no small practical value to 
the manager. The tightening of a screw may make all the dif- 
ference in the world. Suggestions worth listening to and of prac- 
tical value to managers are made by critics every day; and those 
made by a technical magazine ought to be, will be, and are en- 
titled to consideration. Managers are at no expense; all charges 
are paid by the subscribers to this magazine. 

"The Philosophy of Dramatic Principle," which has been run- 
ning in the magazine from its first issue, will be continued and 
finished in the concluding number of this, the second volume, to 
effect which, unusual space from time to time will have to be 
employed. "The Philosophy of Dramatic Principle" will not other- 
wise be publicly obtainable (except in the academic course), as 
a single volume. 

We do not criticise players. Any art or any business gets its 
distinctiveness, its value, its significance, its strength, its depth, its 
concentration, its unity, its sincerity, from its limitations. Often 
are we tempted to describe some achievement of an actor, not 
always that of the star, never to criticise, always to praise. The 
actors have critics enough — the manager and the stage manager, 
the public, and the scribe, if he is inconsiderate enough. Irre- 
pressible praise from time to time perhaps, but no criticism. Our 
readers will kindly remember our set and chosen limitations, and 
not charge it to any comparative shortcoming in the scope of the 
magazine. 
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Admiration we have for many, flattery for none. Personal en- 
mities are impossible to this magazine in its discussion of dra- 
matic principle. We are the servant of nobody, and assume to 
be the master of nobody. That isn't it exactly: We are a servant 
in the house of dramatic art, and the master of the inefficient 
dramatist. 

To those dramatists who, after laboring for years before writing 
a successful play, achieve distinction and immediately proclaim 
themselves the children of God, not having been required to learn 
the art of playwriting, and that playwriting is not a science, or 
susceptible of being formulated, I am going to make this maga- 
zine interesting — if they will read it — not secretly, but by sub- 
scribing to it. Here is the open court. If there is anything wrong 
in the teachings of this magazine, it will be easy for these chil- 
dren of God to overturn that anything. The open-minded man 
always welcomes the truth if it destroys a fallacy. Pretension, in 
whatever form, must be beaten down. We are open to correction 
in matters of fact as well as of opinion. The theory of infallibility 
in a publication or an individual is not ours. 

The analytical criticism or discussion of a printed play can be 
made most minute, and fortunately for our purposes (and those 
of our readers who are studying with us), the printed play is not 
uncommon. We shall give much attention to analysis of such 
plays, for analytical criticism is then subject to verification and 
open discussion. Analytical criticism of plays seen but once in 
performance is not so easy. With them we shall be most careful 
and aim to be absolutely just. Wholesome truth can be told with- 
out truculence, and the art of playwriting may be maintained, we 
hope, without offence. 

This is not a commercial enterprise in the matter of seeking 
profit from the theaters. While we are setting things right, we 
had as well explain that the absence of advertisements of produc- 
tions indicates only that we have never applied for any. The 
American Playwright is not an added parasite on managerial ac- 
tivities. Courtesy on the part of some unintelligent or thought- 
less and uninformed managers may be found lacking here and 
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Ifaere; but there is not an intelligent manager in the city of New 
York who withholds his respect for the purposes and usefulness 
of this magazine. 



SOME PLAYS OF THE MONTH TECHNICALLY 

CONSIDERED 

HiNDLE Wakes. 

It matters not how old your idea is, if you are standing on 
your own feet and on your own soil, you need not be afraid of it. 
There can be nothing more familiar in drama than the story in 
^'Hindle Wakes," and yet the play is very properly classed as in 
the progressive movement. It is by Stanley Houghton, and was 
originally produced in what may be called a provincial school of 
the new drama. It is really not new in philosophy or form; but 
it is new, after the manner of all genuine things, in its fidelity 
to the life it depicts. Mr. Houghton was imitating nobody with 
his old story. This faculty of excluding the purely conventional 
belongs only to the true dramatist. Hindle is a mill town in Lan- 
cashire. Hindle is aroused by what happens. A girl employed in 
the mills has an escapade on a bank holiday in a neighboring town 
overnight with the son of the rich mill-owner. Her father, be- 
ginning life with the successful man, has not risen, but has re- 
mained an humble worker. The play is compact with scenes, with- 
4)ut the least bit of waste material. The girl returns, is brought to 
book by her stem mother and a father disposed to let matters go ; 
she tries to lie out of it, but is forced to confess, defiantly. The 
father visits his old friend, the mill-owner, and in a scene, masterly 
4S to character, is so slow in telling his mission that the mill-owner 
•charges him with having something to say. The mill-owner is 
going to see that his son marries the girl; his wife and his son 
protest. When the girl and her parents are brought into the con- 
ference, the girl shows reluctance to agree to the forced marriage, 
and asks to be left alone with the young man. She finally tells 
him that she will not marry him, that he is not worth it, and that 
he had better marry the rich girl of his own class to whom he is 
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engaged if she would have him. There is no moralizing or preach- 
ing in all this. All the recent plays which have taken up the 
situation philosophically, with its rights and wrongs, have failed. 
The girl does not love the man, and he does not love her. What 
she does and says is simply true to Lancashire life. She can 
marry in Hindle and be happy, but not with him. Plainly, she 
does not consider the moral side of the matter at all. She is a 
handsome animal, who has slouched into the adventure, and now 
she slouches out of it without emotion. It is an exceedingly in- 
teresting play, technically well written to the last degree, but any- 
one looking for advanced philosophical ideas on the subject of 
sexual complications, will have to look elsewhere. The moralist 
is the girl to whom the young man is engaged, and who, in throw- 
ing him aside, insists that casual contact constitutes marriage — 
and that is a new, advanced, big idea from a girl with nothing 
of the slouch in her. 

Years of Discretion. 

In behalf of those who are ambitious of writing for the stage, 
and who are always solicitously inquiring, "What do the manager's 
want?" our first comment on "Years of Discretion" is that it has 
an idea, and one with a certain novelty. It is the business of 
the playwright to find the Idea; he cannot expect the manager to 
tell him What Idea. No one detects an old idea quicker or sees 
a new one sooner. Mr. Belasco, as manager, has the advantage 
of also being a playwright. Must the idea of your play be a big 
idea? Not at all. There is only one fixed magnitude; the idea 
must not be, with its material, too big or too little; but always 
big enough. What is a play, considered from the practical point 
of view of the producer, as well as from that of the audience 
before which it is acted? It is something that occupies with in- 
terest every moment of its performance — that repays the manager 
for his outlay, his labor, and his skill, that rewards the actors with 
their share in the applause, and that gains grateful recognition for 
the author. Nothing else is a play, in the full sense. The defini- 
tion includes many very slight plays — plays that are very much 
alive while they live. The technically bad play, big or little, sel- 
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dom lives long. We witnessed that in "The Daughter of Heaven." 
With full regard for the authors, Frederic Hatton and Fanny Locke 
Hatton, "Years of Discretion" is so slight that care as to dstails 
in the production and the acting was essential to its success. This, 
on principle, is true of every play; but in practice, some plays 
with big ideas permit of crudities. This production has none. A 
widow with abundant means to gratify every whim as well as 
every want, forty-nine years old, just on the verge of what the 
calendar calls old age, plans to outwit her years and enjoy the 
attention and sentiment which she had not known in her more 
youthful years. Coming to New York on a visit to a friend, she 
is helped by that adviser, a woman, to transform herself into a 
beautiful creature in the thirties. It is her adventures with her 
admirers and lovers that constitute the action. One of them is 
rudely insistent to the point of madness. She has plenty of trouble. 
Her own son is in a state of rebellion against her conduct. She 
finally lands a suitable suitor, who confesses that he, too, had con- 
cealed his age. The whole is pleasant coquetry with amiable de- 
sires and harmless folly. A garden in the closing act of the play 
is the perfection of stagecraft. Miss Effie Shannon's selection for 
the part of the widow was so fortunate that we chronicle it. To 
sum up the lesson: Here was a slight idea big enough for char- 
acters, dialogue, incidents, and scenes with which to fill out an 
entire evening of entertainment. 

Chains. 
A season or two ago, in London, a play was produced, at special 
performances, we believe, entitled "Chains," in which was set 
forth the hopeless condition of the lowly employed in England. 
We say "hopeless" because independence of effort depends, to a 
considerable extent, upon attitude of mind. One is in chains if, 
for any reason, he does not dare to move lest he lose his foot- 
hold in life. If conditions are such in England that loss of em- 
ployment means that no other employment may be found, and 
that a man and his family must starve, it is a terrible state of 
affairs. There must be some truth and significance in the play, or 
it could not have created a "sensation." The play in its original 
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form has not been seen in New York; but a play "founded" on it 
by Porter Emerson Browne, was produced at a special matinee. 
If Mr. Brown followed the story and incidents of the original at 
a measurable distance, "Chains" was plainly a play of conditions 
and not of action. The characters and conditions of the original 
were distinctly local; but even so, if the action had been strong 
enough, no doubt Mr. Frohman would have produced it here just 
as it was. The adaptation, however, as an American play, lacked 
both action and true conditions. That "Chains" was written by a 
stenographer, a Miss Baker, is not significant, and certainly it is 
not humorous. She had her facts and her inspiration; and no 
drama is worth anything without them. Mr. Brown, as capable a 
dramatist as he may be, was attempting a perfunctory task with- 
out anything to go on. Miss Baker prepared an indictment against 
the politico-social conditions in England; here was a cry from 
the submerged; and it had the tragic note. It was real. Mr. 
Brown's twitter of talk lacked the action that comes from sym- 
pathy with the characters and from respect that comes from being 
impressed with the writer's convictions. Miss Baker had a theme 
— that which gives inspiration and from which a play starts. Mr. 
Brown had none, consequently he began nowhere and ended no- 
where. A thing must have a beginning in order to have an end* 
ing. A theme is general, and available only when reduced to a 
concrete something about which the action revolves. We take it 
that in the original play a young clerk, in London, married, but 
without children, with an inadequate salary, very earnest in his 
purpose to get away from his narrow opportunities and seek a 
broader life in Australia, makes every sacrifice, overcomes the 
opposition of his own family and that of his wife, resigns his 
position with its meager salary, is then unable to carry out bis 
plans because his wife announces the coming of another burden, 
whereupon ruin stares him in the face; he must either go back to 
his old position and narrow life, at a reduced salary, or sink deeper 
into the poverty and misery of the underpaid in a land of small 
opportunities. A grimly earnest play, with small humor this. It 
would not be comedy when the wife whispered to her clerk of a 
husband, shattering his almost accomplished dream of indepen- 
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dence and hope, the news that forged the last link in his chains. 
In the Engh'sh play, every truth was compelling; in the American, 
every truth was only half a truth, and was negligible. Mr. Browne's 
task of adaptation was an almost impossible one, and failure was 
written large on it before the close of the first act. 

The Question. 

The penalties of failure would seem to be so limitless, so un- 
sparing and so crushing that the dramatist, particularly the new 
one, might well consider his responsibility and bear in mind al- 
ways the certainty and ominousness of the Day of Judgment that 
may humble his self-confidence and exultant pride. This responsi- 
bility is all the greater because, at present, there is no half-way 
success on the stage. There used to be. There was a time when 
the kindly critic mitigated the truth by calling a failure an "ar- 
tistic success." At present each new failure is "the worst ever." 
"The Question" has been so described in newspaper headlines in 
answer to the title. We do not think it is — or was; but we do 
recognize that utter failure is the present penalty for the inade- 

• 

quate play, and are pleased to believe that such harsh verdicts tend 
to the acceptance and observance of the fact that Playwriting is 
an art, has its laws, and is not for the first comer. It is true that 
a play may be technically perfect and yet fail; matters of taste 
and morals often having something to do with it. But in reality, 
everything that concerns a play is technical. Leaving out of the 
question whether the subject and material of a play is good or 
bad, favorable or unfavorable to success, the shaping of it all; in 
other words. Technique, steps in and takes control with the first 
actual work done. How many acts does this material require or 
admit of? A single miscalculation may be fatal. The first mis- 
calculation with "The Question" was made there. There was not 
enough in the idea or material, perhaps, for more than two acts. 
The action hinged upon a dramatic situation, late in the play, in 
which a rebellious wife, forbidden by her husband to go out with 
a former lover, yielding in her anger to a hereditary impulse to 
drink, wildly consumes the liquor on the table, flings herself out 
of the room, returning the next morning to be charged with in- 
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fidelity and then haTing it di&^o ie d . These sttoioions really oon- 
stituted the play, bat after alL vere mere sitoations, strong enoagh 
in themselves, that proved nothing. As a moral treatise (which a 
properly constmcted play can be) on drink, the intent was good; 
but it was not susceptible of proof— either that drink is hereditary 
or the result of temptation and opportunity. The dramatist may 
teadi his lesson, bat he cannot make scientific demonstration. In 
this play he teadies nodiing definitely, and gets only situations. 
It is the actor's play whidi is usually a situation play. All plays 
have what may l)e described as situations; but they are not al- 
ways situations for the sake of situations. Here we have two first 
acts of situations that are not essential to the specific thing about 
which the play is. The distiller is the "enemy" of the drunkard, 
a Southern colonel, whose daughter marries the "enemy." We 
have scenes, good acting scenes, to no proper purpose. But the 
good acting of such people as Miss Ellen Mortimer, Mr. Edwin 
Arden, Mr. George VTilson, and Mr. Robert Haines could not make 
a good play of it. At the same time, it was not the "worst ever." 

The Argyle Case. 

With expert information from William J. Bums as to details of 
modem methods in the detective service, with the playwriting 
craftsmanship of Miss Harriet Ford, and with the contributory sug- 
gestions of sudi a capable stage manager and actor as Mr. Robert 
Hilliard, "The Argyle Case" is naturally a serviceable play. It is 
not the kind of piece to which we should care to apply remedial 
or reconstmctive analysis. Any publication using sudi analysis 
too freely would soon become a nuisance, whereas our wish is to 
gain the friendly regard of every student of playwriting, whether 
he is a «uccessful dramatist or on the road to that success which 
we hope to promote. A man of millions has been found murdered 
at his home, suspicion attaching first to members of the household. 
The principal beneficiary of his will is an adopted dau^ter. The 
most noted detective of the day is called in. He adroitly manages 
to secure the finger-prints of the various suspects, and by a pro- 
cess of elimination he is led in his search to the garret of a coun- 
terfeiter, whose wife, respectable in her associations otherwise, 
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has clung to him throu^ love. The adopted daughter of the slain 
millionaire was her abandoned child. The detective and his men 
use the dictagraph in the garret scene. The forger commits sui- 
cide rather than be captured, and handcuffs are put on a lawyer 
whose guilt, as the assassin, has been withheld from the audience. 
This comment is made by Mr. Sherwin : "Another good thing about 
'The Argyle Case' is that it knocks one of the long-cherished rules 
of the professors on the head. It has always been preached that 
you must not keep a secret from your audience; that playgoers 
resent being surprised; that the excitement of wondering 'who 
done the deed' is all ri^t for readers of books, but all wrong for 
playgoers. 'The Argyle Case' commits this self-same offense, and 
with complete success. Not until the last act do we actually know 
who killed old Mr. Argyle and why." Mr. Sherwin, with all his 
ability, seems unduly prepossessed against law and order and 
"rule" in dramatic writing. Some rules are mere conveniences of 
a tedmical kind. Technique can change; but rules that formulate 
fundamental law cannot be changed. There is not a business or 
science or art that is without rules, from the a-b-c's of formulated 
language, and from the multiplication table to the highest forms 
of human thought and endeavor. It is a fallacy, too, that a secret 
cannot be kept from an audience. Playwriting, indeed, may well 
be defined as the art of withholding. How much to withhold de- 
pends. It is enough if what is given to the audience provides 
action. We think that Miss Ford, who understands her business, 
selected the most effective method perhaps for the handling of 
the material submitted to her. Nevertheless, to have had the real 
assassin known to the audience from the beginning might have 
served just as well. At all events, there is no rule, coinciding with 
fundamental law, that no secret can be withheld. 



CONVENTIONS OF DIALOG 

There are certain restrictions, placed upon dialog, existing for 
so short a time that lines of a play violating them one season may 
be acceptable the next. These fleeting requirements are the con- 
ventions of dialog. They are distinguished from the permanent^ 
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eternally effective laws governing dramatic speech (which are also 
the laws of all drama), by their unstability. 

The Unfamiliar Term. 

The first great convention of dialog is that the words employed 
must be intelligible to most persons hearing it. This, in a measure, 
is a concession to ignorance — a pardonable ignorance — for it is 
generally no more than a natural unfamiliarity with some rustic 
or out-of-the-way expression. 

It really is surprising how many of these curious terms are em- 
ployed -not only by dramatists in plays, but by persons in every- 
day conversation. In his "American Notes," Charles Dickens 
mentioned some of our common usages that at first had no signifi- 
cnnce to him. Among them was our declaration that we will do 
n thing "right away." Think a moment! What does it intimate to 
the stranger? We mean "at once"; but do the words convey that? 
"kinlit" implies "correctly"; "away" means "off." (Incidentally, 
M)fiic people say "right off" to express the same idea.) It is not 
Htirprising that Dickens was mystified. This illustration is called 
to tnitul not as something to be avoided, for it is now widely un- 
drrstood, but to prove that the expressiveness of an idiom should 
br ifivestigated before it is applied. Harry Thurston Peck tells 
thiit, iihout a half-century ago, Charles Astor Bristed, an American 
wriirr, provided a glossary of the following words imported from 
I'iikIhiuI luul then absolutely unknown in the United States: slow, 
fnit, sreily, hang-out, rot, bosh, weed (for cigar) and grub. These 
trrtn^i, used in dramatic dialog at that time, would have been vio- 
hilions of the convention here described, because they were not 
comprehended to any appreciable extent by people in this country. 

To show the universal nature of the convention, notice a condi- 
tion in another land. Prior to 1848, there were a number of dia- 
lects in Norway, few of them understood by persons speaking the 
national tongue. It would have been folly to employ any one 
of them in drama intended for nation-wide presentation. But Ivar 
Aasen, the great Norwegian philologist and lexicographer, pub- 
lished a grammar of domestic expressions; and from it was evolved 
a composite dialect that was appreciated in all Norway. He also 
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wrote a number of plays, demonstrating how the dialect mi^t be 
successfully used. Thus the initial difficulty was overcome. 

Some people were disappointed in "Bunty Pulls the Strings," 
in "A Scrape o' the Pen," and in the older "Bonnie Brier Bush," 
because they were unable to understand some of the Scotch terms. 
Most of these persons have since found definitions; and the next 
Scotch play will offer them no mysterious burn. There is the 
German play "Die Ratten," so filled with Berlin idioms that it 
would be unintelligible in mere translation. There were the cos- 
ter monologs of Albert Chevalier in vaudeville, finely done yet 
meaningless for the most part to his audiences, who knew nothing 
of that English mode of speech. 

Now as to correcting the fault of local expression, "Chains," by 
Elizabeth Baker, was "Americanized," particularly in the matter 
of dialog that was considered too British for "States" consump- 
tion, by Porter Emerson Browne. Haddon Chambers felt that his 
"Sir Anthony" failed in New York for want of such rewriting. 
Unfortunately, this process of adaptation deprives a play of its 
individuality. Can one imagine the poetry of Robert Bums "ex- 
purgated" in the way "Chains" was handled? The only satisfac- 
tory method is to write a play for universal appeal in the first 
place. 

The avoidance of words and phrases that are not clear to the 
nation at least, however well they may express the underlying 
idea, is a duty of the dramatist who would receive the widest at- 
tention. 

Propriety. 

The second great convention of dialog is that there must be no 
offense against morals and general propriety. Now propriety here 
means — ^there being no desire to start ethical discussion — ^the pres- 
ent moral attitude of people who compose the immediate theater- 
going public. It is something that varies the world over. In one 
country it may be all right for a character to take money from her 
stocking; in another the author may be compelled, in deference to 
sensibility there, to have her take it from her bosom. Practices as 
much opposed, in this moral sense, may be found still closer to- 
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gether; they may occur in one city before two different grades 
of audience. Supposing one were writing a play to be presented 
before rough crowds in second-class theaters, or in burlesque, per- 
haps; he could afford to be easy-going in certain matters of pro- 
priety — althou^ that is not to be commended at any time. Offered 
before church congregations, there would be much matter, ac- 
cepted in the other places, to be softened or eliminated. That is 
an extravagant illustration. The same disparity may exist between 
a melodrama and a morality play given in the same house. A re- 
ligious drama, presented anywhere, must make concessions to its 
own elevated character. 

One must constantly discriminate as to this point, and sometimes 
exercise a delicacy that verges upon hair-splitting. For example, 
the line, "All my folks are dead" that would be a shock to some 
people, may be moderated by saying, ''I have no folks living." 
Edward Locke has recorded a similar change made in ''The Case 
of Becky." "How did she die?" asked Dr. Emerson; and Balsamo 
retorted, "Her kid, and a careless doctor." Mr. Belasco, who pro- 
duced the play, felt that it was not a nice thing for women to hear; 
so Balsamo's answer became, "Just faded away after the baby was 

bom." 

Hackneyed Expression. 

The third and final requirement deals with words and phrases 
that may be entirely correct in themselves — consistent with char- 
acter and occasion and generally understood — but which have be- 
come hackneyed. This convention says that an author is unwise 
to employ lines that have become stale with usage. 

However, as the loquacious maid with the feather duster (who 
used to open so many of the Mid-Victorian comedies) may be 
made legitimate upon occasion, so may "Curses!" "Unhand me, 
villain!" and so on — exceptions being made of trivialties like 
"Yes," "Yes?" "Yes," that are bright in only a feeble way and 
have practically no excuse for recurrence — it being provided that 
the line or lines used really express something worth while. If 
sound thought underlies, and no immediate use can be made of 
a speech (on account of mere repetition or common use in an- 
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Other sense than the one intended) it is safe to predict that it may 
return to active service when its monotony has worn off. 

There are any number of "acts" in vaudeville at the present 
time that open with a young man meeting a girl and saying, "I 
beg your pardon, but haven't I met you before?" It is all right; 
but it has been done so many times that as soon as the line is 
uttered, the team is confronted with the problem of overcoming 
the impatience of the audience. It should be relegated to rest with 
the tea-table dialog of the so-called society or cup-and-sauper come- 
dies. "Another cup to tea?" "Please." "How many lumps?" "One, 
please." "Lemon?" "Thank you." And so forth. If but one 
character, in those circumstances would specify weak tea, take one 
and a half lumps and relish vinegar in the mixture by way of a 
change, we could almost fall upon his creator's neck and weep 
for joy. Incredulous characters listening to a revelation, do occa- 
sionally interrupt with more brilliant speeches than "1 don't un- 
derstand," "You mean — !" or even the more precise "What do you 
mean?" And newly won sweethearts or lately wedded wives some- 
times express fear of separation from the men they love in other 
ways than "Ah, if anything should happen to separate us — !" Yet, 
by most of the evidence submitted, these examples seem according 
to the proper formula. 

Dramatists can do better than that. Frankly, is not this constant 
repetition of the trivial, of the uninspired expression, laziness in 
the playwri^t? He seems content with the commonplace when 
a whirr of his intellectual wheels would provide him with the dis- 
tinctive. While there must be due regard of externals, there must 
also be inquiry as to substance, as to purpose. The truth estab- 
lished for inside and out, there will be deeper feeling, truer emo- 
tion, and finer satisfaction for the playwright himself. 

Nothing can bring about conformation to the three great con- 
ventions of dialog save discrimination in the use of words, recog- 
nition of propriety and sincerity, and genuineness of purpose in 
rising to more eloquent emotion than that penned by the superfi- 
cial writer. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF DRAMATIC PRINCIPLE 

AND METHOD 

These chapters, which will be published serially in this magazine 
and which have been in use in my school from its establishment, and 
my "Analysis of Play Construction," will throw a conclusive light on 
the personal matter I saw fit to introduce to your attention in the first 
number of The American Playwright. 

CHAPTER VIII. 



UNITY: ITS PHILOSOPHY AND USE. 

This history of the principle of Unity and its academic discus^ 
sion with reference to playwriting has been fully discussed in the 
chapter upon the subject in "The Technique of the Drama." It 
remains to reduce it to scientific terms. As very often, we may 
say commonly understood, or misunderstood, its application is 
misleading and has no practical value. The popular idea of Unity, 
meaning Unity as it may apply to anything in the world, is easily 
enough understood; but, in beginning at the beginning, we shall 
confine ourselves to some of the properties and symptoms which 
have a direct bearing upon the drama. 

It is one of the most beautiful principles and is immutable in 
its force. In the drama's sake it is as absolutely fixed as tha 
foundation of the earth. That which is best worth a life's en- 
deavor is one thing. It is one thing when nations march to battle 
and inscribe it on their banners — the wherefores of Liberty, the 
abolition of slavery, the preservation of the Union. Ho, Guelph! 
Ho, Guibelin! Seek far and wide, in war and in peace, all great 
events have turned upon one idea. 

Unity has in it the essence of Divinity. The word itself, in its 
most primitive meaning, implies concentration and strength. It 
is at the bottom of genius; it is the symptom of every enduring 
truth, and implies purity of being, unmoved in form and spirit. It 
belongs to every passion that dwells alone with a singleness and 
purpose, unmindful of non-essential things. Brought into one's, 
art — ^subjectively and objectively — its bearing on the work is con- 
trolling; it simplifies, it tests the art itself, it challenges one's sin^ 
cerity; it takes one back to Nature; it gives power. 
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Disobedience of Unity betrays feebleness of intellect, or even 
a lack of moral principle, and without fail, an incomprehension 
of art. The writer who lacks it, sees double with an imperfect 
vision. His mind goes woolgathering. He is as incapable of stick- 
ing to his text as the dreary preacher whose first training should 
teach him to have his eye fixed on the star of Bethlehem. He 
is a mariner without the North Star or a compass. We must be 
able to demonstrate, with the precision of mathematics, that a 
play has Unity or to point out conclusively that it lacks that prin- 
ciple of the higher life and art, else playwriting is not on a scien- 
tific basis. A certain Unity begins with the Theme of a play, but 
it is as tenuous as the air that envelops the earth. It is every- 
thing and nothing until reduced to some definite idea. Your play 
is "all about Love," eh? ALL about love? Nay, nay, that would 
be impossible! You may write it more concrete and say it is "all 
about" a given character, a given war, a given anything, and it 
would still remain too indefinite. No; unless you have a defmite 
Proposition, which is demonstrated by a definite Plot, which in 
turn is developed by a consistent Action, you can have no Unity. 
They are the three things that first establish Unity. These three 
imply Cause and Effect and Sequence, and thus we have five prac- 
tical tests. There are few people who do not object to what is 
called the rigidity of some of the moral laws, and it cannot be ex- 
pected that everyone will at once acquiesce in dramatic laws with- 
out bitter experience. Every law in the drama, while it always 
maintains its authority, is indulgent. The drama itself smiles upon 
many forms, and Unity does not mean the constant harping upon 
one phase, for in Action the vibration is constant and every particle 
is in motion. The Unity may be of the simplest kind and may 
give the amplest latitude. In "Eighty Days Around the World," 
there are many adventures, but the Unity is provided, from the 
beginning, in the very Proposition, in a wager, and is further pre- 
served by other elements known to the skilful playwright. This 
is obviously a difTerent kind of Unity from that which requires 
everything to take place in one spot. There is a German play, 
known in the English as "The Man of Airlie," and so played by 
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Lawrence Barrett, which carries a man, act by act, throu^ life; 
but back of it there is a dominant idea of Unity in the Proposition 
of the play which is carried out consistently to the end. In a 
play from Mark Twain's "A Million Pound Note" each act passes 
in a different capital in Europe, with new characters and a new 
story, but it is all about the same thing — the loss and recovery of 
the note and the adventures connected with the possession of a 
certificate of fortune which gives the possessor unlimited credit, 
so that in the end he returns the note to the giver intact and a 
wager is won. From these few examples, it is obvious that Plot 
and Action may have a wide latitude under the control of Unity. 
That stake once driven deep and fast, all is tethered to Unity with 
a circumscribed range. 

Now, when a law is fixed, so immutable, so beautiful, why is 
it that there is so much resistence to it? Why is it that there is 
a tendency to scorn Technique? Why is it that millions of dol- 
lars are lost annually by reason of a contempt for this plain pre- 
cept? First, from an absolute ignorance of the law. Then from 
a theoretical acceptance of it without that specific knowledge of 
its nature and application. Or, if one understands it, he may be 
too careless to pursue the matter to its ultimate form of Unity, 
being too confident of the other elements in the play. It often 
requires great tenacity of thought to reduce refractory material to 
its true Unity. Your material may furnish it to you from the in- 
ception of the idea. It may exist in the historical happenings or 
the Story selected for use, or be so strong in the material that 
no concern is occasioned from the very beginning of the work. 
Thus, a student or playwright never having experienced the need 
of converting material into Unity may not realize its importance. 
The accidents of authorship have served to confirm him in ig- 
norance. Now, there is nothing merely theoretical in playwriting. 
Truths must be learned by actual experience. The difficulties are 
not the same in any two plays. Consequently, the one supreme 
difficulty in any given play may be to accommodate the Action to 
some one principle or another. Thus, it may require weeks and 
months to reduce to Unity. If an author is conscientious and 
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realizes the inevitable and sure value of the principle, he will 
secure this Unity or abandon his work. We shall see that it is 
not a single subject, that it may involve the closest reasoning, that 
it will require many sacrifices — ^which are always compensated — 
and that the point of Unity may lie hidden purdue, be under your 
eye at all times, its absence brings you to despair, and that you 
will then suddenly discover it and wonder at your blindness. So 
it is that lack of the dramatic conscience and patience causes in- 
finite failures. 

The absence of Unity in a play often comes from the fact that 
the author writes empirically. He does not understand principle, 
something of it perhaps, if not necessarily, if he is a professional 
writer, but not the philosophy of it. He has succeeded perhaps with- 
out so understanding (the Unity takes care of itself as explained), 
and his failures in lack of Unity he has attributed to something 
else. Then again, there are certain forms of plays which do not 
require strict Unity. They are hardly plays at all — these elaborate 
productions filled with color, costumes, women in their almost 
nude comeliness, ballets, dancing, specialties, a conglomeration of 
all that can please for the moment. But even here a little Unity 
could give value where no real value now exists. In productions 
of this sort, there is a certain Unity of intent to please the eye and 
the senses by means of color and form and music and humor. But 
we must have standards, and this does not conform to the highest 
type of Unity. 

Scientifically, Unity must apply to structure. The more sub- 
stance and meaning in a play, the more strictly it applies to every 
particle of it. The most common and most deluding mistake among 
those inexperienced in the art is to fancy that a play has Unity be- 
cause it has Unity of Theme. This may answer, with the slight 
addition of technical Unity, in certain forms, as in plays of Char- 
acter. There being many Unities, apart from technical structural 
Unity, the Proposition and Plot may be slight, and the Action be 
the development of that particular Unity. 

We have made an independent principle of Life, that it can 
enter into a play only under the conditions of the Drama. This 
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has been fully discussed under that head. It must be borne in 
mind, then, that because a play and its characters are drawn from 
life, there may be a fatal lack of Unity. Mere Life, or Mere His- 
tory, it matters not how actual, does not necessarily provide Unity. 
Mr. Richard Mansfield, several years ago, was anxious and deter- 
mined to play the part of Napoleon. There had been a revival of 
the character, and it was thought well to anticipate the character 
in production. I was invited to be present at the reading of the 
play by Mr. Lorimer Stoddard. Mr. Mansfield's wife, an actress 
or two, and several actors were at his house. The reading com- 
pleted, there was applause, as is always the case. Mr. Mansfield 
turned to me and asked, "What do you think of it?" Intent on 
the truth, and not thinking of the effect of my judgment, I re- 
plied: "It is interesting enough in a way, but it is not a play." A 
suppressed feminine scream at the unintended brutality instantly 
followed, and a murmur of disapproval. Mr. Mansfield at once 
said, "You are right." The fact was, that the play represented 
different episodes in the life of Napoleon, introducing Queen 
Louise and many historical characters. It was without Proposition 
or Plot. The play, on production, justified the criticism. Natur- 
ally, Mr. Mansfield made a certain success with the character, and 
that was all. The imitation of the greatest personage in history 
may be startlingly lifelike, one may seem as if risen from the 
grave; but the impression is only momentary. To have life the 
second time the character must be bom again into the drama. Mere 
Unity of Character is nothing without the dramatic Unity of struc- 
ture in the play. Consequently, the magnitude of the subject may 
be prohibitive rather than favorable to treatment. The multi- 
plicity of incidents may stand in the way. The wealth of material 
is nothing unless it lends itself to use. There may be a Unity 
discoverable in a history extending over centuries, but it is his- 
torical and not dramatic Unity. The Unity of an epic or the Unity 
of a poem are not necessarily the Unity of a drama. You cannot 
make a dramatic Unity out of the novel of David Copperfield, but 
dramatic unities may be found in it for the shaping of more than 
one play. Madame Sans Gene and Josephine are examples of 
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that selection with reference to Unity which has produced plays 
out of the general material. 

Another reason why many inexperienced writers are not willing 
to subject themselves to Unity is that they want to do "something 
different from anybody else." They rail against conventionality 
when, in point of fact, they do not know the difference between 
conventionality and art. Submit yourself to Unity. It affords 
ample room. Does not a painter have to content himself with a 
single moment? And you have about three hours, and paint a 
picture every second — if you know how; coherent pictures; the 
sculptor is even more limited, and yet genius has found joy in 
the work of the brush and the plastic moulding. Unity is the 
Monroe doctrine of the Drama. Respect it. If you do not un- 
derstand Unity, you have read and memorized the very definition 
of a drama to no purpose. In that definition you will discern that 
dramatic Unity can only apply to an Action. It has nothing to do 
with that which is static. The static pertains to that which is at 
rest or in equilibrium. It is from a state of affairs put into motion 
that a new Unity is created. There is nothing dramatic in "Cot- 
ter's Saturday Night," but there is a lovely Unity of its kind in 
the picture of peace and goodness. There is Unity of sentiment 
in Gray's "Elegy" and Goldsmith's "Deserted Village," but it is 
not dramatic Unity. Unity, then, implies Action, and Action im- 
plies Plot, and Plot implies Proposition. Understanding this triple 
expansion, and never dissociating the three spinners of your fate 
as a writer, you will never regard Unity as an idle term. A play 
lacking in Unity is an abomination — an insult to the intelligence 
of an audience, and is usually promptly resented. If all plays, by 
some chance, from a certain period of time from tomorrow, lacked 
Unity, successful as they might be from extraneous or incidental 
causes, the drama would die. The lack of it has already driven 
many from attendance at the theaters. Actors are enabled to do 
prodigies of memorizing from the fact that plays have Sequence, 
Cause and Effect, and Unity. If they had to constantly memorize 
plays lacking these qualities, they would soon find it impossible 
and would become imbeciles. If the entire population of the 
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United States were compelled, for one year, to attend the perform- 
ance of amateur plays, in which Unity is commonly lacking, they 
would inevitably long to catch the sound of Gabriers trumpet for 
the final curtain. A play without Unity? Why, the lack of Unity 
can exist in more forms, by far, than there are human diseases. 
And the remedy is often as simple as the turning of a screw. I 
am trying to make you realize, first of all, that it is a living thing, 
and not a mere Word. The lack of Unity is often very subtle; 
but let us take the plainer aspects of it first. The amateur, from 
whom the Lord defend us, usually has his play about half a dozen 
things — main things — half a dozen one things. But we will take 
the case where the Action begins, and proceeds properly on one 
thing — and suddenly begins and ends about another thing. Re- 
member, that you start out in a play to reach a given end, to 
demonstrate something, that you have a Proposition to solve. A 
certain novel runs in this fashion (and we give it in a much sim- 
plified form) : The nephew and heir of an English squire, against 
the will of his uncle, seeks a career in London as an artist; he 
falls in love with a dancer. He is recalled home, and his dying 
uncle makes it a condition of his will that he marry a girl whom 
he has adopted in his loneliness. The young man falls in love 
with her and she with him. The dancer claims that he has been 
married to her. In point of fact, she is married to a somewhat 
older man, an adventurer. The young man is to lose the estate 
if he does not marry the girl diosen for him by his Uncle, and the 
estate is to go to diarity. The problem, for dramatic purposes, we 
determine, is whether or not he can dispose of the claim of the 
dancer without the knowledge of the girl and marry her happily. 
In the novel, the Uncle is murdered on the night of the young 
man's return home. If in framing the Plot of the play, the Action 
should be made to turn on the identity of the murderer, who is, 
in reality, the adventurer and not the young man, the Action would 
suddenly turn to a second problem. Lack of Unity may be caused 
by many things, but the most serious lack is where the Unity is 
at fault in the Proposition or problem of the play. It is the be- 
ginning of all manner of difficulties. Perhaps every play has a 
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subordinate Proposition, and the difficulty often lies in making the 
proper subordination. In Heywood's "A Woman Killed by Kind- 
ness," there are two absolutely distinct Propositions, so that Unity 
is absolutely lacking. Shakespeare is not free from that fault; 
"King Henry VIIl" is a case in point. The part relating to Queen 
Katherine is usually performed as a distinct play. "The Merchant 
of Venice," until it was played in full by Henry Irving, was com- 
monly played as if its problem was satisfied with the defeat of 
Shylock. Of course, the true Unity of the play is revealed in 
Irving's version. Several of Shakespeare's plays and those of his 
period will be cited as faulty in construction, and the best proof 
will be recognized in the fact that they are no longer done. Lack 
of Unity is deadly. "Peter Stuyvesant" written by Mr. Bronson 
Howard (than whom there is no dramatist more expert in the art) 
and Mr. Brander Matthews, was an instant failure, although it had 
many excellent and diverting scenes. It tried to represent Peter 
Stuyvesant in peace and in war. It had him operating against a 
public foe, and at the same time trying to manage his household 
and to unite three or four couples. The latter problem was enough 
for a play. The result was confusion. Much of it became mere 
Life or history and did not advance the Action or cohere with it. 
The danger point as to Unity may occur at some point in the con- 
struction of a play, which, if not determined then and there, leads 
to futile writing. Sooner or later, the reduction to Unity must 
take place. Which of two ideas must be paramount is the ques- 
tion you encounter. It is the survival of the fittest. For instance, 
in an historical play, a Queen writes a letter to a courier in whom 
she has confidence and of whom the King may be suspicious and 
jealous. Does that letter relate to a love affair or a political? 
Make it relate to both and your troubles will begin. Make it re- 
late to one and it is easily possible to subordinate the other ele- 
ment. If you have two main ideas — which is impossible in a play 
— ^you are going to have an unmanageable mass of detail and con- 
flicting interests which it will be unable to reconcile. Necessity 
for scene after scene will arise until the proper limits of a drama 
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are transcended. Then you will begin to pare the foot to fit the 
slipper of Cinderella. 

Imagine, then, the wild and disconnected nature of a play which 
has three or four or an indefinite number of main things to solve I 
This is not uncommon; it is the rule with plays written by the 
inexpert. 

It is not always possible to reduce such plays to Unity, and then, 
again, it may be a very simple matter. An expert may often do it 
at a single sitting. The material may be excellent, and the ar- 
rangement of it utterly lacking in the presence of this one es- 
sential principle. In the reading it may be entirely intelligible and 
impressive. Your friends may acclaim it a very important work, 
and something that will bring you reputation and establish you; 
have it produced, and audience and critics will wonder "what it 
is all about.'' I have explained that Unity alone can furnish an 
answer to that question. If you have a proposition, plot, and 
proper action, such a question will never be asked. It by no 
means follows that Unity will supply humor or those qualities that 
each play must have, after its own kind; but Unity is the first prin- 
ciple of life and stability. Playwriting is a matter of form, and 
Unity is the first requisite of form. If a play is not "about" one 
thing, and is about several things, it is like the thimble game — 
now you see it, and now you don't. The audience always loses and 
the thimble-rigger also. Unity chides you when you are at fault, 
and forces you to choose between many causes and effects. It 
forces you to reject many things that are good in themselves, but 
the expert writer can accommodate many things to the unity of his 
play which an inexpert writer will use and not make a part of that 
Unity. It is here that technical knowledge is essential. 

Unity may be destroyed by ignorance of almost any one of the 
principles. You may have a character which you may use up to 
a certain point, and then let him drop out of the unity, and your 
action will fall into confusion. This is always the result if it is 
a character of the plot. Bulwer might have worked out "The Lady 
of Lyons" without Beauseant in the last act. He might have done 
so, but he did not; but he and Macready understood the logical na- 
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ture of unity. Beauseant's unity was subject to the same law of 
unity as described with reference to Proposition, Plot, and Action. 
In short, if you permit a character to act independently, without 
reference to the main, or all the plot characters, unity will be im- 
paired if not made impossible. If the full function of a character 
is not logically worked out, unity will be absent. This discussion 
will be continued until full illustration has been made of each 
aspect laid down, and if possible, of all the dangers to be encoun- 
tered. I think it is possible to make a pandect of them. I shall 
seek to find all printed plays in which the defects of Unity are 
to be seen, and which account for their failure In America it 
is the almost universal cause of failure. Play after play, season 
after season, goes under by reason of it, or they are so feeble that 
only extraneous and incidental things keep them alive, such as 
the personality of the actors, the vogue of the producer, skillful 
advertising, splendor of scenery and costtune, a scene or two that 
thrills, and a few pitiful expedients of the stage. 

Unity is not to be found, necessarily, in the mere conditions of 
Life. The more closely a play followed Life, the more it might 
depart from Unity. A play recently read ran something in this 
fashion: A young artist, in Italy, falls in love with his model, a 
peasant girl. The father of the young man objects and tries to 
dissuade her. He uses the argument that his marriage with her 
would ruin his prospects. She is not willing to give him up, for 
she believes she could help him to success. The additional fact is 
then urged that he is not the legitimate son; and further, that he 
is her half-brother. The girl jumps off a cliff and kills herself. 
Here are three solutions offered upon which the action could be 
worked out. In fact, there is not room enough in a one-act play 
to work it out on more than one. And this without any reference 
to the matter of taste. Unity requires one cause or beginning of 
the action and one solution. In this case it is romanticism run 
mad and such romanticism is the cause of frequent violation of 
Unity. In this way, you often have a play in three guesses, or 
more. The little play could stand two of these solutions if one 
were made subordinate. For example: The father could fail to 
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dissuade her from marrying the young man, and convince her that 
her doing so would ruin him because the father would reveal that 
he had adopted an illegitimate child not his own. Here comes in 
the matter of elimination: There is no necessity that he be her 
own brother. The fact that the adopted father would reveal the 
young artist's birth would simply convince the girl that she would 
be the means of his ruin, and thus be subordinate, for it would 
reduce the young man to poverty, and deprive him of the rank 
given to him by the adopted father. The girl would die rather 
than have him know the truth as to his identity and for love of him. 

A stage manager will often spoil the unity and success of a play 
for the sake of a picturesque effect. This happened in the case of 
the production of "Betsy Ross." The action concerned the hiding 
by Betsy Ross of the husband of her sister in her house, forced to 
do it in order to save the reputation of her innocent sister. In 
doing so, she compromises her own lover, an officer in the Conti- 
nental army, who is on guard while she is making the first flag of 
our country. Lo and behold! when produced, the last act, which 
should have been an interior, was made an exterior in order to 
have a good view of the raising of the first flag, as if it were the 
proposition of the play. 

It is impossible to have two or three propositions and plots and 
the action necessary to work them all out. There are many propo- 
sitions and many plots in a play, and there can be but one main 
end. Unity is concerned with the characters, there is a proposition 
and plot concerning all the principals; but you will bring every- 
thing into confusion unless you know how to subordinate them. 
Unity runs all through a play, exists at the beginning and at the 
end, and lives in every scene and character and every particle. 
The character must have singleness of purpose; he cannot have 
two main motives, nor can he have two main objects. 

{To he continued) 
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The old subscribers and friends of the Ameri- 
can Playright, wishing for its welfare, will not 
delay in renewing their subscriptions. 



Among New York sources of pleasurable information that are 
to be welcomed wherever they go by people inter^ted in dra- 
matics of any kind, are the lectures of Prof. J. G. Carter Troop, 
speaker for The Extension Division of the University of Chicago, 
and authorized lecturer for The Drama League of America. He 
gave only six lectures in New York on the drama of today; but 
it is hoped that his engagements elsewhere will soon permit him 
to return. Rarely has it been our good fortune to hear an ap- 
praisal of modem dramatists so sane, so uninfluenced by the au- 
thority of names, and so illumined by clean fun bearing on the 
subject and emanating directly from the man himself. We are 
with the Professor heart and soul. 



THE RECORD 

In this department is kept a complete record of current produc- 
tions in New York. That all plays are not technically discussed in 
these pages does not imply that this or that play is negligible, al- 
though many plays are. We shall analyze such of them only as will 
yield profit to the student. 

1912. 

December 2 — "The Firefly." Comic opera in three acts. By 
Otto Hauerbach. Music by Rudolph Friml. Arthur Hammerstein. 
Lyric. (Emma Trentini). A young millionaire takes a fancy to 
a little Italian street singer. She is educated by an old German 
music teacher, and becomes a famous prima donna. The young 
man's interest develops into love; he proposes and is accepted. 

December 2 — "The Indiscretion of Truth." Comedy drama in 
four acts. Founded on Wilkie Collins' novel, "Man and Wife." 
By J. Hartley Manners. S. H. Wallach Co. Inc. Harris. Truth 
Coleridge, throu^ an indiscreet letter to Bruce Darrell, becomes 
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his wife according to the old Scottish law. Darrell tries to claim 
her. Her guardian, the old Sir George Stirling, protects her, how- 
ever, and eventually releases her from her embarrassing tie. 

December 4 — "The Merchant of Venice." Revived by John E. 
Kellard, actor-manager. Garden. 

December 5 — "Damenwahl." (Ladies' choice). Comedy in 3 
acts. By Felix Doermann. Dr. Maurice Baumfield. Irving Place. 
The divorced parents of Paul Keller having separated and both 
married again, each returns bringing a young woman as a pos- 
sible wife for the son. Paul really loves Magda Schmoll, but his 
parents are so solicitous about his welfare that he has little time 
to court her until his stepfather and stepmother elope, and mother 
and father elope, and Magda disposes of her two rivals and ac- 
cepts him. 

December 9 — "Hindle Wakes." Play in four acts. By Stanley 
Houghton. Shuberts, by arrangement with Wm. A. Brady, Ltd. 
Maxine Elliott's. Young Alan Jeffcote is about to marry Beatrice 
Farrar, when it is learned that he had criminal relations with Fanny 
Hawthorne. His father and sweetheart bid him marry Fanny; but 
Fanny refuses to have him; so he returns to beg Beatrice to re- 
consider. 

December 14 — "Minna von Bamhelm." By Hugo Lessing. Re- 
vived by Dr. Maurice Baumfield. Irving Place. 

December 16 — "Chains." Play in four acts. Founded on the 
English play of the same name by Elizabeth Baker. By Porter 
Emerson Browne. Charles Frohman. Criterion. (Special mati- 
nee). Richard Wilson, chained from the realization of his ambi- 
tions by obligations to his young wife, and goaded by dishearten- 
ing conditions, is about to run off with an unshackled friend to 
seek his fortune elsewhere, when he learns that his wife is soon 
to become a mother. This fact throws off his discontent and sets 
him to work with fresh ambition. 

December 16 — "The Rivals." Comedy in four acts. By Rich- 
ard Brinsley Sheridan. Revived by Annie Russell's Old English 
Comedy Co. Thirty-ninth Street. (Annie Russell). 

December 16 — "Freckles." Dramatization of Gene Stratton- 
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Porter's novel of the same name. By Neil Twomey. A. G. Dela- 
mater. Grand. Freckles, a young Irish lad who does not know 
who his parents were, makes good as guardian of McLean's lum- 
ber tract. He thwarts Black Jack, a timber thief, and wins the 
love of Angel, a sweet young girl. His apparent illegitimacy as 
a bar to his marriage is eventually overcome by the discovery of 
his mother, who was true to him after all. 

December 17 — "Grosstadtluft." Comedy by Schoenthan and 
Kadelberg. Dr. Maurice Baumfield. Irving Place. 

December 19 — "The Question." Play in four acts. Founded on 
tiie story by Forrest Halsey. By Sherman Dix. Wallston Produc- 
ing Co. Daly's. Burton Carpenter, interested in the temperance 
movement, is mobbed for his attitude, but succeeds in marrying 
Champney, daughter of one of his opposition. Later, he learns 
that his wife has inherited a taste for liquor from her father, and 
while under the influence of the drink, has been taken advantage 
of by a former lover. This lover establishes his innocence; and 
tiie husband vows that in future he will protect his wife from her- 
self. 

December 20 — "Peg o' My Heart." Comedy in three acts. By 
J. Hartley Manners. Oliver Morosco. Cort. (Laurette Taylor). 
Peg, an ignorant little Irish girl, is placed with the aristocratic 
Chichester family for training in social usages. She makes friends 
with them by preventing the elopement of a daughter of the house 
with a married man. She eventually dismisses two fortune-hunt- 
ing suitors, and accepts her young guardian who has loved her 
from the beginning. 

December 21 — "The Conspiracy." Play in three acts. By John 
Roberts. Charles Frohman. Garrick. John Howell, a reporter, 
finds that Margaret Holt is the murderer of the leader of a band 
of criminals who seek the life of her brother, the prosecuting at- 
torney, and to protect her, secures her a position as stenographer 
to Winthrop Clavering, a novelist. Clavering writes a story about 
the case, and so ingeniously forms a theoretical solution of it that 
he hits upon the true one and learns that Margaret is guilty. He 
takes pity on her, and instead of denouncing her, sets himself to 
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work, captures the rest of the criminals, and puts them in prison. 

December 25— "Rackety-Packety House." In a prologue and 
three acts. By Frances Hodgson Burnett, from her book of the 
same name. Liebler & Co. Children's. Peter Piper, vagabond 
head of the Rackety-Packety dolls' house, falls in love with Lady 
Patricia, of the Tidy Castle dolls' house. There is much opposi- 
tion from the doll courtiers, but Peter, with the aid of Crosspatch, 
Queen of the Fairies, wins his lady-love. 

December 23 — "Miss Princess." Operetta i^ two acts. Book 
by Frank Mandel. Lyrics by Will B. Johnstone. Music by Alex- 
ander Johnstone. John Cort. Park. (Lina Abarbanell.) Prin- 
cess Polonia, visiting America in the care of the Austrian Am- 
bassador, accompanied by her betrothed, the Prince Alexis, and 
guarded by Captain Ralei^ from interference with the diplomatic 
arrangements for her marriage, falls in love with the Captain. The 
Captain returns her afPection. At last the Prince runs off with a 
vaudeville actress, and the lovers are united. 

December 23— "Peter Pan." A fantasy. By J. M. Barrie. Re- 
vived by Charles Frohman. Empire. (Maud Adams). 

December 24 — ^"Rutherford and Son." Play in three acts. By 
Githa Sowerby. Winthrop Ames. Little. A man has made his 
business his whole existence. Finding his children will not carry 
it on, he crushes them, but is finally compelled to yield to a little 
child, the last to carry on the name of the firm. 

December 25— "The Argyle Case." Play by Harriet Ford and 
Harvey J. O'Higgins in collaboration with William J. Bums. Klaw 
& Erlanger. Criterion. (Robert Hilliard). Asche Kayton, a fa- 
mous detective, agrees to help in solving the mystery attached to 
the murder of Argyle, a millionaire, because by so doing, he will 
also help the girl he loves, she being implicated in the case. With 
the aid of fingerprints and dictagraph, he captures the band of 
counterfeiters who committed the deed and wins the girl. 

December 25 — "Years of Discretion." By Frederic and Fanny 
Locke Hatton. Belasco. Belasco. A wealthy middle-aged widow re- 
against her staid life in a Boston suburb, and comes to New York 
for excitement. There she meets and marries a middle-aged club- 
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man. She then discovers that she is unable to maintain the pace 
she has set; and to her astonishment, she learns that her husband 
is also longing for a quiet life. They settle down together. 

December 25 — "Adam in Frack." Comedy in four acts. By 
Johann Paul von Schoenthan and Rolf Brand. Dr. Maurice Baum- 
field. Irving Place. Dora Steffens, a beautiful artist, falls in love 
with her model. After being with him for some time, she discov- 
ers he is untrue to her, and marries her patrician lover. 

December 25 — "Stop Thief." Farce by Carlyle Moore. Cohan 
ft Harris. Gaiety. A bride-to-be is afflicted with a kleptomaniac 
father and a kleptomaniac fiance. A real burglar breaks into the 
house. She calls in a battalion of policemen. All are mystified 
by the wholesale disappearance of household valuables. The sit- 
uation is finally explained and the burglar captured. 

December 30 — "The Drone," Comedy in three acts. By Ruth- 
erford Mayne. Shuberts. Daly's. Dan Murray, an old humbug 
who detests work, has for years persuaded his brother to support 
him by the assertion that he is perfecting an invention that will 
make the family rich. A spinster, with matrimonial designs on the 
brother, suspects Dan and tries to show him up; but he succeeds 
in avoiding the trap she has set for him, and continues his life of 
idleness. 

December 30 — "Eva." Musical play in three acts. By Glen 
MacDonough. From the German of A. M. Willner and Max Bo- 
dansky. Klaw & Erlanger. New Amsterdam. Flaubert, the young 
proprietor of a glass works, admires Eva, an apprentice, and pro- 
motes her to the position of private secretary. Larousse, her 
guardian, who raised her, fears for her safety; and when Flaubert 
introduces her to society at a fete, he breaks in at the head of 
the uprising workmen. Eva runs away. But Flaubert finds her, 
persuades her his love is sincere, and marries her. 

December 30 — "All for the Ladies." Comedy with music. In 
a prologue and two acts. By Henry Blossom. (Adapted from the 
Frendi farce, "Aime des Femmes," by Alfred Hennequin). Score 
from the French by Alfred D. Robyn. Shuberts. Lyric. Leo von 
Laubenheimer, head fitter for a dressmaking establishment, is so 
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popular with the customers that he becomes indispensible to the 
business. But the two partners, finding that their wives are also 
smitten, are compelled to modify his privileges. 

December 30— "His Wife By His Side." Comedy by Ethelyn 
Emery Keays. Produced under the auspices of the National Fed- 
eration of Theatre Clubs. Berkeley. 

December 30 — "Cheer Up." Farce in three acts. By Mary Rob- 
erts Rinehart. Cecil B. de Mille. Harris. A young man is com- 
pelled to manage a sanitarium on a mountain top that has been 
deserted in a blizzard by doctors and attendants, and wherein the 
patients are unmanageable, and at the same time hide from an 
irate father-in-law and an actress who is sueing him for breach of 
promise. The manager of a stranded theatrical troupe imperson- 
ates the real owner of the place, and directs matters to a happy 
conclusion. 

December 31 — "Alibi Bill." Play in three acts. By Joseph By- 
ron Totten. Weber's. 



NEW BOOKS ON THE DRAMA 

The New Cahn-Leighton Guide. 

The Cahn-Leighton Oflkial Theatrical Guide. Season 1912-13. New 
York, Cahn & Leighton. New Amsterdam Theatre Bldg. $1.00. 

This, the sixteenth edition of a most useful publication, has been 
carefully revised from cover to cover. It contains authentic infor- 
mation regarding all cities, towns, and villages wherein theatrical 
organizations may find a theater, opera house, or hall to exhibit 
in. It gives the population to which a production may appeal, 
lessee and manager of each house, capacity, measurements of the 
stage, stage equipment, size and nimiber of posters required, news- 
papers to be advertised in with their critics and circulation, hotels 
where companies may find accommodation, express companies, and 
railroads. The volume, which is six hundred seventy-some pages 
of closely printed-matter, is alphabetically arranged by states, and 
then by cities, towns and villages. Prefixed to this are lists of 
party, mileage and frei^t rates, crossings on the Mississippi River 
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below Cairo, 111., producers and managers and their addresses, 
booking oflBces, railroad officials transacting theatrical business, 
legal holidays, Canadian and U. S. customs regulations, copyright 
law and protection and rights and duties of theatrical managers. 
That this book is authoritative as well as remarkably complete, is 
scdBcient recommendation to all persons concerned in dramatic 
work. 

Le Theatre d'Ibsen — By W. Berteval. Preface du Comte Prozor. 
Paris, Perrin & Cie. 

Plays — By August Strindberg. Translated by Edwin Bjorkman. 
12mo. New York, Charles Scribner's Sons. 75c. 

The Artist — ^A Drama Without Words. By Henry L. Mencken. 
12mo. Boston, John W. Luce & Co. 

The Poems and Plays of William Vaughn Moody — With a me- 
moir by John M. Manly. 2 vols. New York, Houghton, Mifflin 
Co. $1.50 each. 

The Mortal Gods and Other Dramas — By Olive Tilford Dar- 
gan. New York, Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.50 net. 

The Eldest Son — ^A Domestic Drama in Three Acts. By John 
Galsworthy. New York, Charles Scribner's Sons. 60c net. 

An Introduction to the French Classical Drama — By E. F. 
Jourdain. Oxford University Press. 

Dramatized Scenes from 'The Pilgrim's Progress"— By Emily 
A. Rudd. 12mo. London, George Allen Co. 

Short Stories — By Kyrle Bellew. (Including "How 1 Got on the 
Stage," and a brief sketch of Mr. Bellew by Frank Connor.) 
New York; privately printed by The Shakespeare Press. 

Mrs. Raford, Humanist — ^A suffrage drama. By Leando Brown. 
New York, L. E. Landone, Inc. 

Le Moliere du Siecle — Bernard Shaw, par Augustin Hamon. 
(Avec quatre portraits.) 2. €d. Paris, E. Figuidre et cie. 

Anton Schweitzer als dramatischer komponist — ^Von Julius 
Maurer. Leipzig, Breitkopf & Hftrtel. 

The Return of the Prodigal — ^A monodrama. By Charles Rich- 
ard Williams. 
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Judgment — ^A play in two acts. By Joseph Campbell. Dublin and 
London, Maunsel & Co. 

Patriots — Play in three acts. By Lennox Robinson. London^ 
Maunsel & Co., Ltd. 

The Tudor Shakespeare — "Measure for Measure." Edited by 
Edgar Coit Morris. "The Tragedy of Richard IL" Edited by 
Hardin Craig. "Two Gentlemen of Verona." Edited by Mar- 
tin W. Sampson. "The Winter's Tale." Edited by Laura J. 
Wylie. 4 vols. New York, The Macmillan Co. Each, 35c. 

La Foi — Pidce en cinq actes. (Musique de sc^ne de M. Camille 
Saint-Safins.) Paris, P. V. Stock. 

Easter — A play in three acts, and stories from the Swedish of Au- 
gust Strindberg. Translated by Velma Swanston Howard. Cin- 
cinnati, Stewart & Kidd Co. $1.50. 

Ralph Roister Doister — By Nicholas Udall. With introduction 
and notes. By Clarence Griffin Child. Boston, Houghton, 
Mifflin Co. 50c. 

Writing the Photoplay — A booklet of useful information for the 
beginner, with sample scenario and list of film manufacturers 
who will buy photoplays. By Henry Lalande. Victoria, B. C, 
P. O. Box 376. 50c. 

Dancing and Dancers of Today — "The Modem Revival of Danc- 
ing as an Art." By Caroline and Charles H. Caffin. New 
York, Dodd, Mead & Co. $4. 

The Catholic Theatre Movement — ^"Caritas Christi urget nos." 
By Eliza O'B. Lummis. New York; published by the author. 
(Press of Styles & Cash, New York.) 

Shakespeare's Works — First folio edition. The first part of 
"Henry the Sixth." "The Life of Henry the Eighth." "The 
Rape of Lucrece." The second part of "Henry the Sixth." 
"Sonnets and Minor Poems." The third part of "Henry VL" 
"Venus and Adonis." All edited with notes, etc. By Charlotte 
Porter. 7 vols. New York, Thomas Y. Crowell Co. Each, 75c. 

The Lysistrata of Aristophanes — ^Adapted into English by Mar- 
tha Leonard. (Performed at the Brookside Open Air Theatre, 
Mt. Kisco, N. Y., Sept., 1912.) Mt. Kisco, N. Y., M. Leonard. 
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Beauty and the Jacobin— An interlude of the French Revolu- 
tion. By Booth Tarkington. New York, Harper & Bros. $1. 

The Grand Opera Singers of Today — ^An account of leading op- 
eratic stars who have sung during recent years, together with 
a sketch of the chief operatic enterprises. By James C. Lahlee. 
Boston, L. C. Page & Co. $2.50. 

The Dreamer — Play in three acts. By Annie Nathan Meyer. New 
York, Broadway Publishing Co. $1. 

Julius Caesar — (The Ben Greet Shakespeare). Garden City, 
New York, Doubleday, Page & Co. 90c. 

Womenkind — Play in one act. By Wilfrid Wilson Gibson. Lon- 
don, D. Nutt. New York, The Macmillan Co. 

A Dramatic Version of Greek Myths and Hero Tales — By 
Fanny Comstock. Boston, Ginn & Co. 45c. 



THE JANUARY MAGAZINES 

The magazines follow the season as it turns into its second half 
as closely as an astronomer watching the various phases of the 
moon; there is not the slightest cloud or light to change its com- 
plexion that they do not immediately record. A striking example 
of tlJs is in The Theatre, which the Belasco-Goldknopf case is 
considered by William T. Price, who has for some twelve years 
written criticisms of plays for that publication. Reviews this month 
are, "The High Road," "Hindle Wakes," "The Firefly," "The 
Paper Chase," "Mere Man," "The Sun Dodgers," "Hamlet," "The 
Indiscretion of Truth," "The Whip," "Broadway to Paris," "Roly- 
Poly," "What Ails You" and "Much Ado About Nothing." There 
is also an article on "Errors of Managers" with reference to the 
plays they produce; an appreciation of Compton Mackenzie, the 
author of "Carnival," by Montrose J. Moses; an interview with 
Billie Burke, by Ada Patterson; The Wisconsin Dramatic Society, 
by B. Russell Herts, and others. In The Bookman, the custom of 
considering recent plays in the light of some peculiarity, main- 
tained by Clayton Hamilton, is this month carried on by consider- 
ing the various ways of beginning a play, illustrated by the cases 
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of "The High Road," "Snow White," "Hawthorne of the U. S. A.," 
"Bella Donna," "Our Wives," "Never Say Die," "The Paper 
Chase" and "The Whip." The diverting miscellany of The Green 
Book includes an intimate study of George M. Cohan by Renold 
Wolf; a novelization of Eugene Walter's play, "Fine Feathers," by 
John P. C. Stubbs; criticisms of the month's new productions by 
Channing Pollock; "Uncle Tom's Cabin," by Frank P. Stockbridge; 
the old-fashioned press agent by Vanderheyden Fyles, and many 
others of interest. Current Opinion (which used to be Current 
Literature) provides the main scenes from "Little Women," a sin- 
gularly happy choice from among the many plays being now pre- 
sented. A consideration of the Chinese and Japanese offerings of 
the season completes the dramatic department. Particular atten- 
tion is called to the work of Robert Grau whose articles are ap- 
pearing in so many magazines. He is also running a series in 
The New York Evening World, He also has articles due to ap- 
pear in The American Magazine, and a number of others. In 
The New York Dramatic Mirror, that is achieving higher and higher 
importance under the splendid editorship of Frederick F. Schrader, 
a number of articles have already appeared that are too important 
to be overlooked. There is one on the proposed legislation to deal 
with abuses of which actors are the victims, on a new field for 
singers and musicians, and Robson Black's discussion of what 
Canada is doing with the theatre. Contemporary with the ap- 
pearance of this magazine is the annual January 15 issue of The 
Mirror, filled with illustrations and distinctive articles. There is 
"The Great White Way," "The Astor Place Riots," a tragic chap- 
ter in the annals of the American stage; "Bacon vs. Shakespeare," 
by F. F. Mackay; "The Rialtos of New York," with numerous pic- 
tures of historic old play-houses; an interview with Mme. Bon- 
fanti, premiere danseuse of the original "Black Crook," Ford's 
Theatre, Washington, where Lincoln was assassinated, and the 
"Oldest Vaudeville Actors." In The Review of Reviews, May 
Tevis has an excellent appreciation of Gerhart Hauptman. David 
Devant has, in The Strand, some amusing reminiscences, and Annie 
Oppenheim has her usual character studies of footlight favorites. 
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A NEW ARRANGEMENT. 

A Full Academic Course to be had without Delay, 

beginning with December. 

In order to enable the School to devote its time exclus- 
ively to work on plays by students, the correspondence exer- 
cise work on the principles of the drama will no longer be 
required in all cases; and the student will be enabled to 
secure the complete worked-out course by a cash payment, 
or in instalments, the whole to be delivered on receipt of 
the advance payment in full, or, when payment is made 
in instalments, on receipt of the first payment, as set forth in 
the terms quoted below. For years this academic part of 
the course has constituted the main work of the school. 
The sections of this course, in printed form and in bound 
volumes, are as follows: 

1. The Technique of the Drama. 

2. The Analysis of Play Construction and Dra- 

matic Principle. 

This volume in its present printed form, and as sold by 
booksellers, will be withdrawn as a separate publication, but 
until the edition is exhausted the first applicants for this 
course will receive it in that form; subsequent applicants 
will receive the same book, but in volumes made up of the 
printed pamphlets constituting it, which have been used in 
the School since its establishment twelve yeard ago. 

3. The Philosophy of Dramatic Principle. 

The companion volume of "The Analysis of Play Con- 
struction," to be withheld indefinitely from publication in 
book form, procurable only by students applying for this 
course. 

4. Why Plays Fail. 

Another volume that will be withheld indefinitely from 
publication, procurable only by students applying for this 
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course. It analyzes scores of plays, failures and successes, 
done in New York within the last ten years or so; plays by 
Ibsen, Shaw, Pinero, Jones, Thomas, Klein, and indeed play 
by every dramatist of the present. 

5. Examination Questions. 

These are based on a study of ''The Analysis'' and the 
analytical reading of plays by the student, who has hereto- 
fore been required to give one week to the assiduous study 
of one principle at a time: Theme, Material, Conditions 
Precedent, Proposition, Plot, Division Into Acts, Division 
Into Scenes, Action, Sequence, Preparation, Business, Objec- 
tivity, Indirection, Mere Life, Scenario, etc. — all of which 
principles are elucidated in 'The Analysis." 

6. Answers to the Examination Questions. 

These answers, in printed form, are prepared by myself, 
the application of the principles being illustrated from 
scores and scores of plays, with a discussion of additional 
aspects of each principle. 

7. Supplementary Letters on Each Principle. 

The whole of the above will be delivered on the pay- 
ment in advance of $25.00. 

By Instalments. 

(With the exception of the supplementary letters.) 

The whole of the above will be immediately delivered 
on the payment of the first instalment, which is $3.00, the 
remaining instalments to be paid at the rate of $2.00 each 
month until the full amount of $25.00 is paid. The supple- 
mentary letters will be sent, month by month, as payments 
are received. In taking this academic course, you are not 
obligated to take the complete course. 

THE COLLABORATIVE WORK. 

1. Our aim with this part of the work Is practical — the 
shaping of material with the view of making available plays 
of what is submitted to us. It is not always possible to 
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EUGENE WALTER. 

EuK^ne Walter g-ained high and permanent diKtinction with "The 
Easiest Way," produced in 1908. "Paid in Full" (1907) was also a 
notable, daring and realistic play. Among his other plays are "The 
Real Issue" (1908), ''The Wolf" (1908), "Just a Wife" (1910), "Boots 
and Saddles" (1910), "The Assassin" (1911), and "The Trail of the 
Lonesome Pine" (1911). His first recorded play is "Sergeant James" 
(1901), which was followed by "The Flag Station" (1905). Mr. 
Walter was bom at Cleveland, Ohio, November 27, 1874. He was 
employed in hia early career, before he gave himself to playwriting, 
on newspapers at Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati, Seattle and New 
York. He also had some experience as business manager of v 
theatrical enterprises. 
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I HE AMERICAN PLAYWRIGHT is devoted to the tech- 
nical discussion of plays and play writing. It gives 
such full information as is desired and needed by 
students of the drama. It is a complete record of 
plays produced in New York and of all published 
plays and books and articles worth the while relating to the tech- 
nical side of the stage. Its reviews of current plays are analyti- 
cal, directed at their causes of failure or success. Its various 
departments are designed to help, in a practical way, those who 
accept playwriting as an art. It aims to gain the confidence, 
respect and co-operation of all who love truth, who realize the 
responsibilities of authorship and production. It is impressed 
with the earnest purpose to be helpful, and to validate the prili- 
ciples set forth in my book, ''The Analysis of Play Construction 
and Dramatic Principle." In its special character it is unlike 
any other periodical that has to do with the stage. I shall make 
it indispensable to the student. 

WILLIAM THOMPSON PRICE. 
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SOME PLAYS OF THE MONTH TECHNICALLY 

CONSIDERED 

"Fine Feathers." 

In the mechanics of playwriting, Mr. Eugene Walter has never 
done better than in "Fine Feathers," but to praise the play as 
being cr a higher plane than, or superior in any way to, "The 
Easiest Way," would be to stultify one's self. It carries the theory 
of climax to a high point. It has the "punch," which in our opin- 
ion is not the sole or most desirable characteristic of a play. Mr. 
Oliver Morosco, as a producer of plays worth the while, is right 
in declining such plays, on general principles. The "punch" is 
no new thing, for it has existed in melodrama always. It is really 
one of the primitive and easy things in the art of playwriting; and 
while dramatic writing of the highest order does not exclude it, 
it is significant that plays of the lowest order are entirely de- 
li? 
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pendent on it. It is not to be inferred that "Fine Feathers" is 
a play of a low order. It is not. Its purpose is good; but the 
tendency of all climax writing is to check the freedom of the 
dramatist's thought in the preliminary research of his material, 
to subordinate or sacrifice truth in many of its most telling as- 
pects to "big scenes/' and to have climax for the sake of climax. 
The big scenes and climaxes of a thrilling kind are inevitable and 
natural with certain material, and they are proper enough, ac- 
cording to the scheme of this latest play by Mr. Walter, but in 
our opinion he could have written a much better play on the 
same subject if he had not stopped deliberating on it just as soon 
as he obtained his climaxes. Climax writing has the serious dis- 
advantage of arresting the growth of a dramatist. Bartley Camp- 
bell, almost our first real dramatist with an initiative of his own, 
remained crude to the last because of it. He was very effective, 
too, but he never got higher than and beyond the really tremen- 
dously thrilling climax in "My Partner," in which we saw the 
miner, with his ghastly face and lifeless eyes, a knife in his heart, 
gazing at us across the table at which he was seated. Mr. Walter 
has got beyond the fight in the dark in "The Wolf," and he will 
go far yet if he will reconcile himself to less climax (for the sake 
of climax) and more depth. 

In "Fine Feathers" a clerk on a small salary, pinching out an 
unhappy existence, with a discontented wife, in a suburban vil- 
lage, has offered to him the means of comfort, a small for- 
tune in the way of a bribe, if he will substitute inferior cement in 
carrying out a contract. The clerk's indignant refusal to be dis- 
honest is a "punch"; his wife's insistence, not understanding, in 
her feminine ignorance and point of view, the real character of 
the transaction, that he should seize on the opportunity to get 
out of the rut of poverty, is a punch. His acceptance of the offer 
is a punch. We then have a series of punches. Once gone wrong, 
the young man proceeds to punch everything that comes his way. 
He speculates and loses. He overdraws at the bank. He demands 
a larger share of the transaction from the speculator. He is con- 
stantly enabling Mr. Walter to have his punch. The capitalist 
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punches back by telling him that he can send him to the peni- 
tentiaiy for his money transaction. The capitalist has punched 
him, off stage, by giving him real tips on the market, knowing 
that he would speculate further and hopelessly on the false ad- 
vice of others. The young man punches back by threatening to 
expose the original swindle. They keep on punching until the 
mined clerk presses the button and turns out the lights, as he 
announces his intention, at the telephone, to commit suicide, and 
shoots himself, his wife uttering an agonized scream, the equiva- 
lent of a "punch" as an accompaniment obligate. Those are all 
true, veritable punches. The story of folly runs as in life. The 
play has its moral. The intent of it, as far as it is worked out, is 
good. But there is not one note of sympathy in it. Of course, 
when you talk of "sympathy," let us say as a technical require- 
ment, the term is derided; but the need of it, the principle of it, 
remains. All technical terms are ridiculed. Sympathy of a ro- 
mantic kind or as a lachrymose sentiment is not essential, but sym- 
pathy of some kind there must be. Let us make a passing con- 
jecture: Suppose Mr. Walter, before abandoning thought into the 
depths and possibilities of his material because satisfied with the 
climaxes he had secured under his hastily devised scheme, had 
considered making the young husband entirely sordid, eager to 
accept the bribe, taking it with avidity and watering chops after 
the manner of a hungry bulldog with gaping jaws who, at a 
gulp, swallows the meat thrown at him; and having the young 
wife, ignorant, innocent, lovely and ptu'e, in nowise responsible 
for his conduct; and then, as a result of all this greed, to have 
her fall victim to the scheming capitalist, who would be seen stand- 
ing at the door, about to enter, after the sound of the suicidal 
shot had died away and the young wife had uttered the first sobs 
of her widowhood, penniless and ruined. It is not clear in the 
play, as it now stands that such is to be her fate. At any rate, 
by making the husband a victim of the tendency of the day to 
regard the making of money, however dishonestly, as the natural 
order of the times, there would be a certain sympathy for him in 
our indignation at die state of affairs in these beloved, or used- 
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to-be-beloved, United States, which makes such a tragedy pos- 
sible. We sympathize with Nora, of "The Doll's House," partly 
because she was a fool, but entirely because she was a fool be- 
cause of the fool social and domestic conditions in her times, as 
Ibsen saw it. We have some feeling for Hedda Gabler because of 
die narrowness of her life, the character of the people about her, 
fitted for better things, and because there was no better way out 
of it than suicide. There is a sustaining philosophy in the Ibsen 
plays, abominable as some of them are; but "Fine Feathers" is 
a climax play and little more. This play has been seen at various 
times, in various cities, under various titles, and it has never 
fairly succeeded. Are we alone in saying that there is something 
lacking in it? Whether Mr. Walter follows our suggested advice 
or, of himself, looks deeper, we think a new, revised, better, and 
philosophical play full of sympathy is in him and in his material. 
We have no space to give further discussion to the matter; but 
we would call the attention of the student, who should see the 
play, to the stage skill of Mr. Walter in piecing out the action with 
incidental comedy. He had to piece it out, for his climaxes are 
all of the surface. 



"The Blackbirds." 

"The Blackbirds," brilliantly executed in parts and with a fine 
professional touch in many of its scenes, was a failure. It is in 
die school of failure that the pride of self-confidence is chastened 
and that the salutary lessons of the art of playwriting are best 
learned. Mr. Harry James Smith is a writer of exceptional ability, 
of whose future distinction as a dramatist we have little doubt 
if he will stand correction and profit by failtu'e. This is his second 
play, and in it he repeats the faults that prevented "Mrs. Bump- 
stead Leigh" from being foremost as one of the best satires and 
comedies of manners written by an American. That fault is 
crudity. It is easy to use the term "crude," but it does not apply 
to all failures. Crudeness is inevitable with inexpert writers, 
whose small command of the art is too small to enable them to 
give attention to details and to provide li^t and shade. Of course, 
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die amateur may not, at best, have the fine perception of values 
that would supply this detail, but Mr. Smith does not suffer from 
any such limitations. With him it is purely a matter of neglect 
or indifference that causes the disproportions and the inadequate 
treatment of his material. What is crudeness? It is a reproach, 
often enough, to one's exercise of his art, and not to his ma- 
terial, which may be of the best, or to his ability. It may be a 
question of execution. It may concern the unfinished state of a 
product. A generation or so ago kerosene oil, black and turbid, 
was sold in bottles as an efficacious cure for rheumatism. Per- 
haps it had that beneficial use, but it did not have that wider use 
of the present oil of the present Rockefeller, upon which a great 
fortune is based, pellucid and free of impurities. It was an un- 
finished product. Naturally, there are different degrees in the 
unfinished state. A dramatist may not give sufficient preliminary 
thought to his material — ^may begin writing too soon or finish too 
soon. In "The Blackbirds" the critical moment of the play de- 
pends on the religious superstition of an adventuress who is en- 
gaged in carrying out a well-planned scheme of swindling. It is 
througli her manipulation that an imitation of a Persian praying 
rug for which forty thousand dollars has been paid to the schemers 
is about to be substituted. His substitution defeats the plan. 
No proof has been made of the depth or even the existence of 
this religious superstition. The adventuress has been seen to con- 
sult the cards for advice in certain moments of anxiety, but that 
had nothing to do with her moral conscience. The grandmother 
in the family of the newly rich people whom they were swindling 
is plumped in for the mechanical purpose of the climax. In point 
of fact, it is a climax of nothing. The equations are not there; 
there is entire lack of preparation. It is crude. The scene was 
held to be preposterous. The ending of the play was crude be- 
cause it was a mere convenience to bring to a conclusion, of a 
kind, the adventures of the two Blackbirds. There was no real 
ending, for the man escapes capture and punishment, and the 
young woman is to rejoin him in Europe in order to continue their 
operations. The newly-rich family is subjected to satire, 
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but that satire is crude, because it is old; not that it was not 
amusing and not that it was without some aspects of newness. 
Still, on the whole, it was the old crude oil, turbid and impure. 
Mr. Lawrence Reamer, in the Sun, makes the true analytically 
constructive observation, that if the play had mainly concerned 
the reformation of the newly-rich family, there would have 
been a consistent action meaning something. That's it exactly. 
"The Blackbirds" should have been subordinated. The first should 
have been last, and the last should have been first. The artistic 
plan of the play was crude. Thus crudeness is not wholly a matter 
of detail. Mr. Smith will do better next time. 

"Rutherford and Son." 

"Rutherford and Son" is a good play, and as plays run an un- 
usual piece of work. It gives out li^t, heat and power. It is 
gratifying to note the success and good fortune of Mr. Ames in 
securing such a big play for his Little Theater. We address otu*- 
selves to it particularly, because it represents what is claimed to 
be a modem movement in the drama — a movement which is simply 
a return to natural and untheatrical methods in the technical hand- 
ling of material. It is from these aspects of naturalness that we 
shall consider it. 

The two forms of the natural and the artificial in plays have al- 
ways existed. There is a constant tendency in the theater toward 
conventionality of subject and treatment, and from time to time 
there is a revolt against it. The so-called new drama, then, is 
not altogether new. It does not reverse and could not overturn 
any of the laws of the drama to be found in other plays as well. 
The "progressive" drama cannot go beyond nature, and it can 
only bring back die wandering footsteps of playwri^ts to sim- 
plicity and truth. What has been done in this direction of late 
is merely contributory and not at all revolutionary in the sense 
of wholly reconstituting the art of playwriting. Scores of plays 
much of the same kind have been written at various periods. 

Miss Githa Sowerby, who wrote "Rutherford and Son," would 
have us believe that it "came to her," and that she wrote it without 
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previous knowledge of the stage. This tendency among some (per- 
haps many) dramatists to deny their art is a deplorable and in- 
defensible weakness, to extirpate which we shall apply the energies 
of this magazine. The dramatist owes his breath of life to the 
art. At its consent fame, fortune, everything that accrues is his. 
From a hundred sources he gains his skill; he is indebted to the 
living and the dead; and yet he is swift to ignore every obliga- 
tion. Playwriting is an art, and Miss Sowerby knew something of 
the stage and plainly knew what she was about when she wrote 
Ae play. The probabilities are diat the play as produced is not 
her original manuscript unchanged. But even that fact is imma- 
terial when we consider the logic of the circumstances. Her play 
proves the existence of dramatic law above everything else. If 
it established new laws, it would be a different matter. We are 
not seeking to discredit her ability. The play has distinctive mer- 
its, as we shall point out. 

Miss Sowerby's attitude in writing was independence of rule and 
conventionality. Fortunate is the dramatist who can rid himself 
of formula, a set technique as distinguished from law. The art 
for this play, for that matter, was at hand and inherent in the 
idea, from which she drew her inspiration, artistic and spiritual. 
That is as it should be always. The idea is susceptible of being 
thrown into a proposition of syllogistic form. A manufacturer 
lives alone for the success of his business and the perpetuation 
of its name; he would sacrifice his family to this one aim; wilt 
the result be the wreck of his home and the defeat of his ambi- 
tions? His home is wrecked, but there is a promise that his 
grandson will be trained to conduct the business and uphold the 
name in pursuing unselfish methods. The "idea" of the play re- 
duced to this form has unity; it is definite as to persons by im- 
plication, for the entire family is involved, and the plot derived 
fh>m this furnishes details and names. Miss Sowerby, had she 
been closer to the conventional usages, had she been disturbed by 
the supposed necessity of climaxes, mi^t have made the conflict 
turn more on the relations between the father and his son, John 
the inventor, whom he deprives of the benefit of his invention in^ 
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^rder to use it for the firm and its perpetuation in the family name. 
There is no lack of dramatic action, but the one thing, the domi- 
nating thing, is a study of the hard character of the father and 
its effects on the family and his own fortunes. The daughteri 
Janet, has grown to crabbed spinsterhood in the narrow life of 
the home, and forbidden to receive the attentions of men not in 
her "class," she has made a slip with the roug|i foreman of the 
works. Richard, the elder son, is despised by his father, in that 
he is not a man of action, but a country curate. John, the younger 
son, has married Mary, a girl from a distant neig|iborhood, against 
the consent of his father, who has permitted them to come home 
on the birth of their baby. When John discovers the trick played 
on him by his father, he takes money from the cash box at the 
home, and then disappears. Janet is driven out. The curate is 
not considered, and could never be of service in carrying on the 
business. The old sister, Ann, who opposes him in nothing, and 
Mary, with Tony, the baby, alone remain in the cheerless house- 
hold. Mary drives a bargain with the old man. She is to have 
the training of Tony until he is ten years old, after which time the 
liard old man would be too old to bend him to his own ways. This 
is not altogether conclusive, but it serves. Miss Sowerby saves 
for us perhaps all that could be saved out of this wreck. And yet 
it is a hard note on which the play closes. Rutherford admits 
that he stole from John, his son, Mary's husband, the father of 
Tony, and justifies himself: "Because I done that he'll have his 
chance, his place in the world. What would ha' gone to the winds, 
scattered and useless, '11 be his. He'll come on, young and strong, 
when my work's done, and Rutherfords' '11 stand up firm and safe 
out o' the fight and the bitterness — Rutherford's that his grand- 
father gave his life to build up." 

It is to be noted that Miss Sowerby's work is absolutely with- 
out sentimentality, but is imbued with virile sentiment — ^the kind 
of sentiment that is aroused in an audience in seeing pathetic 
truths and facts set forth objectively, without the slightest admix- 
ture of subjective sentiment on the part of die author. As a dra- 
matist, that woman is emancipated only who can do this. Miss 
<jitha is, then, a remarkable person. 
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The handling of the action is notably free from the influence of 
the school of climax, an old one, and of the newer one charac- 
terized by "the punch." The play is all the stronger by reason 
of this neglect of so-called "rule." The dramatic qualities do not 
suffer in the least. This dramatist's technique has the saving 
merit of common sense. It is not that the play "came to her," it 
is her skill that is admirable. Playwriting is a process of thoug|it, 
and the evidences of thought and discrimination are plain at every 
turn. For instance, the curate figures in the active development 
of the play hardly at all, but he is used to a decisive purpose in 
the second act. He has brought with him a woman of the village 
who is to plead for mercy for her son who has been caught pil- 
fering. It is a fine example of the use of episode for the further- 
ance of the action and the employment of characters that other- 
wise would not pay for their keep. Janet's shame comes out in 
what is said in the exigencies of the action in the dialogue. It is 
a fine bit of common sense in the handling of the action that the 
father, meeting the foreman, with whom Janet has made the slip, 
and immediately after his discovery of her shame, says nothing 
to him whatever about it, but proceeds to get from him the secret 
of the formula confided to the foreman by young John. 

There is but one bit of questionable technique which might be 
bettered, so far as we can see from an examination of the text 
of the book, which is published by the George H. Doran Com- 
pny (New York), and from witnessing the play. All playwriting 
depends upon the objective, what the audience is made to see, 
think and feel. Nothing to a desired end can be withheld. The 
little matter is this, and easily remedied: The curtain rises on the 
living room in John Rutherford's home, Ann and Mary are dis- 
covered; Janet enters; she remarks sourly, "He's not back yet." 
"No," replies Ann, "if you mean your father." A little later on 
it develops in the talk that Ann is her aunt. In the meanwhile, 
the audience does not know who Mary is. This indefintteness con- 
tinues for some time — too long. It is not amiss to suggest that 
it would clarify matters and make the introductory scenes run 
more smoothly if the play opened with Mary and Ann, and thus 
establish Mary's identity immediately. She ends the play; she 
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could well open it. Of course the first note» the sourness of 
Janet and the hardness of this family life, is a true one; but the 
talk between Mary and Ann shows the same hardness and nar- 
rowness. The ten speeches bofinning with» VMiss Rutherford, look 
at Tony's cap; I've nearty Rnidied it/* could open the action and 
make it technkally easier to identify Mary, whooe exact identity 
(a not made known until young John oomes in> on page 15. Even 
there^ boHi in the book and in the acting, a little more business 
M the pait «f Mary would help. Miss Sowerby avoids the senti- 
m«nlal> ^(lr Mtetd the Rutherfbrds are an unemotional people, 
Nt th«h» i* always a way of doing a needed thing in a technical 
and «iatwr«l manner. There certainly is need here of some re- 
aymngtment er a touch or two to establish Mary, in a way the 
mesl tmfMMMI pereon in the play, for it is she who solves the 
mevnl f««M«m oT the acHon. 

T1^ pity )i n study of character and conditions, but everything 
li ^rM#llW in action; and the whole is distinctly dramatic, with- 
em Ikealrtoattim. requiring simplicity in the acting itself. "Ruth- 
triM and Son** is a capital play, and it is useless for Miss Sow- 
Ofkiy to deny it or to profess that it came to her without "due 
of law." 



^ymL c;maugham cAnd playthinking 

In a recent interview in the New York Times, Mr. W. Somerset 
|latigh«n was quoted as saying that "when he has gone as far 
as outlining his play, he has done nine-tenths of the work, and 
that playwriting, anyway, does not require any sort of 'special 
genius,' but merely a common sense that will not allow the writer 
to put down anything but what sends his story and his characters 
forward." Again, "Playthinking is nine-tendis of the labor of 
staking a play, while playwriting is merely manual labor that 
riiould be postponed as long as possible by any man wishful of 
giving his best to drama or comedy, because the moment you 
induce a play to written form, it ceases to grow. As long as its 
■. diameters, its action, and its story remain in your mind, indepen- 
Ibjent of manuscript form, it grows day by day and improves. I 
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^ould say that the ri^t proportion to observe between playthink- 
ing and playwriting is years against da^s. Only when the instinct 
conies over the playwri^t that the whole must be recorded or its 
unity or one of its essential parts will be blurred by forgetting, 
should the man sit down and write the play he has been turning 
over in his head for years. Then he should write as rapidly, as 
uninterruptedly and as completely without revision, as possible. 
Nine-tenths prevision, I should say, and as little as possible of re- 
vision, is a fairly good maxim for the playwright. For it is with 
a play as with a portrait or a painted landscape; one ill-considered 
retouching at the end may destroy its entire unity, throw the whole 
out of its true focus, and never permit of remedying by any num- 
ber of retouches." 

"So it is not to be wondered at when a man says he has written 
a play in six weeks. That is Us it should be. The thing is, how 
much time did he give to his playthinking before he did his play- 
writing?" 

The above observations are sound, and the method described is 
used, and has always been used, by skilled dramatists who under- 
stand their art, its requirement of orderly procedtu'e and its labor 
saving devices that still require labor. To the inexperienced and 
unskilled it is inconceivable that one could spend a year in think- 
ing out a play, without writing a line of it. The amateur might 
spend a year in "gathering material," the greater part of which 
would be useless, or if in good part it were available, he would 
not know how to use effectively. "Playthinking" implies that one 
must understand the art of playwriting. No amount of thinking 
will accomplish anything without it. Wrong or inadequate "play- 
thinking" is just as little to the purpose, as was very plainly the 
case with Mr. Maugham's own play, "The Explorer." This play- 
thinking follows all clues, tests all alternatives, seizes upon pos- 
sible scenes, proceeds from uncertainties to certainties, gradually 
establishing structure, securing many details before the final form 
is there to determine upon their acceptance or rejection, until 
finally the play is there and ready to be written. Undoubtedly, if 
one begins to write the play too soon, before he has exhausted 
the possibilities of his material, at least in a given direction, there 
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it a cessation of growth. A certain freedom is lost the moment 
Izity is readied. There is growth in details during the revisioa 
of a play, during rehearsals and first public performances; but it 
is the preliminary playthinking that gives substance and essential 
form. 

Mr. Maugliam has more than once said in print that playwriting 
is a knack« This is true enough if he means that the knack of 
the art must be acquired. Yes, yes, a man may understand the 
science of playing billiards and never be able to get die knadL of 
handling the cue. With this qualification, what he furdier says 
is worth the attention of the student: 

"Mind you, I am so far from thinking that the ability to write 
good plays calls for any special genius that I believe almost flie 
contrary. The sum of any playwright's ability is simply dever- 
ness. It is well that a man bring to his work as full an equip- 
ment as possible, but it he has the knack of observation, merely 
the common sense to put down what he has seen, discarding every- 
tiling that does not send his story and his characters forward, I 
believe he is amply equipped to write plays. Playwriting is simply 
diat the knack of keen observation." 

This is all very well ; but keen observation, genius, nothing avaib 
without a knowledge of the art. Mr. Mau^am tosses off his defini- 
tion of the requirements too li^tly. 



THE PHILOSOPHY OF DRAMATIC PRINCIPLE 

AND METHOD 

These chapters, which will be published serially in this magazine 
and which have been in use in my school from its establishment, and 
my "Analysis of Play Construction," will throw a conclusive light on 
the personal matter I saw fit to introduce to your attention in the first 
number of The American Playwright. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

Unity: It's Philosophy and Use {Continued). 

Two persons should not be used for what one can do. if you 
have two for one purpose, why not have an indefinite number of 
them? 
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Tecfanically, a play cannot have dramatic Unity if it is a Story 
play — ^a great part of it told and off stage which should be acted. 

It cannot have Unity if it is without Cause and Effect. 

There is a lack of Unity if there is no proper Sequence; a play 
would not be effective and not dramatic, even thou^ it were 
about one thing. ''Ben Hur" lacks unity in this respect, particu- 
larly, and, except for its spectacular features, is not carefully 
jsot together or well written. A full exposition of why this is 
80 may be given later on. But I will give one illustration of how 
minutely Unity applies. Old Simonides, in the first act, says he 
"could give many reasons why he must leave." The only one 
reasofl should be the approadi of the Roman troops whose bugles 
ahonld be heard. 

It may be that two reasons, apparently, have the effect of unity. 
An uncle and guardian of a girl may wish his niece to marry a 
man of money, and not the man of her choice. Let us assume 
that nothing stands in the way of the young man of money as to 
character and suitability, except that the girl loves another. The 
tmcle forbids this union. Why? Because the monied youth can 
pay off the debts left by the dead father of the girl, and the other 
one cannot. A good reason so far as that goes. But why does 
the guardian wish the girl to accede to his wish? Because the 
mother of the girl expressed that wish as she lay dying. Here is 
a subordination and the two reasons become one. His wish is 
prompted by the wish of another. 

This fusion into Unity is often a simple matter. In a recent 
play, in the first manuscript, a false prophet, at the end of the 
irat act, is struck by a bolt of lightning as he defies God. It is 
iMsed on a Mormon legend. The son of the high priest upholds 
this anti-Christ. In the second act he is seen converted, but not 
by the fate of his associate in rebellion. He could have been con- 
verted on the spot, for the fusion into Unity would be complete; 
it would be by reason of a thing seen. 

That the action is connected with Unity is evident from the 
slightest knowledge of the function of action. How can action be 
continuous and progressive unless it is about one thing? How 
Aere be any continuity of interest about a number of things? 
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From a practical, commoo-sefne point of view, as well as the 
-scientific, Unity is required — 

Because there is no time for anything else but one thing — 

For clearness in the development — 

Because it is the only way to obtain diversion and real episode — 

Because if about a number of things — one things — it gets to 
be about nothing — 

Because the concentration of sympathies and intelligence can 
be obtained in no other way. The Proposition of a play reduces 
it to its least common denominator. The Unity of. a play reduces 
it to universal comprehension. It is not only for the sake of the 
audience, but for the sake of the author. If we have no real Story 
and no real Unity, we may work ourselves into a state of imbecility 
and disgust. In fact, no mind trained in dramatic work can begin 
to operate until Unity is secured. You cannot secure Unity unless 
you know what it is; and when you understand playwriting and 
you think in dramatic terms; you become as obedient to the laws 
of Unity as Nature is to the law of gravitation, for Unity is the 
-corresponding force in the drama. The final Unity to be reached 
is the Unity of effect upon the audience. Where there is no dif- 
ference between the impressions, the opinions and criticisms of 
those who witness a performance, a play serves its aim to perfec- 
tion. The proper application of all the principles secures this re- 
sult. The ignorance of a single one of them may cause failure. 
Taste and morals have to do with it. In the 'Technique" these two 
principles are put forward first, belonging, it is true, to technical 
principle, but forming the vestibule to the drama. But they have 
to do with the shaping of the drama to the last syllable. How can 
you hope to establish unity of impression if here and there are 
bits of vulgarity which offend a certain part of the audience? How 
can you expect a common sentiment of approval if you are careless 
as to morality? The standard of taste and morality is hig|ier than 
many authors seem to think. From a practical point of view, the 
best paying play is one which pleases everybody, and an author 
should strive for perfection within the form he has chosen. We 
often hear it said that "people do not want plays that make them 
think." Managers are fond of justifying themselves with this plea 
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or dictnin for putting forward trivial plays, many of whidi are not 
plays, and which certainly do not meet with universal approval. 
It diows a distinct ignorance of the nature of a real play. It is 
impossible for an audience "to think" in witnessing a play that 
is properly constructed and properly written. A play is predigested 
food. The audience must think as the author wishes them to 
think, and all must think in one way. We shall demonstrate this 
later on. A play during the Action of which an audience would 
have to "think" would inevitably fail. The explanation of this> 
comes under the head of the Self-Explanatory. 

CHAPTER IX. 

SEQUENCE. 

The material once acquired, the ordering of it, bringing it into^ 
proper sequence, is the next step. It is a process as independent 
and distinct as any of the other distinct processes and methods of 
playwriting. It is a constant care; begins with the first inception 
of the idea of the play, operates tentatively at all moments, and 
finally determines with authority exact relations and positions. The 
beginning, the climax, and the ending of your play present them- 
selves obviously perhaps. The beginning and ending of the acts 
may find themselves as you proceed with the material and assign- 
the parts to this or that act. And so the process continues down 
to the sequence of scenes, the arrangement of the ideas in those 
scenes, the order of sentences, and finally of the words in those 
sentences. 

As I have before said, no principle or process stands entirely 
alone. This matter of sequence may concern the clearness of 
the action, the climax and the force of any point of it; it may 
make or unmake a play. The play may be apparently finished, and 
yet it is wise to look into the matter of sequence as one of the 
finishing touches or precautions. 

This arrangement of the particles makes every difference. In 
nature's laboratory it makes the difference between coal and a 
diamond. In ordinary conversation or writing it causes bathos or 
sublimity or whatever be the resultant. Thus, it is not to be dis- 
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regarded at any time in the construction of a play, and every par- 
ticle must be held as important, as a working principle, as the 
whole. That is the spirit at least on which to fashion your play. 

A scene, for example, may be all ri^t in itself, and yet it may 
not be in the proper place. This may be felt in the writing, or at 
rehearsals, or at the production. It is certain that it may be some- 
thing or nothing, according to its place. In its proper order, it 
will have its virility; otherwise, it may play havoc. It may even 
be very effective, but at the expense of something more impor- 
tant. A true lover of truth — that is, art, is never content until 
his work has reached its most effective shape; and it is pitiful to 
say that the commercial spirit ceases its endeavor for perfection 
the moment a play's box-ofiBce receipts are satisfactory. This is 
wrong, even in the commercial sense, for in perfection lies profit — 
if that be the measurement of the success of a play. 

But to return to the beginning of the construction of a drama. 
It is only when the proper sequence of events, in a general way, 
is obtained that one can safely and with freedom proceed. With- 
out it one's wheels drag throu^ the sand. With it, it is like a 
horse ambling home apace. There is no ease in writing or con- 
struction until the sequence is gained. You may know that such 
and such a scene has to be written and may write it, but even 
then it is better to know its sequence; it will gain by it. 

The importance of proper sequence is understood in all the 
fine arts, but its complications are far more extensive, and con- 
sequently far more important, in that sense alone, in playwnting 
than in any other art. Of course, no eloquence is possible without 
proper sequence. He is always a stumbler who attempts to order 
his discourse and at the same time attend to what he has im- 
mediately in hand. He must think of but one thing at a time. This 
kind of prearrangement affords the only true way of speaking ex- 
tempore. Then he has time to add and embellish ; to welcome ttie 
new ideas that occur to him ; then only does his good genius whis- 
per to him, for it is grateful for his care. It is the same thing in 
playwriting. But of this further in the chapters on the scenario 
and the plot. 
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The closer you get to the true arrangement, the freer you get. 
Arrange the acts, scenes, dialogue — ^the work becomes easier and 
easier. The amateur, unless he chances upon the proper arrange- 
ment, unless it happens to be afforded by the material itself, not 
knowing the method or process of sequence, will often reach a 
point of despair. Get the arrangement right and he will work 
along cheerfully. If the arrangement is all wrong — perhaps no 
arrangement at all — he is helpless unless he understands the magic 
of proper sequence. In fact, a solution of di£Bculties would be im- 
possible in any other way. He could never finish his play. 

The drama has its idiosyncrasies of collocation — sequence — in 
mudi the same way a language has. If you write Latin (which 
we will for the purpose assume to correspond to dramatic sequence) 
— ^yott cannot use the sequence of the English. You must think 
witti the parts in their requisite order. In any other order they 
would be outlandish to the Roman, and the drama would be like- 
wise outlandish to all who see it. So draw your toga close when 
you essay this work. 

There are a million ways of doing a thing wrong to one of doing 
it riglht. The familiar— or once familiar — "Fifteen Puzzle" is an 
example. They are the very same blocks, occupying the same 
space, but the varying results come to nothing until the proper 
sequence is reached. Or shall we cite the example of the wise 
foolery of ttie old Mother Goose rhymes? This is the cat that 
cauglht the rat, etc. Dramatic sequence is the House that Jack 
Built. That is adapted to the memory of a child, is it not? Why 
should not a drama be as simple and as easily assimilated? 

It is not enou^ that the story be there somehow. A little dis- 
arrangement will destroy interest in the play and the action itself. 
The true arrangement is the allotropic state. It — the story — 
may require but a little shaking up, like the Pigs in Clover. It 
is a knack that can be acquired, and it is an art. 

Farther li^t will be thrown on this matter of sequence in speak- 
ing of self-development. All the parts are interchangeable, as 
it were. Of this also in the chapter on Preparation. Sequence 
abe has its t>earing on the cumulative nature of the action. 
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The precedence of ideas is so important for the effect that some- 
times an act has to be reversed — the last put first — Macready did 
that very thing. Take some play and show the effects of a differ- 
ent arrangement. 

Sequence is almost identical with Cause and Effect; but it has 
an independence of its own as a working principle. We shall 
consider it in its special function and in its relations to other 
principles. 

When you begin gathering the material for your play, you put 
down your notes without reference to any order. You set down 
many things that you will not use at all. You are attacking the 
subject upon every side. As I have demonstrated in a preliminary 
sheet on The Process of Thou^t, it may be long t>efore you dis- 
cover the proposition or plot. You are making tentative moves 
on a chessboard. How is it possible to have a sequence for some- 
thing which does not exist? You may have a sequence that would 
serve for a story, but a play requires a dramatic sequence. In a 
fragmentary way, your notes furnish a proper sequence here and 
there. But it is almost impossible to discover a complete sequence 
at a glance. Sequence applies to every particle of a play, and is 
too minute for that. It has a special function, then, apart from 
the plot and from Cause and Effect which have so largely to do 
with that plot. If a play could be written by means of any ONE 
principle or element, how easily the portals of fame and wealth 
would open to the idle! We have remarked that if Business were 
all — mere movement, jumping up and down, crossing and recross- 
ing, running in and running off, and all the innumerable manifes- 
tations of physical activity — anybody, inside or outside a lunatic 
asylum, could accomplish the feat. If any kind of a sequence could 
do it, plays would be the trifling diversions of scullions and school- 
girls. Or if it were a mere matter of chance, your chance of draw- 
ing a royal flush would be about one in a million. Of course, that 
kind of sequence may, at times, be found already drawn by some- 
body else and used by you as your own, but we aim at making 
self-reliant authors, and not thieves. Dramatization is an entirely 
legitimate function of the dramatist. But it is almost impossible 
to find a novel in which there is a perfect dramatic sequence. 
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The work of procuring Sequence, then, is always required. 
What nonsense it appears to many dramatists in futuro, in their 
teething period, to hear it said that some author was occupied on 
a play for two years. Taken altogether, this matter of Sequence 
alone may have required months. 

At first it is concerned with the material; it concerns all the 
principles of playwriting, and cannot t>e applied all at once, but 
must be in mind throu^out as you knead the material. You have 
to find a place for innumerable little things in the play. You may 
have determined, in your notes, your material, to have a scene 
representing Pauline's pampered pride; you have not yet assigned 
a phice for the scene; but you see certain incidents which belong 
to that scene. Madam Deschappelles, before she exists in all 
her proper relations to the action, at some odd moment may 
appear to you and say, as she does just after the exit of Beauseant 
in the completed play: "Any girl, however inexperienced, knows 
how to accept an offer, but it requires a vast deal of address to 
refuse one with a proper condescension and disdain. I used to 
practice it at school with the dancing master." Why could that 
not have been used in the first scene as the mother was filling 
her dau^ter's head with the idea that she was "bom to make a 
great marriage?" Why not? Because it is a matter of Sequence 
irtiich you must determine on in the process of constructing the 
play. You put down in your notes that Pauline must be seen in 
the hands of her maid. Where is the best place for the scene? 
or in what scene shall I introduce the incident of the maid ar- 
ranging the position of the rose in Pauline's hair? Innumerable 
things come to you entirely independent of Sequence, and have 
to be reduced to Sequence, or, as is commonly said, through the 
instinct of common sense by beginners, "How can I get that in?" 
Damas says, in his monologue at the end of the first set scene, 
"Zounds, what a lucky fellow I am to be still a bachelor!" Why 
could not that fact have come out in the scene between him and 
his cousin? There are many reasons, and an author should al- 
ways think as he writes and have sufficient reason for all that he 
does. I have demonstrated that playwriting is a Process of Thought. 
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Among the reasons why it would not have been in its proper place 
in the first scene is that the fact of his being a bachelor has noth- 
ing to do with it, so that "getting in" the fact at that point would 
have overburdened the scene. The Action did not call for it. 
Again, a play is made up of little unexpected things that give a 
vitality to a very small scene, although it is merely connective, 
which without them would have been lacking in these elements 
of newness and action. You will observe that it is not distinctly 
stated that Pauline has discarded or refused Glavis until Glavis 
tells Beauseant of it. We are not told that Glavis is a glutton 
until it is shown in the scene at the inn, for, when he is first men- 
tioned by Damas, when he is first considered, the only point about 
him to get before the audience was that he was of a hi^ family 
and was one of Pauline's admirers. Thus, we see that Sequence 
has to do with the arrangement of the material and of your notes. 
You would certainly not undertake to write a play before men- 
tally or by means of notes settling upon the characteristics of your 
diaracter? It being impossible for a play to spring from the 
mind perfect in all its parts at a sitting or in the time required 
to merely transfer it to paper, there must be many things involved 
in this matter of Sequence. A period of gestation is required for 
everything that is born into the world or grown from its soil. Se- 
quence begins to grow from the moment we t>egin on a play. The 
tendency, with a trained mind, is toward the securing of sequence 
as we proceed. Sequence does not stand alone. If the principle 
of Sequence did not exist, there would not be a single play in the 
world. Now, if it does not exist for the amateur, by reason of 
his ignorance of it, it amounts to about the same thing, does it 
not? Indeed, it is as bad if you know only a little of it, and per- 
haps, some of that wrong. 

The examples which have been given of small things in a scene 
which may have been conceived before the scene itself has been 
conceived we do not assume to have been the actual procedure 
with Bulwer; they simply illustrate what is a universal experience 
and truth in technical work. Is it not entirely possible that ttie 
moment Bulwer thou^t of making Claude a genius in the esti- 
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mation of his neigfibors, he made a note something like this: "I'll 
tise the common definition of genius as understood among the com- 
mon people." He finds a place for it when he makes the Land- 
lord, in replying to Glavis, say, "A genus! — a man who can do 
everything in life, except anything that is useful; that's a genus." 
Possibly this speech did not occur to Bulwer until he was actually 
engaged in the writing of the scene. That does not affect our 
question at all. You may be sure of it, that the wit and sparkle 
of Sheridan, Van Bru^, Congreve and Farquhar did not come 
to them with a wholly natural flow of genius at the moment, much 
of it had been long treasured in their notes of preparation and 
made a part of their material without reference to the Sequence. 
It is so plain in the plays of the writers especially mentioned here 
that any student familiar with them will recognize the fact and 
method at once. Or he can convince himself by reading for the 
first time a single play by any one of them. A very substantial 
part of the art of one of the most successful writers of today 
consists in his gathering together trifles on his cuff or in his note- 
book and finding a Sequence for them. In fact, while many writers 
imagine that they have a secret of their own, their valued formula 
is perfectly plain to the expert, and should be to anyone who 
studies the drama with reference to its principles and discovers that 
every principle is a tool for the craftsman. It need not be a mere 
trick, this matter of obtaining Sequence, for it may serve to set 
forth true genius. Of course, as soon as the man who is in no 
way a genius discovers what he imagines to be the trick of a 
successful dramatic author; he tries to make it his trick, and to 
keep it a safely guarded secret, and pose to the effect that play- 
writing cannot be tau^t; that it is solely a matter of genius. 
In this way, some author will collect a budget of epigrams and 
briglht sayings and repartee, collocate them in what he thinks 
dramatic form, and sometimes he succeeds in deluding the public 
(not all ttie public, and not all the time) into the belief that he 
is a dramatic genius. 

We are now considering the smaller aspects of Sequence, how 
Httle uncorrelated things are "got in." When used as a trick and 
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by a thief, it is abominable. It would be altogether possible to 
consult some great public library of reference books, books of 
quotation of the wit and wisdom of the world, and construct a 
play about them. Altogether possible? Second rate people are 
doing it every day or so. Whenever the style of plays with bri^t 
epigrams gets into vogue, "about that time" look out for the 
spurious author. Look out for scenes in which people are com- 
pelled by the scene to utter "brig|it" lines. America does not lead 
in offence in this matter, but England. Plays of inverted and 
perverted epigrams are commonly written by pdrverts. This 
method of obtaining Sequence in small matters is a misuse of 
the dramatic art. Sequence for small matters may be used as 
before described, but the result, if it is used so as to subordinate 
all or nearly all the principles that must be used in a play, is not 
effective as to the play as a play. There is always some loss 
as to dramatic value., 

If a play is properly thoug|it out, the larger Sequences come 
first, and, with the scenes properly arranged into a scenario, the 
author with true humor and genuine wit will find himself free 
in writing these scenes, and the brig|it lines will be spontaneous. 
Then he is in close communion with his subject and characters 
and has no time to look into the anthologies of Wit and Humor. 
I have said that the people who misuse Sequence in this way 
are second-hand people; rather from second-hand down to the 
depths. We hear of seconds in cigars and hats and the like, they 
are hardly relatively so important, but there is usually a swindle 
about a "second*' of any kind. No dramatic author need to be 
a "second.*' All he has to do in order to avoid it, is to be himself. 
The purpose here is to make it perfectly clear what Sequence 
is in its technical sense. It is the same thing, although not so 
applied, in the common usage. You may have observed that all 
seconds" who are reputed to be brilliant talkers, have a way of 
getting in," leading up to what they want to shine in. They 
labor to get a sequence, to get into the jumping as the rope 
whirls. The most famous wits have often "sprung" a long se- 
cretly treasured bit of wit by waiting for a favorable opportunity 
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and the proper assemblage, and then getting or makiag their 
sequence in this connection. 

But in life there is no absolute sequence. From every principle 
we seek to convince you that mere life is not drama. 

If your play lacks Sequence, it is incoherent. 

No play that is incoherent can have sustained interest of a 
dramatic kind. 

It has no proper Unity. 

Its Action is at fault. 

It does not work out its proposition intelligently. 

Its Plot destroys itself as well as the Action. Every principle 
has the ri^t of Veto, and you must hearken to the warnings of 
each principle. 

Improper Sequence will convert your material into story, al- 
though in form it may appear to be a drama, with its dialogue 
and all the other symptoms. 

Sequence has an undivided and coparcenary interest in every 
particle of your play. Without proper Sequence, nothing will be 
self-explanatory, self-developing, or self-progressive. 

You will find all this exemplified in the chapter devoted to each 
principle. The analytic volume is designed to have you better 
understand the nature of a drama and what its elements are. The 
process of analysis is like taking a watch to pieces, and then put- 
ting the wheels together again in their sequence or order, so as 
to note the use of each wheel and cog, so as to find out the prin- 
ciple of its life. 

I quote in the "Technique of the Drama," the saying of Broug- 
ham that a play writes itself. That is true only after you have 
its Sequence — and a few other things — adjusted. It is not so difiB- 
cult to "write" a play after you have constructed it. But the 
amateur only "writes" it; he never constructs it. It is manifest 
that Sequence concerns every particle of a play, beginning with 
the idea or, at any event, it has to do with the very first step 
made forward; and even is solicitous and active in the choice of 
the arrangement of two words, as where Shakespeare's descrip- 
tion of Old Adam in "As You Like It," is "old, poor man," not 
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a poor old man. In a way, dramatic utterance, which depends, 
of course, upon the language chosen, requires a sequence of sound 
to be chosen for the effectiveness as surely as does music or verse. 
It is this proper Sequence in all things that makes a play mn 
smoothly and fits it to every intelligence. You are writing ob- 
jectively, both with reference to the people in the play and the 
people in the audience. The audience must depend upon you, die 
author, for interest; the characters on the stage are entirely in 
your hands, knowing nothing of what is to come; so that if you 
get a bit of the future into the past you disarrange the order of 
a play and do something that is impossible. A play deals with 
the past and the future in its own way, but its Action is always 
of the present; painting and sculpture also confine themselves to 
the present; but certain other forms of literature than the drama 
do not. In the drama the action must t>e of the present moment, 
just as much so as the action of a steam or electric motor. Thus, 
a play is indisputably mechanical, but not more so than a living 
human being. But mechanical it is, and to be sane it must have 
sequence; not any kind of sequence, but dramatic sequence. 

CHAPTER X. 

CAUSE AND EFFECT. 

Cause and Effect is an absolute requirement and characteristic 
of the drama. The drama involves so many practical things and 
is so remote from the mere use of words that in attempting to 
.get at its true nature one is inclined to dissociate it from litera- 
ture entirely. Of course, it is the very hi^est form of literature, 
but its mechanism and means of expression involve words only 
incidentally. With or without words, Cause and Effect, Cause and 
Effect, Cause and Effect must pulsate throu^ every fibre of a 
drama. This principle alone distinguishes it from every other 
form of literature. We encounter it at the very outset. A drama 
is impossible, unless in its inception, in its very proposition, we 
establish Cause and Effect; it stands there large and visible and 
exacting. Elaborate this Proposition into a Plot, and we find that 
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the Cause and Effect in the Plot constitute the Plot. Without it 
a Plot is not merely faulty, but is impossible. This has been dem- 
onstrated under the head of Plot, and we shall make it an object 
in this diapter to show the essential bearing of Cause and Effect 
on Plot. We shall show that the Division into Acts involves Cause 
and Effect; and when we arrive at Scenes, we shall find that a 
scene is a ganglion of Cause and Effect, that dramatic dialogue 
is impossible unless Cause and Effect rings true through every 
line of it. The very words. Cause and Effect, have the vigorous 
sound of Action. We have seen that the Proposition sets forth a 
cause of Action, and that the Plot supplies new and subordinate 
causes of Action, and so the trituration continues to the last syl- 
lable. The value of technique consists as much in the means it 
affords for correction as it does in its suggestions for creative 
work. It is only by experience that one realizes its authority. 
Sooner or later, one must see that it is inexorable. Everything 
in a play must conform to its demands. The Proposition must be 
tfiere, the Plot must be there, and Cause and Effect must dominate 
througfiout. There can be no Action in a play unless we have 
proceeded step by step by means of Cause and Effect. We have 
insisted in these pages on nothing as more important than the 
fact that one principle involves another. A full understanding of 
Cause and Effect will do more to facilitate methodical dramatic 
work than anything else, because it belongs to the mechanism 
of a play, and a mechanism has to be established first of all. 
Certain principles that we set forth in some of the chapters, al- 
thongfi one involves the other, are subordinate principles; but 
Cause and Effect are fundamental. Without Cause and Effect, 
nothing in a play could be Self-Explanatory. Proposition requires 
it, and is dependent upon it. With Cause and Effect, Story is 
eliminated; Life is subdued to it; Character conforms to it; Unity 
is created by it; the Unexpected incidentally arises from it; Com- 
pulsion is of the essence of it. Sequence, which is a part of its 
definition, is raised to a greater power by it; the Necessary and 
the Unnecessary are controlled by it; and so it is continued through 
the main and subordinate things to Exits and Entrances. Reason 
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and Causes for Action must exist in every part of a play. Thus, 
playwriting is a sublimation of reason. With this introduction to 
the importance of the principle, which has been toudied upon in 
other chapters, we shall now proceed to its exemplification. 

The Drama and everything about it is specific and not vague. 
It is plain and not subtle. It deals with facts or nothing. We 
have said that a Proposition to a play must be borne in mind all 
the while in the making of the play, and it would seem superflu- 
ous to say that every part of the Proposition should be distinctly 
in the mind, but we cannot be too exact or too exacting. Conse- 
quently, it is important to adhere closely to the cause of the 
Action as set forth in the Proposition. This cause is a luminous 
part of the Proposition, and, compressed as it is into a few words, 
it should have sufficient magnitude out of which to evolve a play. 
It can be but one thing. Many causes for Action could grow out 
of the first part of the Proposition, that is to say, out of the Con- 
ditions of the Action, and of necessity a choice must be made. 
In "Romeo and Juliet" the culminating point of the action is 
the marriage of the two lovers. That is the main thing, for out 
of it grows results. This love and marriage comprise the main 
thing. Cause and Effect lie on either side of it. Look in any 
direction, and we must find them, or, if you please, invent them. 
All the clauses of the Proposition are interdependent. They marry 
secretly; there is a cause for it. This secrecy leads to various 
happenings, for which are other causes, and all these causes and 
effects are new developments growing out of the conditions, made 
active mainly by the one fatal step leading to a finality. If they 
had not married, and married secretly, we would not have had the 
same Action or the same play. It determines their destinies and 
the play itself. Of course, it is impossible to conceive of Shake- 
speare's introducing a new main Cause of Action, but with the 
amateur the introduction of a new main cause is not only very 
common, but almost universal. This one Cause of Action should 
be sustained throu^out. 

Aristotle's expression, "A complete action," used in his defini- 
tion of a drama, is comprehensive, illustrative and final. It sums 
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up the whole case in spirit and in form. I refer to it now be- 
canae I am inclined to make use, for the first time, in seeking 
to make technical principle more precise, of the expression, the 
Cause of the complete Action. The love between Romeo and 
Jnliet was influenced by the quarrel between the households, and 
here we have causes of Action. These two causes are never lost 
sight of during the progress of the play, and they have to do with 
every step of it. But Cause and Effect in a play follow so rap- 
idly, the one merging into the other, some causes serving only for 
the moment, that we must look for some development of the 
original cause which is large enough to be called the main cause 
of the play. 

The largest result in "Romeo and Juliet" growing out of love 
and enmity is the marriage. Consider the structure of the play, 
and you will see that everything culminates there and from that 
point falls to the ending of the play and completion of the com- 
plete action. To call every ending a catastrophe, is to use a term 
that would not fit all forms of plays. Without this marriage, there 
would be no play. The same may be said of "The Lady of Lyons." 

(To be continued.) 



THE RECORD 

In this department is kept a complete record of current produc- 
fai New York. That all plays are not technieally discussed in 
pages does not imply that this or that plav is negligible, al- 
thoogh many plays are. We shaU analyze such of them only as will 
jMd profit to the student. 

1913. 

January 6 — "The Blackbirds." A play in three acts. By Harry 
James Smith. Henry Miller. Lyceum. (Laura Hope Crews, H. B. 
Warner.) A young woman, smuggler and shoplifter, posing as 
rich and respectable, meets on an Atlantic steamer a young man, 
an adventurer with an assumed title posing as a person of conse- 
quence. A love scene leads to a confession from each. A plan 
is formed to sell a genuine Persian rug for forty thousand dollars 
to a rich parvenu family and substitute an imitation. The plan 
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fails at the last moment because of the girl's superstition — it be- 
ing a praying rug — but she saves him from arrest. They wit! 
pursue their nefarious operations together abroad. 

January 6 — "Anatol." By Arthur Sdmitzler. Transferred from 
the Little Theater to the Maxine Elliott. (Frank Reidier in the 
place of Barrymore.) 

January 6 — ^"Way Down East." By Lottie Blair Parker. Broad- 
way Theater. A brief revival of a play that for years, since its 
first production in New York, has been popular throu^out the 
country. 

January 7 — "Fine Feathers." A play in three acts. By Eugene 
Walter. H. H. Frazee. Astor Theater. (Wilton Lackaye, Max 
Figman, Robert Edison, Lolita Robinson, Rose Co^lan.) A young 
business man, married, living modestly on a small salary in a 
suburban cottage near New York, is tempted by a rich contractor 
to substitute an inferior cement in the building of a dam. At first 
he refuses, but at the solicitation of his wife, impatient for "fine 
feathers," ignorant of the criminality of the transaction, he yields. 
Burdened with debt from the higfi living that follows, and having 
lost in speculation, he demands of the capitalist a greater share 
in the profits of the dishonesty, with threat of exposure; but ttie 
capitalist persuades him that he can send him to the penitentiary 
for certain recent financial irregularities, and the young man shoots 
himself. 

January 8 — "A Good Little Devil." Mme. Rostand and Maurice 
Rostand. Adapted by Austin Strong. A Fairy Play in three acts. 
David Belasco. The Republic Theater. A boy is kept at home by 
a cruel old Aunt, seeing nothing of the world; but he is visited in 
his attic by the fairies, who promise him better things. He is 
sent off, and comes into the garden, with other schoolboys, where 
Juliet waits and si^s for him. He succeeds to a great fortune, 
and drops into fashion and folly. Returning to the cottage, he 
meets his old self, and in the last act shows that he has not been 
wholly spoiled and that he is a Good Little Devil. (Mary Pick- 
ford, Ernest Lawford, William Morris, Ernest Traux, E. L. Con- 
nelly, Etienne Girard.) 
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January 8 — "Condottiere." By Rudolf Herzog. Irving Place. 

January 11 — "Joseph and His Brethren." A spectacular play. 
By Lewis M. Parker. The Century. The Liebler Co. (Brandon 
Tynan, James O'Neill, Frank Losee, Howard Kyle, Pauline Fred- 
erick, Lily Cahill.) Thirteen scenes. Fifty-six speaking parts. 
Two hundred on the stage at times. Of this production it need 
only be said that it reverently reproduces the Biblical story, with 
all its emotional and touching passages, with all its depth of hu- 
manity, and with all its picturesqueness, with the slightest pos- 
sible admixture of romanticism and the theatrical. The addition 
of a true love affair for Joseph is permissible, for artistic reasons; 
and on the whole, the production may be recorded as the most 
effective of anything of the kind ever seen by the New York 
public. 

January 13— "The Tragedy of Nan." By John Masefleld. The 
Stage Society. Lyceum. Special afternoon performance. The 
play is procurable in printed form. See Books. 

January 13 — "The Spy." Three acts. By Henry Kistemaeck- 
ers. Empire. Charles Frohman. First produced at the Port St. 
Martin, Paris, 1911; in London by Sir George Alexander as "The 
Turning Point." The play turns on a murder by a Frenchman, 
who is held by those closely concerned in the action as having 
done a patriotic thing; he escapes punishment throu^ the help of 
his wife, who now, in this extremity, learns to love him. She 
was about to divorce him, althou^ a bishop pleads for him. Nat- 
urally, in a French play, she loves another man better than her 
husband. The man he kills was a creditor — a usurer — who of- 
fered to remit his debt and pay liberally for services to be per- 
formed as a military spy; on confessing to his wife, she so covers 
up the affair that he escapes punishment. The play is hi^ly 
dramatic and of technical excellence, but the conditions of the 
action are too essentially French to appeal directly to American 
audiences. (Edith Wynn Matthison, Julian Lestrange.) 

January 13 — "My Friend Teddy." Comedy in three acts. By 
Rivoire and Besnard. Irving Place Theater. 

January 14 — ^"The Woman of It." Comedy in three acts. By 
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Frederick Lonsdale. William A. Brady. Thirty-niiith Street Thea- 
ter. (Cyril Scott, Wallace Erskine, Dallas Anderson, Josephine 
Brown, Jeannette Beedier.) A husband, in the absence of his 
wife, arranges to have the wife of a friend, simple and silly, take 
sopper with him at midnight at his London home. Unexpectedly 
his own wife returns; the untangling of the complications between 
the four married people provide the action. Lig^t but amusing. 

January 20— "The Merchant of Venice." Revived by John E. 
Kellard. Harris Theater. 

January 20 — "Somewhere Else." A musical piece by Avery 
Hopgood and Gustav Luders. Broadway Theater. Henry W. 
Savage. This piece was severely criticised, except as to the music, 
although the stage production was conceded to be as artistic, color- 
ful and animated as possible under sudi excellent managonent; 
withdrawn after the first week. It is too fantastic. At best, this 
form of entertainment does not come within the analytical prov- 
ince of this magazine. 

January 21— "The Poor Little Ridi Girl." By Eleanor Gates. 
Hudson Theater. Arthur Hopkins. A girl of eig^t, denied the 
love and companionship of her parents, who give her everything 
that money can provide, is unhappy in the care of selfish servants 
and teachers. A sleeping potion given to the child by a servant 
who is to take a nig^t ofT transports her to dreamland. Whose 
adventures in dreamland constitute the story. She sees good and 
evil in forms of fantasy. "Around Robinhood Bam" she learns 
to know father and mother for the first time, and when she is 
back in the nursery, her parents give up their selfish life of folly 
and plan a simpler and happy home. (Laura Nelson Hall.) One 
of the real successes of the season. 

January 23— "The Man With Three Wives." By Agnes Bangs 
Morgan, Paul Potter, and Harold Atteridge. Music by Franz Lo- 
bar. Weber and Fields. Shuberts. 

January 23 — "The New Secretary." A comedy in three acts. 
By Francis De Croissett. Adapted by Cosmo Gordon Lennox. 
Lyceum Theater. Charles Frohman. (Charles Cherry, Marie 
Doro.) Original title, "Le Coeur Dispose." 
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January 27 — "The Isle of Dreams/' By Rida Johnson Young. 
Grand Opera House. (Chauncey Olcott.) 

January 30 — ^"Giannotta's Tears." A three-act comedy. By 
Francesco Pastonchi. Irving Place Theater. 

February 1 — ^"The Honeymoon Express." An extravaganza. By 
J. W. Herbert and Harold Atterbridge. Winter Garden. Music by 
Jean Sdiwartz. 



NEW BOOKS ON THE DRAMA 

'OSmbers, and Other One-Act Plays." By George Middleton. New 
York. Henry Holt & Company. |1.35. 

Five of these six plays, "Embers," "The Failures," "The Gar- 
goyle," 'in His House" and "The Man Masterful," are studies in 
psydiology. Mismated souls, hampered by marriage, yearn for 
their old lovers, or, after marriage, they fall in love with some- 
body who happens to stray into their lives, and they are unhappy. 
With very great respect for Mr. Middleton, who has uncommon 
ability and dramatic training, who is old enough to have reached 
years of discretion and young enough to achieve perhaps a bril- 
liant future, we think we are doing him a very great service in 
telling him that such subjects are worth no man's time, either as 
a writer or as a reader. Early love is too casual, romantic and 
fleeting, too much a dream, without obligations, to set itself up 
against society and the practical realities of life and intrude upon 
the home. The sentiment that at first was true becomes false; 
what was innocent and joyful, becomes loathsome; what was sen- 
sible enough at sixteen is folly at thirty. A woman marries, and 
years later she is reproached by the old lover because she had 
been in the arms of another. This is the old matter of Wahlver- 
wandsdiaft brought forward by Goethe in a passing period of mor- 
bid sentimentality. There is nothing vicious in Mr. Middleton's 
intent or treatment, but the point of view is juvenile, as if he had 
written the plays as exercise work when he was at college. One 
of the plays, "Madonna," is a gem, showing the possibilities in 
the writer. Its execution is artistic, and its sane sentiment strikes 
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the true note of common sense, which is the saving virtue of all 
that is poetic in life. The story is simplicity itself. A father who 
has t>een told by his physician that he has aneurism of the heart 
and has not long to live, conceals his impending doom from his 
daugliter who is to be married on the morrow. Late at night he 
sends a message to the young man as if from her. He then tells 
them the story of his wife, who died at the birth of the daughter 
and advises them as to their obligations and future happiness. Mr. 
Middleton's work has the literary touch in a marked degree. This 
literary quality is not at all inconsistent with dramatic force, but 
it cannot take the place of dramatic force. It is commonly be- 
lieved that some plays are too "fine" for "vaudeville" audiences. 
On the contrary, the test of any one-act play might well be its 
reception by just such an audience. Nothing should be too "fine" 
for common sense. 

There are Crimes and Crimes — By August Strindberg. Trans- 
lated from the Swedish with an introduction by Edward Bjork- 
man. Authorized edition. Chas. Scribner's Sons. 1912. Comedy. 
Lucky Feher — ^Allegorical play. Translated by Velma Swanston 
Howard. Etched picture of Strindberg. Stewart & Kidd Co., 
Cincinnati. 
The Civic Theater in Relation to the Redemption of Leizure. 

By Percy Mackaye. Mitchell Mennerly. 
Shakespeare, Bacon and the Great Unknown — By Andrew 

Lang. 12mo. Longmans, New York. 
The Tudor Shakespeare — 12mo. Macmillan Co., New York. 

"The Taming of the Shrew; All's Well that Ends Well." 
Theatrical Law — By J. Albert Brackett. Bobbs-Merrill. Among 

other things, it treats of contracts and copyright. 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Works — Putnam, New York. Cam- 
bridge English Classics: Vol. X. $1.50. 
Massinger, Philip — New York, American Book Company. Mas- 
terpieces of the English Drama. 70c. 
Aronson, Rudolph — ^Theatrical and Musical Memoirs. McBride, 

Nast. $2.75. 
Buland, Mabel — ^The Presentation of Time in the Elizabethan 
Drama. New York, Holt. $1.50. 
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KivoBLAucH^ E. Kismet — New York, Doran. $1.00. 

Lawson^ W. a. — Shakespeare's Wit and Humor. Philadelphia, 
Jacobs. $1.25. 

Mrs. Fiske— By F. Carlos Griffith. New York. Neale Publishing 
Co. A Comprehensive and Critical Study. $1.00. 

Lucky Pehr — By August Strindberg. Drama in five acts. Trans- 
lated by Velma Swanston Howard. Cincinnati, Stewart & 
Kidd. $1.50. 

Synge, J. M. — ^The Works of Synge. Boston, Luce. $7.50. 

The Women of Shakespeare — By Frank Harris. Kennerley. $2. 

Shakespeare^ Bacon and the Great Unknown — By Andrew 
Lang. Longmans, New York. $3.00. 

The Tragedy of Nan, and Other Plays — By J. Masefield. With 
the Campden Wonder, by Mrs. Harrison. New York. Ken- 
nerley. $1.25. 

A Bachelor's Romance — ^A play in four acts, tyy Martha Morton. 
New York. Samuel French. 50c. 



THE MAGAZINES AND SPECIAL ARTICLES 

The February Munsey*s has an article on, "The Show Business," 
by Prof. Brander Matthews, than whom of course there is no 
writer more entertaining or more instructive from the widest pos- 
sible range of knowledge and philosophical observation. Among 
the striking things he says is the following: "There is an indis- 
putable profit for every student of the art of the stage in a frank 
recognition of the fact that the drama is inevitably associated with 
the show business; and that the wider and deeper his acquaint- 
ance with the ramifications of the show business, the better fitted 
be is to understand certain aspects of the masterpieces of dra- 
matic literature. Any consideration of dramatic literature apart 
from the actual conditions of performance, apart from the special 
theater for which any given play was composed, and to the con- 
ditions of which it had perforced to conform is bound to be one- 
sided, not to say sferile. The masterpieces of dramatic literature 
were all written to be performed by actors, in a theater, and before 
aa audience. And these masterpieces of dramatic literature which 
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we now analyze with reverence, were all immediately succeasful 
when represented by the performers for whom they were written 
and in the playhouses to which they had been adjusted." In the 
same number Matthew White, Jr., discusses current plays. 

The Saturday Evening Post, of January 25, has an article by 
Charles Klein entitled, "What the Playwright is Up Against." It 
will be found interesting and instructive to those aspirants unin- 
formed of certain inside matters, for it discusses managers, play- 
writing, playreading, play agents, and many aspects of the subject. 

The Green Book for February, aside from the personal aspects 
of the stage, of which it is always full, has a very interesting 
article by Charles W. Collins, ''When Belasco Accepts Your Play." 
Channing Pollock criticises the current plays. 

The Strand magazine has from Pauline Chase, "My Reminis- 
cences of Peter Pan." Miss Chase relates some anecdotes of 
J. M. Barrie that are worth the while, a charming personality. 

The Bookman, for February, as usual is strong in its criticisms 
of books, and particularly of those relating to the drama. Brander 
Matthews discusses Andrew Lang and William Shakespeare, and 
Algernon Tassin, "The Diaries of Macready." Mr. Clayton Ham- 
ilton's criticisms for the month are published under the heading 
of, "The New Realism in the Drama." 

The Theater magazine, edited by Arthur Homblow, with beau- 
tiful illustrations of current plays, gives an account of "Oliver 
Morosco; a Manager Who Looks Ahead." The secret of Mr. 
Morosco's success is made very plain. He is a man of ideas, full 
of energies, and quick to take the initiative. Mr. Morosco says: 
"When I am considering a manuscript for acceptance, I look for 
certain points. In the first place, as you know, if it is a 'punch' 
play, I rule it out, because I try to produce only plays that will 
live. 'Punch' plays are things of the hour. They don't live. They 
cannot, because they deal with some passing problem. The plays 
that live are those in which a dainty air of comedy prevails; or 
if they have tears, too, they should be the tears that are quickly 
followed by laughter. That is life. A person weeps over a mis- 
fortune, but in a moment or two, either consciously or uncon- 
sciously, says something funny. And people like the plays that 
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reflect these lights and shadows of mood. That is what accounts 
for the deathless popularity of such plays as 'Kentucky* and 'The 
Old Homestead.' Another point I study in a play is the manner 
in which its comedy is worked up. Are characters dragged in to 
make comedy? If so, I throw the play aside. The cast must be 
cut down to its necessary characters and the comedy must be 
legitimately developed by them out of the story of the play." Miss 
Ada Patterson, with those qualities so characteristic of her of 
appreciation and sympathy, tells of "Annie Russell and Her Unique 
Ventures." Rodney Blake tells of "How Success First Came to 
Edwin Booth." The Theatre magazine is distinguished by always 
being readable and instructive throughout. 

The Metropolitan, for February, has an interesting article by 
James Huneker, "A Magician of the Orchestra; Strauss Week at 
Stuttgart." 

The Dramatic Mirror continues to have interesting special art- 
icles on the drama. "An Interesting Playwright," is a talk with 
W. Somerset Maughan. "A play consists of three parts," he says— 
"The play as the author writes it, the actors, and the audience; 
and I mean by that, a playwright must remember he is writing 
for everybody; he must put in something subtle enough to please 
the judicious, something broadly amusing enough to entertain the 
uneducated, something to the cynic, something to stir the senti- 
mental. He must, after he has allowed for the audience, see to 
it that the actors interpret the play intelligently." Published, or 
forthcoming, are: "An Interview with Eleanor Gates; author of 
The Poor Little Rich Girl.'" Plays in stock: "Moving Pictures 
Through an Actor's Opera Glasses," by Harry N. Braham; "One 
Night Stands in Country Calabooses," by Clive Newcome Hartt; 
"Regarding Real Stage Directors," by Charles R. Schulering; 
"Reminiscences of Some Unique Play Productions"; and "Where 
is the Progressive Drama," by Arthur Edwin Krows. 

The New York American, on Sundays, during the season in its 
City Life section, gives scenes from current plays. Among those 
recently published are: The love market scene from "The Yellow 
Jacket"; plotting a wreck in the chamber of horrors, from "The 
Whip"; the big scene from "The High Road"; one of the best from 
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course. It analyzes scores of plays, failures and successes, 
done in New York within the last ten years or so; plays by 
Ibsen, Shaw, Pinero, Jones, Thomas, Klein, and indeed play 
by every dramatist of the present. 

5. Examination Questions. 

These are based on a study of ''The Analysis" and the 
analytical reading of plays by the student, who has hereto- 
fore been required to give one week to the assiduous study 
of one principle at a time: Theme, Material, Conditions 
Precedent, Proposition, Plot, Division Into Acts, Division 
Into Scenes, Action, Sequence, Preparation, Business, Objec- 
tivity, Indirection, Mere Life, Scenario, etc. — all of which 
principles are elucidated in "The Analysis.' 



»» 



6. Answers to the Examination Questions. 

These answers, in printed form, are prepared by myself, 
the application of the principles being illustrated from 
scores and scores of plays, with a discussion of additional 
aspects of each principle. 

7. Supplementary Letters on Each Principle. 

The whole of the above will be delivered on the pay- 
ment in advance of $25.00. 

By Instalments. 

(With the exception of the supplementary letters.) 

The whole of the above will be immediately delivered 
on the payment of the first instalment, which is $3.00, the 
remaining instalments to be paid at the rate of $2.00 each 
month until the full amount of $25.00 is paid. The supple- 
mentary letters will be sent, month by month, as payments 
are received. In taking this academic course, you are not 
obli^rated to take the complete course. 

THE COLLABORATIVE WORK. 

1. Our aim with this part of the work Is practical the 
shaping of material with the view of making available plays 
of what is submitted to us. It is not always possible to 
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BHE AMERICAN PLAYWRIGHT is devoted to the tech- 
nical discussion of plays and playwriting. It fives 
such full information as is desired and needed by 
students of the drama. It is a complete record of 
plays produced in New York and of all published 
plays and books and articles worth the while relating to the tech- 
nical side of the staple. Its reviews of current plays are analyti- 
cal, directed at their causes of failure or success. Its various 
departments are designed to help, in a practical way, those who 
accept playwriting as an art. It aims to gain the confidence, 
respect and co-operation of all who love truth, who realize the 
responsibilities of authorship and production. It is impressed 
with the earnest purpose to be helpful, and to validate the prin- 
ciples set forth in m^ book, "The Analysis of Play Construction 
and Dramatic Principle.'' In its special character it is unlflce 
an^ other periodical Uiat has to do with the stage. I shall make 
it indispensable to the student. 

WILLIAM THOMPSON PRICE. 



SOME PLAYS OF THE MONTH TECHNICALLY 

CONSIDERED 

"Peg O' My Heart." 

"Peg O' My Heart," which a subscriber, living in Morosco-land 
and plainly in love with Peg (as we all are) suggests that we re- 
view, requires no criticism. We, too, take our hearts to the theater 
with us, attuned to laughter at the fleeting moments of joy in the 
transaction before us, periodically swallowing, as unostentatiously 
as possible and as best we may, the emotion due to some touch- 
down of "heart interest/' furtively dabbing our eyes with fresh 
laundered linen, and comporting ourselves generally after the man- 
ner of the public. Is this satisfactory to you? In these circum- 
stances, can we not afTord to disregard a criticism which charges 
that 'Teg O' My Heart" is a "one-part play," with the subordinate 
characters merely sketched in. Do not be shocked ! It is true. It 
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is as it was meant to be. These characters do the work assigned 
to them by the dramatist, and that is enough. Mr. J. Hartley Man- 
ners is of the stage, and understands his business. The play is of 
stageland. The other characters exist for the sake of Peg. Be 
reconciled to it, my friend. The drama is a most potent art. Here 
it takes Peg, very human, very tricksome, very captivating, in the 
person of Laurette Taylor, to make all her associates human, al- 
though, in the eyes of the critic, they are only the outlines of 
people. Here is the miracle of the drama: it does what physical 
science has never been able to do — it creates Life artificially. This 
may sound paradoxical. It is paradoxical. Everything in the art 
of playwriting is paradoxical. We have already said in these pages 
that there are two kinds of drama — the natural and the artificial. 
Farce is artificial, opera is artificial; plays like "Peg O' My Heart'* 
are artificial. And here we have the paradox again: The artificial 
play must be natural, and the natural play must be artificial. 

Plays like "Peg" will always exist. There is no Irish movement 
or any other movement that is going to reduce plays to one form 
or to one purpose. "Peg" is not a play of the highest type. It is 
not "flawless," as you think, but it serves; it is one of the very best 
of its class. Such plays are written by old gray foxes only. These 
experts are more conscious of their responsibility to the stage than 
they are to the truth of life and to real facts. Peg is sent, by the 
terms of an uncle's will, to spend a period of probation with an 
aristocratic family of relatives, ignorant of the fortune that awaits 
her conditionally. No such uncle ever lived; which makes it per- 
tinent to inquire why he made such a will. It was solely at the 
request of Mr. Hartley Manners. The daughter of the house is 
about to elope with a married scoundrel. Why? So as to let Peg 
step in and stop it. There is a thunder storm in the early part of 
the play. Why? So that Peg should show her fear of lightning 
and have the curtains drawn, and at the proper moment toward the 
end ojt the play, with the same trembling fear in her heart, nestle 
in the arms of her lover, this ligneous lover becoming human the 
moment she nestled there. Yes; "Peg O' My Teart'' ha§ a right 
to be! 
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"A Good Little Devil." 

"A Good Little Devil" is the story of a boy who lived with his 
penurious old aunt, who hoarded up the money sent for his keep, 
and had him sleep in the garret with the rats, where, when every- 
thing looks darkest for him, the fairies visit him and comfort him ; 
he is sent off to school for discipline to the Old Nicks, Senior and 
Junior. During the holidays, he runs off with his companions, dis- 
guised as t)eggars, to visit Juliet, his blind sweetheart, who is be- 
loved by the birds and the animals and who lives in a cottage in 
a garden, which, on occasion, the Fairies make bloom all of a 
sudden with the rarest flowers you ever saw. He hasn't been there 
very long, and he has hardly kissed Juliet and they have hardly 
finished laughing over his prank of pretending to be an old beggar 
before old Nick, young Nick and the aunt come after him; and 
pretty soon an old lawyer, with a green bag, comes on and tells 
everybody that the Good Little Devil is a lord and has inherited 
untold sums of money, in bonds, preferred stock, rents and cash. 
We see no more of him until he comes back to the old cottage to 
visit, at her request, his old aunt, lying ill in the old garret. He 
has become a snob, has forgotten his blind sweetheart, and is more 
kinds of a fool than you can think of; but just then his old self, 
as a boy, walks through the brick wall and confronts him, and 
talks to him with such effect that he is going to give up his city 
girl (who was just going to marry him for his money anyway) and 
marry Juliet, who, her eyes newly anointed with love, now sees as 
well as anybody; and then there is a piping hot dinner, with the 
Fairies to wait on the table. 

An examination of the original play, written in verse by Mme. 
Rostand and her son, enables us to say that a good part of the 
wizardry of Mr. Belasco and Mr. Austin Strong consisted in reliev- 
ing it of its literary punk. Two notable transpositions of scenes 
were made, to which we call attention as evidences of Mr. Belasco's 
exceptional skill, fine sense of dramatic effect and his appreciation 
of dramatic law in its niceties. In the original, the Fairies visit the 
attic t)efore old Nick and his son come on. In the Belasco version 
the scenes were transposed. The scene of the apparition of the 
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soul of the perverted young man, himself as a boy, is transposed 
so that it comes after the writing of the letter to Juliet, renouncing 
her. These two changes alone give the play, which was, in large 
measure, a failure in Paris* its proper eflfectiTeness; and they il- 
lustrate the meaning, the value and the potency of Sequence as 
a dramatic Principle. The manner in which the Fairies are intro- 
duced to the attic, the wall of the room disappearing, with the 
blue sky spangled with stars, is a Belasco innovation, as is also the 
warble or cooing of the Fairies in the place of much speech. The 
book of the play was published by the French magazine known as 
"L'lllustration." 

'The UNWRnTEN Law." 

It is our custom to select for discussion those plays which afford 
the most profitable discussion for the student of playwriting, 
whether those plays are failure or successes. In this view, we can- 
not neglect "The Unwritten Law." 

It is not every play that is a theme play. This one is. The 
theme play imposes obligations on the dramatist that cannot be 
trifled with. From it one gets his inspiration; some wrong is to 
be righted; some truth is to be enforced. It is the play militant 
(just as the present Democratic administration in this land of ours 
is the administration militant) and it must accomplish something, 
that for which it exists, or it is nothing. It is the highest order of 
play. Its theme must be specific, and not too general; but tangible 
and reducible to the individuals in the action, with some protagon- 
ist, the victim, let us say, of man's inhumanity to man and repre- 
senting what might befall you and me. Better than "tangible" is 
the German expression handgreiflich, meaning something that one 
can grip his fingers about and hold in his fist; in brief, the idea of 
the play, its proposition. 

Let us first give the story of the play, with some detail. A 
woman whose husband, once a prosperous lawyer sunk in drink, 
abandons her and their two children, a boy of ten and a girl of 
sixteen, she already reduced to taking in washing for a living; a 
saloonkeeper, a generous and attractive individual, becomes boarder 
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with her in order to help her out; the girl is sent away to school; 
she is soon ''living with'' the saloonkeeper; the little boy fights for 
her good name on the streets, and comes home on one occasion 
with a black eye; the saloonkeeper has promised to marry the 
woman as soon as a divorce is procured from the husband; the 
divorce is procured, and all is in readiness for the marriage, when 
a former associate of Larry, a circus rider, with whom he had 
"lived," appears, renews her hold on him, and he is about to 
leave to join her; the woman slips into his room with a knife and 
kills him, but as she returns with a policeman whom she has sought 
on the street, the drunken husband who had reappeared as she 
slipped into the room to kill the saloonkeeper, comes from the 
room with the knife in his hand and assumes the guilt of the mur- 
der; she loses her memory; the husband is to be tried; and at the 
district attorney's office she is brought in and subjected to a hyp- 
notic trance, the foreman of the jury being present at it; the story 
she tells of what happened convinces the foreman that she was 
justified in her act; she will be cleared on "the unwritten law," 
while her husband, who had assumed the crime, will be freed, hav- 
ing in the meanwhile lost all appetite for drink. 

Why, this is melodrama pure and simple. It is not a theme 
play at all. It is proper to make the distinction, as a matter of 
art. As pitiful as is the case of the doubly unfortunate woman, 
she represents nothing but herself. It is a private, not a public 
matter. It does not touch any enslaving social conventionality 
which is sou^t to be overturned by the lesson of the play. Noth- 
ing is proved, morally or philosophically. A married woman "lives 
with" a man under his promise to marry her when her divorce is 
secured; it is secured, and he is about to abandon her; she kills 
him. That is the play in prepositional form; and the action is at 
an end when she kills him. Her confession under hypnotic in- 
fluence, which convinces the foreman of the jury that she was 
justified in applying the "unwritten law" has nothing to do with 
the case. The proposition did not foresee or provide for it. It 
was not a question of her escaping the penalty of her deed. Much 
better and more to the purpose would be to establish in the mind 
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of the audience her justificttion. If Larry, the saloonkeeper, had 
destroyed her diaracter by inuendos in public, she holding fast to 
the faith of womanhood, there would be a theme worth the while. 

It is not impossible to gain our sympathies for the woman who 
represents the "unwritten law" with a knife. We have the case 
of 'Tess of the Durbervilles." An ignorant, pure-minded, trustful 
girl, the one the world loves and sympathizes with in her misfor- 
tunes, kills the brute who betrays her and mistreats her. She kills 
him with a breadknife, when he is in a drunken sleep. Who that 
has seen it will ever forget Tess (Mrs. Fiske) as she emerges 
from the room of the murder, in a scene of supreme naturalness 
and effectiveness, with the knife held pendent from her trembling 
fingers: "I've done it! I've done it!" Or take another piece pro- 
duced by Mr. Fiske, "Marta of the Lowlands." This, too, was 
the unwritten law at the point of the knife, and applauded by the 
sympathetic beholder. Nor have you forgotten the Greek maiden 
who braved the gods and carried out the unwritten law of the 
heart in burying her brother, that he might not be a prey to the 
birds of the air. 

it is with some not unpleasurable regret that we find Mr. Royle 
straying under our line of fire directed against those dramatists 
who make (or have made) merry, in the clubs and indirectly in 
public print, over my contention that playwriting is an art, and 
that there are no "bom" dramatists, never were, and never will 
be. A bom dramatist could, by no possibility, make a mistake of 
any kind, technical or otherwise. Mr. Royle was bora with many 
gifts; he is a lovely gentleman, but he is not a "bora dramatist." 
He has learaed his art to a point of very great proficiency; and in 
learning, he was "bora again," and that is the only way in whidi 
anyone can become a "bora dramatist." 

"The Bridal Path." 

''The Bridal Path" was a failure. It should not have been. The 
idea, the intent, the comedy, and the philosophy of it were sound 
and substantial, but they were inadequately developed in the writ- 
ig and, on the whole, overthrown in the performance. A pure- 
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minded girl who regards marriage seriously and as an obligation 
of womanhood, and not at any time as a frolic of the passions, 
loves a young man whom, with all the promptings of her nature, 
her heart and soul and mind, she has selected as her ideal of whole- 
some manliness. He is slipping away from her under the fascina- 
tions of a Russian artist, a superficial and designing creature. The 
girl plans to bring him back to her, his proper mate, and to the 
point of making his delayed proposal of marriage. She has in- 
serted in a weekly publication devoted to society gossip a fictitious 
account of an escapade involving herself and the tardy lover, be- 
lieving that this indirect appeal to his manliness will settle mat- 
ters between them. This is a daring scheme. Is it unwomanly, 
improbable, preposterous? It depends partly on the technical 
handling of it. The logic of playwriting would seem to require 
that first should be shown the reasonableness, and indeed the neces- 
sity, of such procedure on her part. All the circumstances leading 
up to her resolution should be manifest. Action, always ultimately 
in the minds of the audience, is made possible only by the various 
probabilities involved in the means employed. H is improbable 
that a young woman should insert a paragraph in a newspaper in- 
jurious to herself unless we see, from facts shown, that she may 
accomplish her object unharmed. AH our knowledge of the char- 
acter of the man involved is from hearsay story. Constructive 
analysis is open to so much discussion with the dramatist, and may 
be so unfair to him that we make the adventure of suggestion only 
when the particular matter seems to be plain. We think the action 
is begun too late, and that what are now Conditions Precedent 
should be acted out in the action itself. By that means, what is 
now artificial could be made nattu*al. The action is begun too late, 
because now there is no time or opportunity provided in which to 
set forth certain conditions. Too many questions are left unan- 
swered. Why was the girl ignorant of the true character of the 
Russian artist and of the real relations with her of the man she 
schemed to marry until she retired to her room to take off her 
bridal veil? It was logically essential to show why she had faith 
in the man up to the moment when she received as a bridal present 
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frcMn die Rtissuui artist a bracelet worn by h^ as a token of love» 
or in recognition of h^ favors, by the man won from her by the 
purer woman. The play is fall of such inconsistencies, proceeding 
either from carelessness in working out essential things, or from 
the changes made in the coarse of preparing the prodncdon. The 
interfering hand of the stage manager seems to be visible. We 
donbt if Thompson Bochan^n is r esponsible for the tntrodaction 
of a stapid detective to gaard the wedding p re sents who bamps into 
everybody oflfcioasly and does not know the bridegroom. However, 
we do not undertake to distribute the blame for inaptness here and 
there. But we think we can safely make the point that the play 
was hastily written (or stupidly chang^) and that it was brought 
to performance without due care. There are some lovely passages 
in it, sudi as the wedding, the young bride unveiling in her room, 
with her tender trepidation eagerly awaiting die man she had not 
ignobly (if properiy manag^) won, and the various scenes in 
which the negro mammy superintended affairs and gave h^ wise 
advice. The play has charming moments. Why ^ouM it be lost? 
Why should it not be revised? Why diould it be thrown into the 
dtmip heap? Why diould everybody concerned in die production 
of plays eat their hearts out with failure, when failure can be re- 
trieved? Thousands upon thousands of dollars are lost annually 
by managers in their abandonment of plays that could be redeemed. 
The improvidence, of course, in presenting plays hopelessly fore- 
doomed to failure is just as wasteful; and almost as wasteful is the 
obstinate habit of ordering "hands off," for the betterment of an 
imperfect play, if its box-office receipts show that it is at all 
viable. In the drama one does not readi years of entire discretion 
until he is about forty; and so it may be that Thompson Buchan- 
^Hm, perhaps superabundantly supplied with the self-confidence of 
youth, has failed in this play out of carelessness. Revise it, secure 
a proper production, and let the wholesome girl bride come into 
her own. 

A Feature of this Year's Magazine. 
From time to time, unusual space must be given to the chapters 
of "The Philosophy of Dramatic Principle," in order to insure the 
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publication of that work in full in these pages during the year 1913. 
By reason of this, analytical reviews of various current plays will 
be delayed; but plays of consequence or which afford useful com- 
ment, such as "A Good Little Devil" and a number of others, will 
not be neglected. For that matter, to witness a single performance 
of some given play is not always enough for our purpose. It is 
proper to say as to "The Philosophy of Dramatic Principle" that 
it is published, unrevised, just as it was written twelve years ago 
and used since that time in the course in playwriting. The prin- 
ciples will never get old-fashioned. This will be proven by abun- 
dant analysis of plays brought forth by the "progressive" tenden- 
cies. There are distinctions, which we shall discuss, but none of 
those distinctions can shake the foundations of the drama. 



THE PHILOSOPHY OF DRAMATIC PRINCIPLE 

AND METHOD 

These chapters, which will be published serially in this magazine 
and which have been in use in my school from its establishment, and 
my "Analysis of Play €k>n8truction," will throw a conclusive li^ht on 
the personal matter I saw fit to introduce to your attention m the 
first number of "The American Playwright." 

CHAPTER X. 

Cause and Effect (Continued) 

Without the self-sacrifice of Camille there would be no play; 
unless Parenthia subdued the barbarian there would be no play. 
From all this it may be seen that the Cause of Action is the pivotal 
point of the play, is the second part of the Proposition. In a suit 
at law, it is the blow that has been struck, or the injury that has 
been done. The Cause of Action so far as we have just examined 
it, is obviously concrete. The moment that the marriage between 
Romeo and Juliet was secretly established, that moment their fate 
was sealed, and the conduct of the play. It is not possible in any 
such case to disregard a Cause of Action which has been brought 
to that point logically and which must be followed to a logical con- 
clusion. 

Let us now take up the causes in ''Camille/' following Cause 
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and Effect as far as possiUe with refcrea c c to tteoi as tfcqr are 
taifolded in the ActioiL The art of the auibor ^''"■^■T^f in onldM- 
tng these canses and effects in a way that win be the aost eB ec ti fe 
with an andience. The whole b nsin ea s is to write with refcrcMce 
to the aodienoe. Vanrille lores Camille; his suit does not thriire 
witfi her, for ^e is indifferent to all men. Why? That is broa|^ 
ont by Nanine's accoont of her life. The better path has been 
closed to Camille, she is disa p p oin ted in her soctal am b iti on s and 
has fallen into a hopeless life of momentary pleasure, shutting her 
eyes to the fnture. It will be obserred that we are considering only 
die larger causes and effects. It would not lie to tlie pur pose at 
this point to call attention to the cause of Nidiette's coming, to 
the fact that her coming and the gossip about her which ensues 
caused Varville's inquiry about Camille's history and Nanine's 
revelation of it. These are minor and, as you might say, mechan- 
ical causes and effects. By reason of the larger causes and effects 
the main action of the play proceeds. Armand loves Camille, and 
because his conversation reveals him as a suitor of pure intent, 
and entirely different from the others, her attention is drawn to 
him. Because of his charact^ and his »ncerity, and because of 
her history, she does not accept his love or permit herself to think 
of loving him. It is because of his love for her tfiat the gayety 
and frivolity of the supper scene urged him to beg her to "leave 
this tainted sphere. It is not worthy of you. Listen to die voice 
of one who truly loves you. Give me leave to find your heart and 
teach it to throb anew — to make it my shrine, my sanctuary, my 
home." Here is a scene, that to the casual observer seems wholly 
episodic, and yet it is like the invisible atmo^ere in whidi die 
air presses equally in every direction. It is filled with cause. Ar- 
mand's love grows with his knowledge of her; cause is added to 
cause. By reason of this new love, Armand has a right to be jeal- 
ous, for Camille is not yet ready to throw Varville over, and still 
permits his protection. Armand returns and his plea prevails over 
her, and, though with misgiving, she throws Varville over and con- 
sents to the idyllic love proposed by her true lover. By reason of 
this love and absorption in eadi other, the father of Armand comes 
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to represent to her his demands, and Camille makes the sacrifice 
after a discussion of the case which covers every point of the 
struggle and sounds every depth of her heart. The minor causes 
of Action and their results are managed with beautiful effect. By 
reason of her self-sacrifice, and of her firmness in her resolve, she 
must submit to the crushing ordeal which ends the fourth act, and 
which leads to the duel between Armand and Varville. By reason 
of her self-sacrifice which must be reckoned with as adding to her 
physical decline, she is at the point of death, and the father, in 
recognition of her nobility of character and purified nature, con- 
sents to the return of Armand, and thus she dies united with him 
in spirit, forgiving him and forgiven by those hearts in which char- 
ity abides. The play would lack in power and in truth if the hap- 
penings were not logical and a series of causes and effects. The 
Cause and Effect just described is structural and absolutely essen- 
tial to the Plot and Action of a play. We have seen that Action 
is much less rigid than Plot. A play would be lacking in pliability 
if everything in it had to proceed with the footfall of military pre- 
cision — right, left, right, left. A play is not the less consistent and 
artistic in that many of its causes and effects are subordinate and 
incidental and less specific. If we consider Gustave and Nichette's 
part in the play you will find that they do not cause any of the 
turns in the Plot by anything that they do, yet they are closely 
connected with the Action. Gustave becomes the second of Ar- 
mand in the duel. He assures Armand that Camille loves him. In 
the beginning of Act III, we have the talk between Camille, 
Nichette and Gustave, in which Camille pours out her expressions 
of love more passionately than she does to Armand himself. As 
a result, we know that Gustave believes that Camille loves him. 
This scene in the third act is absolutely essential to the develop- 
ment of the play; not that it affects any turn of the Action, but 
it introduces light and shade, for the happiness of Camille in her 
purpose to imitate the love of her two humble friends is apparent. 
It is not exactly Cause and Effect; but it brings out the effect 
which has had its Cause. The honest and innocent love of Gustave 
and Nichette is a kind of background on which is woven the un- 
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happy love of Camille. Their lives are in her mind all the time, 
and the audience is conscious of the lesson it teaches always. It 
is impossible adequately to describe ho wclosely connected the 
passive elements of the Action are with the Complete Action. We 
may describe such elements in a play as "indirect" in the matter 
of Cause and Effect. 

''In Still Waters Run Deep/' the Cause and Effect is simple 
enough. This is naturally the case when a play is susceptible of 
being divided into three acts, for the Cause and Effect is coinci- 
dent with the Proposition, namely, Conditions, Cause and Effect. 
We see at once that Mildmay has lost his authority in his own 
household. Why? We know that Hawksley is a scoundrel and 
yet he cannot proceed against him. Why? Because he has not 
secured the proof of his rascality. Mildmay's conduct is governed 
not only by what he knows and suspects, but by a play of events 
which constantly develops new motives and Cause and Effect. It 
is sometimes objected that Mildmay is overdrawn, that a man of 
his resoluteness of character would not have permitted such a 
state of affairs to come upon his family. But the art of Taylor 
is adequate to meet this criticism. The opening scene amply ex- 
plains how he has lost control of his family. It is worth while to 
call attention to this in order to show the necessity of laying a 
firm foundation for the Action of the play. Observe that Mildmay 
gives much of his time to working in the garden ; that the wife and 
the aunt are shown to be unreasonable, and that by their nagging 
they have reduced him to silence, and practically exclude him from 
participation in the home life. He sleeps while his wife plays. He 
is a loving and easy-going man. Mrs. Stemhold says of him ''he 
has none of those ridiculous pretentions which most men set up, 
to a will of his own." That is a great point. "You can do what 
you like with him if you will only take the trouble." His wife is 
full of romance. Mrs. Stemhold, the aunt, is also moved by ro- 
mance, but as a practical woman of the world has an eye to busi- 
ness. The money involved belongs to the women and is controlled 
by Potter. Hawksley is an attractive rascal, aiming to turn senti- 
ment and romance into ready cash. Surely, here is a combination 
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of circumstances sufficient to explain the cause of Mildmay's silent 
methods. Indeed, he is forced to act as he does. He is confront- 
ing a peril which admits of no reasoning either with friend or foe. 
It would be difficult to find scenes in the drama more compact with 
Cause and Effect. Mrs. Stemhold's silly affair with Hawksley is 
disturbed by Potter's confidence to her that he suspects that there 
is a flirtation between Mrs. Mildmay and Hawksley. This causes 
Mrs. Stemhold to retreat behind a screen to witness the meeting 
between Mrs. Mildmay and Hawksley. As a result of what she 
hears, her eyes are opened to the danger of her niece as a rival, 
and to herself from ''that double-faced villain." It is natural to 
assume that Mildmay has suspected much, and we now begin to 
see him discovering things. He overhears Hawksley and Potter 
talking of the investment. We know that he has already taken 
means to ascertain facts about Hawksley, and we see him discov- 
ering the true state of affairs by overhearing the quarrel between 
Mrs. Stemhold and Hawksley; and that Mrs. Mildmay is rescued 
from her peril partly by her conscience, and partly by Mildmay's 
return; that a complication of affairs is growing up which must be 
solved. Mildmay's visit to Hawksley's room in the second act is 
caused by the necessity to thwart the scheme, both in the matter 
of investment, and in the power which Hawksley has over Mrs. 
Stemhold in the possession of her letters, and Mildmay is enabled 
to accomplish his objects by reason of the facts in his possession 
and his own coolness. In the third act, Mildmay regains posses- 
sion of the confidence of his household and the love of his wife 
by reason of what has been done by the final expostu*e of the 
schemer. Everything is logical and conclusive. If the Action of 
the play were followed out minutely, it would be seen to proceed 
step by step by means of Cause and Effect. 

CHAPTER XI. 

LIFE 

Drama is not Life in and for itself, pure and simple. This may 
sound paradoxical, and yet it is a fundamental principle of drama. 
Disobedience to this fact wrecks managers daily and renders futile 
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the efforts of many writers for the stage. Ignorance of the dis- 
tinction is misleading, and operates as a deadly undertow to the 
tmwary. In the very attempt and mistaken zeal for the truth of 
nature and *1ife** one becomes false to both nature and art. 

It seems all the more a paradox in that drama in perfect form 
as to its material parts is found in life, and ultimately it must con- 
form to life itself, if it is to be true drama and not of the artificial 
type; but at best the drama admits life only under the conditions 
which it imposes. It is not life in its boundlessness, but it is the 
quintessence of Life. Life is not governed by any human art, or 
science: the drama is. 

Come as close to Li f^ as we may in the drama, there is always 
that thin veil between the two that separates the real from the 
unreal, the actual firom the imitation, life from its semblance. It 
is a line as impassable as that between the flesh and the disem- 
bodied »pintv To reproduce actual life on the stage is impossible. 
You can no more create or recreate life tfian you can fly. God 
aKMvr can do 90. There are so many conditions, so many possibili- 
Hetk n^lati^MKk incMhHDHs. acddents and incidental properties and 
^lfta)lt<e^ In UI^k in almeel any given ctrcumstances, there are a 
lHvm«t4^k^ millisMi l^o^nbilities and things tugging you away from 
rt^ vi?m^^ V'f thinupt -Itwa Unity. Ve lose and gain friends to no 
I'M^t'^MK^^ ^uartiel aimlec^v and so much of everything goes to 
«a!ttie. at^d Ivh^^ ^^^KkHns atek b the denouement of eardily existence 
^t t\^ut^ded outvxHue of an object. There is an art of living, 
t\\i\ It^^ne are r*rt^ of little or great dramas in many lives; but for 
\kst Muvftt ^rt. it i$ an incoherent struggle. Lif<e is a vast contiguity 
\st !^\Mnethm|t<t and nothings^ relevant and irrelevant — necessary and 
MM«^i'vME^!(at \ thinits. Drama exists in it. but it must be evaporated 
h\s\\\ it HI* Mil i!i fVxMn the sea. 

Ili^ fruition of h\H^ and circumstance in Life and Drama are 
Mit-tt^Ui^^i viifTeiftUlv in the matter of time. In life many dramas 
IlittV ^^MUv* «^oone» or later, from a single meeting of a number of 
hliftlfivlvi*^ No miin livcj^ a|>art from his fellows, A glance of 
Ww- v-^H \m\ loHuenve a deMinv years later. There is fortune in 
\\\\- m\\ of thin \yf^\AK\\\ or that. A word, an action, a gesture — 
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everything that comes near to us may have something to do with 
our future. The influences that make up a life are too widely scat- 
tered to bear any direct comparison with the compact material of 
a drama proper. 

Let us always bear in mind that the people of the stage are not 
real people— that they do not belong to our lives. There is no 
power of gold or blandishment that can wrest the affection of the 
heroine of the play from her true lover to us. Its idealities are not 
to be disturbed by the cupidity and wretchedness of the world. We 
shall not meet these characters after the fall of the curtain. Yet, 
we want these unreal people to appear more real than we are ac- 
customed to see, and to live in our memory as if we had known 
them, and the drama is the only art that can give them the sem- 
blance of human beings that live. The Drama, the greatest dis- 
covery of all ages (relating to the edification of the soul) is ages 
old; its only rival being the Biograph, the greatest simple discov- 
ery of a century of inventions, which, when it has added to it the 
perfected phonograph, will still fall short of the marvels of the 
acted drama. 

Life is the well from which we draw all truth in the drama; but 
you will readily concede that there are many things in Life which 
are not dramatic, that there are dreary stretches that we willingly 
let go into the waste bag of Time. But again. Life is also filled 
with drama, more than can ever be exhausted by the demands for 
the mimic. It is glorious this life. Youth is filled with its illusions; 
every youth, comely or agreeable, whom the girl encounters is a 
possible factor in the happiness that she believes is awaiting her; 
everything beckons on. Let age creep on with the others. The 
young take interest in themselves, and so do we all; but what in- 
terest can we take in one whose fate is settled? An interest in 
a worthy man, certainly, but if his life is no longer dramatic, frank- 
ness would admit that the form of esteem, admiration, love and 
affection lacks the dramatic quality. "What are your hopes, aspi- 
rations, and expectations this morning?'' used to be the friendly 
salutation of a dear old man in the days long past. Life is filled 
with futilities; the drama knows nothing of them without its com- 
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pensations. Life is filled with wasted effort; the drama gathers at 
least the lesson, and enforces it in the time required for the sands 
to run from the glass with but a turning or so. It is a vain effort 
to introduce the confusion of actual life into a play; and confusion 
it will be unless you select the right moods and tenses. 

Practically, the only warrant for life in the characters in a play 
is the Story, the Proposition, the Plot. With these certificates of 
birth, they get closer to the semblance of life, until the point of 
illusion is reached; and who will say that the illusion of actual life, 
of youth or old age, are more substantial? These characters can- 
not exist on the stage aimlessly. In life, pity 'tis, they can. They 
live a bare three hours at most, and not three-score-years-and-ten. 
While the marriage of one of our friends — or shall we say two? 
— is not in itself drama, the marriage of Romeo and Juliet is be- 
cause there are definite causes and results. It is drama at the 
moment, before and after the moment. In fact, a marriage in real 
life always has in it some of the elements of drama, but the re- 
production of a mere ceremony on the stage is a work of super- 
erogation, a useless multiplication of banalities, if the dramatic 
human element, including the art element, which must be definite, 
does not hover over it. Let that marriage be interrupted, from 
some dramatic reason, it is lifted from mere life and commonplace 
into the specifically dramatic, if the interruption is a part of a 
complete action. In "The Motr and the Flame," Mr. Clyde Fitch 
holds pretty close to a reproduction of mere life, for he introduces 
the feverish alarms as to the entrance of the cortege and all the 
accompaniment of clatter by the fashionable throng, but it is the 
interruption that makes a drama of it. Without that the entire 
scene or act would have fallen flat. Observe that a living art in 
a writer enables him to convey more of life into his play than is 
commonly done by the conventional author. That close adherence 
to life and nature is a material part of the dramatic art, of the 
living art, will be demonstrated on occasion under the different 
principles, as well as how the principles are used as tools to this 
end. But Art imposes its limitations; nothing can be done without 
its consent. It is true, undoubtedly, that it would be unnatural to 
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reproduce on the stage much that happens naturally in life. A 
loving wife» on hearing of the sudden death of her husband, would 
weep far into the dark night and many weary days after that. 

But it is a perversion of truth — or a half understood truth only, 
to say, as has been said, and earnestly, by misguided artists, that 
nature is unnatural and needs a guardian. On the contrary, it is 
a proof that Nature and Art are allied when we see that the 
process of elimination used by art is going on all the while in Life 
itself; for we forget numberless details of our life. Technique 
eliminates more quickly in order to fit things for the drama. 

I have seen a number of plays written by amateurs in which 
the entire marriage ceremony from the Episcopal Prayer Book was 
introduced. A correct idea of the relations between Life and the 
Drama must be gained before the inexperienced author can make 
the slightest headway. "To go back to Nature" is the empty cry 
of him who does not know how to hark back to Nature. It is a 
natural reaction against the conventional, but true art is not neces- 
sarily conventional. Life itself is nothing except to him who makes 
something of it ''as he moves, and has his being"; and how can 
it be more to him who is without art? For the drama, in its very 
definition, is "an imitation of life." 

We cannot deny to life any of its rights under the constitution 
of the drama; but we must recognize the limitations to which Life 
must submit when it appears in its second form — on the stage. It 
is a reincarnation, and not exactly the same thing except in es- 
sence, and glorified and translated. It is consequently no indignity 
to Nature. Art, as solvent as it is, as powerful as it is, would be 
a pygmy in attempting to chain up life, a Gulliver whose vastness 
is beyond our comprehension. 

This does not mean that Art is not Nature. It is Nature. It 
should be aesthetic Nature, but Art means fashioning. The drama 
has as much right to its individual existence as you have — you who 
are among the living and exercise all the functions of a human 
being. We have seen that there is only a certain proportion of 
the dramatic in life, at best. Life is full of commonplaces, but 
even the commonplaces may become dramatic under conditions. 
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Everything in a play must be dramatic — and we have seen that 
that only is dramatic which conforms to dramatic law. If it does 
not, then it matters not how true to life it is. There is no senti- 
ment so high, no truth so beautiful, no pathos so touching, no 
humor so irresistible that it can find a proper place in a given 
drama without cause. All this obstinacy in regard to the use of 
"Life" in the drama is the more remarkable in that it has no coun- 
terpart in any other art or in any other practical affair. We thresh 
wheat in order to gather the grain from the diafF; we invent a 
process to rid the oats from the hulls and thereby make them more 
palatable; we expend great labor and employ many processes in 
order to make gold available; and few are the gifts of Nature and 
God which are ours without some process of preparation. 

It is a serious hallucination with many that they are writing 
drama when they are merely reproducing life — as they imagine. 
The definition, in addition to saying that the drama is an imitation 
of life, says that a drama must be a complete action. Theoretically, 
we must assume that a complete action, an entire drama may hap- 
pen in life. Otherwise, I should have little hope to reduce the 
principles to the basis of life. But practically they do not so exist; 
the material for a drama does, just as gold exists hidden or on 
the surface, and sometimes almost in a pure state. 

You can make nothing of drama but an art. This is proved, in 
a manner, by the limitations imposed on the actor. The actor 
ceases to be himself; he is the character, and any action that he, 
as a person, may do which is inconsistent with the position of the 
character is fatal to the correct impression. The Qiost in Hamlet 
cannot appropriately sneeze. It is just as important that the ma- 
terial be under the control of art as the actor. 

Let us show from the Characters required in a play how life 
must yield to Art. In real life your principal character, your 
heroine, for example, may have living a father and mother, two 
grandfathers and mothers, a dozen brothers and sisters. They are 
all interested in her. Try to use them all in a single dramatic 
action, in one play, and you would be attempting the impossible. 
The process of elimination begins with the very choice of your 
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character. You do no violence to life in killing certain unnecessary 
characters in your raw material. Nor is the invention of a char- 
acter which is lacking in the raw material an indignity to nature. 
Wool is none the less wool when made into a garment. 

Illustration of the difference between Life and Art could be 
made from every principle of the drama. Is drama any the less 
life because of this limitation of your medium or form? Because 
you exclude things that are in life — ^which life gladly excludes from 
its memories — which are negligible quantities and which are not 
within the needs of your medium? The chapter on the Necessary 
and the Unnecessary comes to the aid of Art, for art is selection 
and rejection. We must conform nature to art and art to nature, 
and the effect is effective. It is never the art that is the object, 
but Life. The one visible; the other unseen. The art is not even 
an artificiality; it does not distort life in the slightest degree; it 
is the same as life, dramatic life and real life the same, for they 
must meet on common ground. To contend to the contrary would 
be to say that the drama is not life at all, in the sense of conform- 
ing to it, and in not giving all its details. No art can do that. No 
painter attempts it. He is the best artist who can give the most 
details, in spite of the impressionist school ; but it requires fine art 
to subordinate detail. 

It is mere life — and valueless — if your depiction of life, as close 
as it may be to life itself, lacks action within itself or with refer- 
ence to the general and main action. There is nothing more 
agonizing to an audience than scenes without action. The ama- 
teur gets infatuated with his characters, and gives them every 
right of a human being. 

Looked at from every point of view, the common idea as to 
the relations of Life to the Drama is absurd. In the matter of 
scenery alone, a drama direct from life is almost impossible. Hap- 
penings in life, in various localities, and at different times must 
be compressed as to time, and made to take place on a single spot. 

The Drama, above all, is objective, and Life is subjective. Life 
is Drama with a difference; and Drama Life with a difference; the 
one plus the other. And yet we see the acolytes, without art, 
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imagining a series of events, imagining life, putting it into form- 
less form and calling it both Life and Drama. With them, any- 
thing that occurs to them in whatever Sequence is Drama, because 
it is Life, as they imagine or create it. 

In point of fact, Life is the last thing put into a drama. For 
Drama is the translation of the philosophy of life into dramatic 
form. Or, however it is arrived at, by synthesis or analysis, the 
play must conform to the laws of the drama. The very fact 
that you keep your material (from life) plastic, making constant 
changes and revisions, in the construction of your play, is a dem- 
onstration that the mere life in the material is subordinate to the 
art of shaping it. You may, in revising a play, transpose the last 
act to the first. You could not exercise such a marvel with real 
life. Your characters are not entitled to speech until you have 
constructed the play and provided for each scene. A drama, then, 
is theoretical and mechanical up to this point. Further discussion 
and demonstration of the fact that the tendency to follow mere 
life in the writing of a play is as inherent in the beginner and 
him who is ignorant of the dramatic art as original sin will be de- 
ferred for the present. 

But to sum up brefly now: 

A play may drop into mere life by lack of a Proposition. 

By lack of Plot. 

By lack of Unity. 

By improper Sequence. 

By the absence of Cause and Effect. 

By being Story and not Action. 

By not being Self-Explanatory. 

By lack of Indirectness. 

By the absence of the Necessary, and the presence of the Un- 
necessary. 

By the lack of preparation or by over-preparation. In short, 
every principle, in itself and in its relations to other principles, 
may be violated, because in Life anything may happen; characters 
in their dialogue may say anything — in life; but the case is wholly 
different in the drama. 
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We have said that Life is the last thing to be given to a drama. 
And then it gets upon its feet and walks. Speech is given to the 
characters and they are supplied with the means of additional ex- 
pression in the way of Business. With each step we get closer 
to Life. And just as Life is the pitfall of the amateur, so is Busi- 
ness the bane of the actor and stage manager. There is prac- 
tically no difference between the "professional" who thinks in 
Business first, last and all the time, and the one who thinks in 
terms of mere life all the time, except that the one does not know 
better, and the other should. Women are especially prone to the 
illusions of dreams, themselves illusionized, their plays not pro- 
ducing any illusion with any audience. Men with disordered minds, 
writing on disordered material, reach no better results. A woman 
whose heart is full of pity (except when it is pitiless) is apt to 
be led astray in the construction and writing of a play by oppor- 
tunities for scenes which are full of sentiment and, for that matter, 
of truth to nature. 

One would think that the limitations imposed by the Principles 
set forth would make the art of playwriting very intricate. So it 
is at times, but both as an art and as a product, it may be made 
very simple by the use of Method. We cannot now anticipate 
the separate discussion of Method. We must be content with 
saying that Method is the solution. The method of process of 
thought is more useful than a general knowledge, theoretical 
knowledge, of the principles, and on top of that, full information 
as to the material drawn from Life. You must know how to handle 
your tools. There is a right and a wrong way to drive a nail. There 
is an art about everything that is worth the while* There is a right 
way in fingering in piano playing, or in holding the bow with the 
violin; but the bom amateur — whidi is synonymous with the bom 
fool — always thinks that the wrong way is the right way, or refuses 
to regard principles as principles, or to handle them in a workman- 
like manner. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

STORY. 

Story, in its most comprehensive definition, may be described as 
a material part of a play which should be acted, but which is told. 
It may occur in infinite forms to the detriment of a play. Before 
further elucidating the subject, let us at once understand that nar- 
rative is not necessarily synonymous with Story, and that the Con- 
ditions Precedent, properly introduced and made a part of the ac- 
tion, is not Story. 

There is some confusion in nomenclature, and until distinctive 
terms are selected, where needed in this new Technique, the stu- 
dent will bear in mind the differences in the use of the word Story. 
It is necessary to every science that a term should have an abso- 
lute meaning, conveying an idea with precision and with all its 
limitations. Recourse is usually had to the Latin or the Greek. 
It would be best to substitute the English equivalents, if possible. 
We have already assigned the term Story to the technical equiva- 
lent of the proposition or statement of a play. Ask the unscientific 
writer what the story of his play is, and he will launch out into a 
detailed account of all the happenings. In other words, he will 
give you the action of the play, not what it is about, but how it 
is brought about. That is one distinction; in the present discus- 
sion, let us bear in mind only the definition of Story as applied to 
that which is told instead of being acted. 

A play should be acted in all its material parts. It is obvious 
that if you have an excess of material and attempt to put into 
two hours or so what would properly require twice or thrice the 
time to act, you would have to resort to words in order to compress 
it all into space. Extend this idea further and you will recognize 
that the material could not be acted at all and would have to be 
told or described. It would require some other form. It would 
not be available for the stage. Even if the material could be com- 
pressed to a point where the acting would give the outlines of the 
play, without the details, it would still not be a play, but merely 
the outlines of a play- It would be acted Story. It would seem so 
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meagre that it would lack reality and substance. It reminds one 
of the descriptive reply made by an English Lord to a member of 
his club in London. It was rumored that a treaty of peace was 
about to be negotiated, in one of the wars between England and 
France. The representative of the French government was uncom- 
monly thin, 'i hear that France has sent over an ambassador to 
sign the treaty of peace/' tentatively remarked a member of the 
club, knowing that the Lord was well informed in cabinet secrets. 
''No, it has hardly reached that stage," replied the Lord, "France 
has only sent over the preliminaries of a treaty by the outlines of 
an ambassador." 

Do you not see that if you have more material than can be 
acted in proper detail you have only the anatomy or the outlines 
of a play? There will be something wrong with the play physio- 
logically. There is a functional disturbance that needs treatment. 
The organs are not working normally, and there is no health in it. 
It is a case of atrophy and your play is no more a real play than 
the ossified man is a real man. Where are the adipose tissues and 
the flow of life in the veins? The superabundance of material has 
afforded a superabundance of plot, plot being the first essential 
mechanism, and the necessary fulness of plot has crowded out the 
details of Action. The Action develops Plot and, in consequence 
is larger than the Plot. Action proper lacking, the details of the 
Plot may equal or exceed the details of Action, and there is a 
resultant meagemess. In a way, the whole becomes greater than 
the parts, or if the missing details of action were there, the play 
might be too long or large for the customary time allowed to a 
single performance. It certainly is not drama in the full sense of 
the word, and its effects are that of acted story. It does not rep- 
resent a thing happening as it did happen. It is an epitome, and 
as economical as the drama is, that is impossible. The drama 
economises in order to be lavish. In order to be real, it must give 
details. While the Plot is made up of Cause and Effect, it is 
to the action we must look for a full appreciation of the causes- 
Although this kind of story play does not narrate that which should 
be acted, it leaves things undone which have to be inferred, and 
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The Academic Course. 

The volumes in the Academic Course contain, in all, about fif- 
teen hundred pages. Response to the offer concerning it must be 
immediate. The offer holds until the 15th of April, the date of 
the next issue of this magazine. 



THE MAGAZINES AND SPECIAL ARTICLES 

The Sun, February 9, has an exceedingly interesting interview 
with W. J. Ferguson, who was in the cast of ''Our American 
Cousin," at Ford's Theater, when Abraham Lincoln was assassi- 
nated. He was just beginning his career as an actor, and in ad- 
dition of his memories of that occasion, he gives reminiscences of 
various actors and plays. Plays of the present, he thinks, are far 
superior to the ones in use a generation ago. He gives the fol- 
lowing: 

Reminiscence of Mansfield. 

Mansfield was just about to produce "Beau Brummell,'' in which 
Mr. Ferguson has been engaged to play the part of the valet. The 
night of the dress rehearsal, Mansfield's lack of confidence be- 
came positive hopelessness. After the first act, while the stage 
was being set for the second, he went next door to Ferguson's room 
and throwing himself disgustedly down upon a chair said: 

''Well, Billy, it's no use going on with this thing. It will never 
be a success. I think I'll telephone to the newspapers to change 
our advertisements to read that we will put on 'A Parisian Ro- 
mance' for a few extra performances in place of 'Beau Brummell' 
until we can find something else to fill the gap." 

"Nonsense, Mansfield," said Ferguson. "What are you think- 
ing about? This play is going to make a great hit, and I know it!" 

Ferguson was at the moment adjusting a new wig which he had 
bought. It was one of the finest creations of the wigmaker's art 
and had cost a considerable amount. Mansfield viewed it sadly. 

"I'm sorry, Billy," he said, "that you bought such an expensive 
wig, for this piece will never last over a week or two at the outside." 
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"Don't you believe it," answered Ferguson. "Will you give me 
the price of this wig on our hundredth night?'' 

"Indeed I will," answered Mansfield, "and mighty gladly." 

How the play was produced, what a success it was and how it 
ran for one hundred but a great many hundred nights, is theatrical 
history. 

One night, after "Beau Brummell" was an assured success, Mr. 
Ferguson, as the valet, handed Mansfield, as Beau Brummell, his 
hat, but wrong side foremost. Mansfield glanced in the crown 
before putting it on, as so fastidious a dandy as Beau Brummell 

« 

might be expected to do. He noted the wrong position, and with 
a profound glance handed the hat back to the valet. Mr. Fergu- 
son, all alert in his part, glanced into the crown, too, and then and 
there was enacted an impromptu and unrehearsed detail of the 
performance. As the valet, Mr. Ferguson, noted his error, he 
shrank visibly, raising his hand to his mouth, which opened slightly 
with the dismay proper to the occasion; then he righted the hat 
with just a little ostentation, and with a deep bow handed it back 
to Mansfield, who bowed as deeply and placed it upon his head. 
The audience thought it was all a part of the play, and the in- 
cident made so great a hit as to be distinctly worth retaining in^ 
the performance. 

The Eloquence of Silence. 

In an article entitled as above, in the March number of The 
Green Book, Julia Marlowe discourses of some remarkable effects 
in acting where no word is spoken. The dramatist, of course, sup- 
plies these opportunities, and must be mindful of the best means 
of expression in "writing" his play; consequently, what is said in 
the article has a direct bearing on playwriting itself and its 
technique, and we quote: 

"I recall, when a young girl, the first time I saw Edwin Booth. 
He and Lawrence Barrett were appearing in 'Othello.' Barrett 
impersonated Othello, and Booth lago. As I had never seen Booth, 
I did not know him when he appeared on the scene. Suddenly 1 
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discovered a figure at the back of the stage intently watching the 
Moor. You could see plainly that he contemplated some demoniac 
act. His eye and manner at once caught the attention of the 
house long before he had said a word. The look on his face was 
crafty and devil-like. This one incident proved to me that there 
was very much more in acting than the polished delivery of lines. 

'i recall an even more striking example. Years ago, I saw a 
dramatization of Zola's novel, 'Therese Racquin.' In this play 
there was the character of an old woman who became paralyzed 
through seeing a murder committed. This character during the 
entire action of the piece uttered not a word, and pretended that 
she could not hear. The audience knew that this was a ruse, yet 
she sat through the entire action of the play listening to the con- 
versation of the guilty persons. Now this old woman, who did not 
once use her voice after the paralytic stroke, proved to be the most 
important figure in the play. 

*in Gordin's 'The Kreutzer Sonata,' there is quite a remarkable 
example of the eloquence of silence. It will be recalled by those 
who saw the play that the wife, suspicious of her husband, sits 
down in silence by the window during an entire evening. The 
woman's sister and her husband have gone to the opera. She 
utters not a word, and after some little time during which there is 
a most impressive silence, the curtain descends. Three hours are 
supposed to elapse before the next act, and when the curtain rises, 
the woman is still in the same attitude, silently meditating. This 
device pictured better than words her agonizing state of mind." 

Miss Marlowe cites another effective example from "Crime and 
Punishment," a dramatization of Dostoievski's novel, which Paul 
Orleneff presented in New York two years ago. She also recalls 
that in Bernstein's play, ''The Thief," the husband, while extract- 
ing a confession from his wife, utters not a single word. The 
article is well worth reading in full. 

The Green Book, for March, also has an article by Harris Merton 
Lyon on, "Why People Don't Write Plays"; "Binding the Feet of 
Our Theater"; a talk with Mary Shaw, by Frances Gilligan; and 
"The Big Ideas of the Owner of the Little Theater," by John Peter 
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C. Stubbs; and articles from the actor's point of view by Effie 
Siannon and Joseph Kilgour. 

The Metropolitan, for March, has *'How the 'Movies' Were 
Saved," by Will Irwin. 

The American, February 2, has a scene from ''A Good Little 
Devil"; February 16, from "Fine Feathers." 

Mr. Clayton Hamilton's discussion of current plays, in The Book- 
man for March, is purposeful, as usual, as is indicated in the head- 
ing, "Continuity of Structure in the Drama." 

Sardou's Borrowings. 

In a review in the literary section of the New York Times, Feb- 
urry 23, of "Sardou and Sardou's Plays," by Jerome Hart, published 
by J. B. Lippincott Company, Mr. Brander Mathews has this to 
say of Sardou's occasional appropriation of material and ideas not 
his own. We are not inclined to believe that there are only so 
many situations possible to dramatic complication. No charge of 
plagarism can rest, in our opinion, where a dramatist uses a sit- 
uation belonging to his material and without reference to what 
another dramatist has done with it. He may use a situation with 
no knowledge whatever of the details of its previous use. It all 
depends. However, the specific instances cited from Sardou are 
to the point: 

It is very curious that a playwright so fertile, so inventive, so 
ingenious, that a contriver of so supreme a cleverness should have 
been accused of plagarism again and again. Mr. Hart deals with 
these charges against Sardou a little too casually ; he seems to think 
that they had very little foundation in fact, and he is inclined al- 
ways to accept Sardou's own explanation of the accusation. A 
closer scrutiny would have revealed to the American biographer 
that the French playwright did not always get the best of the dis- 
cussion, clever as he was. 

Every story-teller who lays his emphasis upon situation, as Sar- 
dou did, must avail himself of the situations utilized by others be- 
fore him. There are only so many of these situations, after all, 
and no man can claim an exclusive right to any one of them; the 
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most that he is entitled to is a patent on the combination he has 
devised. Sardou was moved now and again to infringe this patent 
and to take for his own not only the situations which are common 
property and without which, indeed, no story-telling is possible, 
but also the combination of certain situations already devised by 
an earlier author. Sometimes the charge of plagarism fell to the 
ground and Sardou came out of the trial with clean hands. Some- 
times he was not so fortunate. 

Sometimes, again, although he had not had to stand his trial be- 
cause the author from whom he had borrowed chose wisely to keep 
silent, none the less can we detect the source of his story; for 
example, the main plot of 'T6dora," the sequence of its situations, 
is obviously very similar to the main plot of Adolphe Bdlot's dram- 
atized novel, "Le Drame de la Rue de la Paix." Very shrewdly 
Bdlot made no protest when he saw that Sardou had captured his 
adroit intrigue; he contented himself with persuading a manager 
to revive "Le Drame de la Rue de la Paix," whereupon the simi- 
larity of the two plots was made manifest instantly and unmis- 
takably. 

It must be said for Sardou, however, that he bettered what he 
borrowed. "F6dora" is a more moving play than ''Le Drame de 
la Rue de la Paix.'' And it must be said also that the accusation 
of plagarism lies against less than a quarter of his interminable 
plays, and not against any of the best of them, for the indebted- 
ness of "Les Pattes de Mouche," to Poe's "Purloined Letter" is 
only in a single episode. It is a pity that he descended to these 
occasional levyings on the property of others, for he had abundant 
invention of his own. And these forced loans of his are far fewer 
than those of the elder Dumas — who, however, was always frank 
about them and not secretive and evasive, as Sardou was in- 
clined to be. 

Lawrence Reamer. 

The Mirror, February 26, has an account, with portrait, of Law- 
rence Reamer, the dramatic critic of the New York Sun, "None 
furnishes," says The Mirror, "a more readable column of discus- 
sion of the current attractions. The Sun*s criticisms are written 
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in a fluent literary style with a flavor of wit and humor, a nice 
balance of judgment and a just appreciation of the elements of 
a good dramatic or musical entertainment. Mr. Reamer is tem- 
peramentally and academically equipped for his task." We may 
add that he has what many, even famous, critics have lacked, and 
what every critic should have, ample knowledge of playwriting 
from the technical side. 

A Glimpse of Synge. 

The Tribune quotes this from William Butler Yeats book, "The 
Cutting of An Agate" : 

''There are artists like Byron, Goethe, like Shelley, who have 
impressive personalities, active wills, and all their faculties at the 
service of the will; but Synge belonged to those who, like Words- 
worth, like Coleridge, like Goldsmith, like Keats, have little per- 
sonality, so far as the casual eye can see, little personal will, but 
fiery and brooding imagination. I cannot imagine him anxious to 
impress or convince in any company, or saying more than was suffi- 
cient to keep the talk circling. Some men have the advantage that 
all they write is a part of knowledge, but they are powerless be- 
fore events, and have often but one visible strength, the strength 
to reject from life and thought all that would mar their work or 
deafen them in the doing of it; and only this so long as it is a 
passive act. If Synge had married young, or taken some profes- 
sion, I doubt if he would have written books or been greatly in- 
terested in a movement like ours; but he refused various oppor- 
tunities to make money in what must have been an almost uncon- 
scious preparation. He had no life outside of his imagination, 
little interest in anything that was not its chosen subject. He had 
hardly seemed aware of the existence of other writers. I never 
knew if he cared for work of mine, and do not remember that I 
had from him even a conventional compliment, and yet he had the 
most perfect modesty and simplicity in daily intercourse; self-as- 
sertion was impossible to him. On the other hand, he was useless 
amidst sudden events. He was much shaken by the 'Playboy' 
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Robertson's "Caste." 



In the Sun, February 23, Charies E. Burnham writes the story 
of the rupture of Lester Wallack and W. J. Florence over Tom 
Robertson's "Caste." No one is in a better position to give ttie 
detaib than Mr. Burnham. Lester WaUack, in the absence of oopy- 
riglit protection at that time, had an arrangement with the dram- 
atist for the manu sc ri pt, when Fk>reiioe announced his forthcoming 
production of "Caste/* which he made in August, 1867. The let- 
ters that passed t wt we en Wallack, Florence, and Robertson are 
given. The dranuitist refused to accept a payment from Florence; 
Florence withdrew the pUy, and it was finally produced by Wal- 
lack, in May, 1868, pUying to $20,000 in the month of its run, 
which was large for those days. Florence had claimed that he 
secured the play by committing the performance of it in London 
to memory. It is an interesting chapter in the life of Lester Wal- 
lack. Mr. Bumham's reminiscences in book form would be worth 
the while. 

Modern German Drama. 

Rodolf Tombe, Jr., of the German Department, Columbia Uni- 
versity, writing to the literary section of the Times, gives the fol- 
lowing list of published German plays of significance during the 
period from the restoration of the empire in 1871 to the present 
day. We give it without supplement or qualification. An acquaint- 
ance with these plays, if you understand the language, will better 
supply yoti with an idea of the various modem movements and ten- 
dencies than the reading of innumerable volumes of criticism and 
essays. In other words, the reading of books about books, and 
books about about books about other books is the longest possible 
way around about. Many of these plays are not imprtant in them- 
selves, but they represent tendencies, and here and there, indi- 
vidual initiative. 

Anzengruber, "Der Pfarrer von Kirschfeld," "Der Meineid- 
bauer," "Der G'wissenswurm," "Das vierte Gebot"; Bahr, "Das 
Konzert"; Beer-Hofmann, "Der Graf von Charolais"; Beyeriein, 
^'Der Zapfenstreich" ; Dauthendey, "Die Spielereien einer Kaiser- 
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in"; Dreyer, "Drei," "Der Probekandidtt"; Erier, "Zar Peter"; 
Ernst (Otto), "Jugend von Heute/' "Fladismann als Erzieher"; 
Ernst (Paul), "Demetrios," "An Walewska," "Belinde"; Fitger, 
"Die Hexe"; Fulda, "Der Talisman"; Halbe, "Jugend," "Mutter 
Erdc"; Hardt, "Der Kampf," "Tantris der Narr"; Hartleben, "Ros- 
enmontag"; Hauptmann (Carl), "Die Bergschmiede/' "Moses," 
"Napoleon Bonaparte"; Hauptmann (Gerhart), "Von Sonnenauf- 
gang," "Einsame Menschen," "Die Weber," "Der Biberpelz," 
"Hannele," "Die versunkene Glocke," "Fuhrmann Henschel," "Der 
arme Heinricfa," "Rose Bemd," "Gabriel Schillings Flucht"; Hirsch- 
feld, "Die Miitter," "Agnes Jordan"; Hofmannsthal, "Der Tor und 
der Tod," "Elektra"; Holz und Schlaf, "Die Famine Selicke"; 
Krflgcr, "Der Kronprinz"; Lienhard, "Kttnig Arthur," "Wieland 
der Sdimied"; Lilienfein, "Der sdiwarze Kavalier"; Lothar, "K6* 
nig Harlekin"; Meyer-Fttrster, "Alt-Heidelberg"; Rademacher, "Jo- 
hanna von Neapel"; Riiderer, "Die Fahnenweihe" ; Schlaf, "Meister 
Oelze"; Schmidtbonn, "Der Graf von Gleicfaen," "Mutter Land- 
strasse," "Der Zom des Achilles"; Schnitzler, "Liebelei," "Der 
grfine Kakadu," "Das Zwischenspiel," "Der Junge Medardus"; 
Sdiolze, "Der Jude von Konstanz," "Mero«"; Sch5nherr, "Erde," 
"Das Kttnigreich," "Glaube und Heimat"; Stavenhagen, "Mudder 
Mews"; Stucken, "Gawan," "Lanzelot"; Sudermann, "Die Ehre," 
"Heimat," "Das Glttck im Winkel," "Fritzchen," "Johannes," "Die 
feme Prinzessen"; Thoma, "Die Medaille," "Die Lokalbahn"; Voss, 
"Schttldig," "Die blonde Kathrein"; Wedekind, "FrOhlings Er- 
wacfaen," "Der Erdgeist"; Widmann, "Die Maikfiferkom5die," "Der 
Heilige und die Tiere"; Wilbrandt, "Die Tochter des Herm Fab- 
ricius," "Der Meister von Palmyra"; Wildenbruch, "Die Karolin- 
gcr," "Der Menonit," "Vttter und Stthne," "Harold," "Die ()uit- 
zows," "Die Haubenlerche," "Heinrich und Heinricfas Geschlecht,"^ 
"Die Rabensteinerin" ; Wolzogen, "Das Lumpengesindel." 



NEW BOOKS ON THE DRAMA 

Sardou and the Sardou Plays — By Jerome A. Hart. J. B. Lip- 
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pincott Company. Philadelphia. $2.50 net. A thorough and 
exhaustive study of Sardou's life and works. A review will be 
made of this book. 

The Ice Lens — ^A four-act play on college morals- By George 
Frederick Gundelfinger. 12mo. New York. The Shakespeare 
Press. $1.00 net. 

The Snow Queen— A play for children. Adapted from Hans An- 
derson, by Leonora Loveran. 12mo. London: George Allen 
&Co. 

Brand — By Henrik Ibsen. Translated by J. M. Olberman. 12mo. 
Portland, Ore. 

Goethe's Key to Faust — By William Page Andrews. 12mo. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin Co. $1.00. 

The Necessary Evil — A one-act play. By Charles Rann Kennedy. 
12mo. New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.00. 

Le Misanthrope — By Moliere. Translated by Curtis Hidden Page. 
12mo. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

L'AvARE (The Miser) — By Moliere. Translated by Curtis Hidden 
Page. 12mo. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

The Return OF Odysseus — By Percy Stickney Grant. 12mo. New 
York : Brentano's. $ 1 .50. 

The Blindness of Virtue — ^A play in four acts. By Cosmo Ham- 
ilton. 12mo. New York: George H. Doran Co. $1.00. 

Tradition — One-act plays of contemporary life. By George Middle- 
ton. (With four other one-act plays; "On Bail"; "Waiting"; 
"Their Wife"; "Mothers"; "The Cheat of Pity.") New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. $1.35 net. 

Plays and Players in Modern Italy — By Addison McLeod. 8vo. 
Chicago: Charles H. Segel & Co. 

Addia, Madretta, and Other Plays — By Stark Young. 12mo. 
Chicago: Charles H. Sergei & Co. 

Irish Plays and Playwrights — By Cornelius Wey^andt. With 
illustrations. New York: Houghton, Mifflin Company. $2.00. 

My Autobiography — By Madame Judith. Translated from the 
French by Mrs. Arthur Bell. G. P. Putnam's Sons. $3.50. 

The Mortal Gods and Other Plays — By Olive Tilford Dargan. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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THE RECORD 

In this department is kept a complete record of current produc- 
tions in New York. That all plays are not technically discussed in 
these pages does not imply that this or that play is negligible, ai- 
though many plays are. We shall analjrze such of them only as will 
yield profit to the student. 

1913. 

February 3 — "The Sunshine Girl." Musical comedy. By Paul 
Rubens and Cecil Raleigh. Charles Frohman. Knickerbocker. 
(Julia Sanderson; Joseph Cawthom.) The heir to a factory of 
soap and perfumes at Port Sunshine, near London, is in love with 
one of the girls there. He works there incognito. He is to be 
disinherited if he becomes engaged or married within ten years. 
A friend impersonates him. After many complications, the will 
is set aside and all ends happily. A very successful musical 
comedy. 

February 3 — *The Old Firm." A ''whimsical comedy." By 
Harry and Edward Paulton. A. G. Delamater. Harris Theater. 
(William Hawtrey, Allison Shipworth.) An old inventor, at ex- 
tremities for money at the demand of his wife and otherwise, calls 
on the devil for help; a storm is in progress, and a purchaser for 
an interest in the invention appears, with whom he signs a con- 
tract in red ink. The play proceeds under this apprehension and 
misapprehension of the devil until the inventor finds that he is 
entitled to the luxury provided by his contract. 

February 3 — "Oedipus Rex." Sophocles. Garden Theater. John 
E. Kellerd. February 4— "Hamlet." 

February 3 — "The Second Mrs. Tanqueray." By Pinero. Mrs. 
Leslie Carter, under management of John Cort. Her first appear- 
ance here in that play. Thirty-ninth Street. 

February 6 — "The Honeymoon Express." Winter Garden. Post- 
poned from February 3. (Gaby Deslys, Al Jolson, Ada Lewis, 
Fanny Brice, Yancsi Dolly, Harry Pilcer, Ernest Glendenning.) By 
Joseph Herbert and Harold Atteridge. Staged by Ned Wayburn. 
It has probably the best effect yet obtained by means of the moving 
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l^^HMTi^^ V%»^> DiNilv^ Al JohoQ. «s dmuffeur, and others in an 
il^iKMkiK^li^ ae^ 9inHii >i(^^bliiig over a coontry road, making a short 
c^l 1^ s^MKtutkki^ Ifeit ts^fftssk Tlie machine has to be cranked up 
ataui ki^^rry ciUki aftd iiMrforint assistanoe. very animated and 
cottioat The rac^ as see«i by ike li^ts^ approaching, appearing 
and disappearing until the two racers meet at the station, is un- 
usually effective. A very satisfactory pcodndioo, with its dances 
and variety held to(ether by its ttiread of a story. 

February S— The Hundredtii Man.'* By Hutdieson Boyd. The 
National Federation of Theater Chtbs. Wallack's. The fourth 
production of the Federation; produced well, acted well by notable 
players; effective and entertaining. 

February 10— "The Irish Players." Wallack's. During the en- 
gagement of several weeks, plays heretofore seen here were re- 
vived and a number of plays produced here for the first time. 

February 10 — "The Magnanimous Lover." In one act. By St. 
John G. Ervine. A young woman rejects the offer of a lover who 
had abandoned her and her child and who now returns, accom- 
panied by his father, both hypocritical and confessing that it was 
a matter of conscience to have a ceremony of marriage performed. 
She is not ashamed, her conscience does not hurt her, and she 
cares nothing for form when the spirit of marriage is absent. 

February 11 — "Patriots." In three acts. By Lennox Robinson. 
A man, husband and father, is released from prison after many 
years. He had killed a man in a political riot. He finds that his 
wife and former associates in political agitation will not join him 
in the renewed agitation. The times have changed. 

February 13 — "Maurice Harte." By T. Murray. A young man, 
averse to becoming a priest, disappoints his family and loses his 
mind in the struggle between his will and theirs. Discussion of 
the Irish plays will be made at convenience. 

February 10 — "Romance." By Edward Sheldon. Maxine El- 
liott Theater. The Schuberts. (William Courtenay and Doris 
Keane.) A bishop endeavors to dissuade his nephew from his 
design to marry a light creature of the stage, and begins to tell 
him of a similar experience and infatuation of his own ; the scene 
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changes, in the next act, into a picture of that experience of forty 
years eariier; the singer proves to be the mistress of a banker, and 
presently the bishop-to-be comes to his senses, helped by her re- 
grets for her unworthiness. The play, which has established itself 
with its audiences, is an achievement in its delicate handling of 
dangerous material, leaving a full impression of sentiment, comedy, 
character, and of the romance of a generation within the memory 
of old New Yorkers. 

February 17— "The Unwritten Law." By Edwin Milton Royle. 
In four acts. Fulton Theater. H. H. Frazee. (May Buckley, 
Frank Sheridan.) A drunken husband, once prosperous, abandons 
his wife and her two children, a boy of ten and a girl just at wom- 
anhood. A saloonkeeper, an ingratiating but unprincipled person, 
is taken as a boarder, and presently is ''living with" the wife, hav- 
ing promised to marry her after a divorce is secured; as he is 
about to abandon her and go off with a circus rider, with whom he 
had formerly ''lived," the wife kills him. She loses her memory, 
which is restored by a hypnotist; and the jury will clear her by 
reason of the "unwritten law." The details and nature of this 
play are discussed elsewhere. 

February 17— "The Master Mind." By Daniel D. Carter. In 
four acts. Harris Theater. Werba and Luescher. A man plans 
to avenge his brother who has been sent to the electric chair by 
a district attorney. He sends to that person a chain of postal cards 
— white, red, black — to advise him of the progress of his scheme. 
He contrives to have him marry an attractive woman of bad char- 
acter, who falls in love with the district attorney that was. The 
avenger renounces his scheme at the entreaties of this woman. 
An ingenious but belated melodrama, with thrills suited to its au- 
diences. (Edmund Breese, Katherine La Salle.) 

February 17— Second week of "The Irish Players" at Wallack's. 
"Damer's Gold." By Lady Gregory. Described as the "story of 
a miser and a fool." Shaw's "Showing Up of Blanco Posnet" re- 
vived. First produced, "The Family Failing." By William Boyle. 

February 18— "The Bridal Path." In three acts. By Thompson 
Buchanan. Thirty-ninth Street Theater. Edward J. Bowes. (Ann 
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Murdoch, Robert Warwick.) A young woman hastens the proposal 
of her lover by having a bit of fictitious scandal involving him and 
her sent to a society paper. They are married; his affair with a 
Russian artist comes out; the enterprising and virtuous girl resents 
it; there is a reconciliation and happiness. The play has merits 
that are not revealed in a reference to its loosely-constructed story. 

February 18— "Gabriel Schilling's Flucht." By Gerhart Haupt- 
man. Irving Place Theater. An artist tries to escape from the 
lure of a woman, and not succeeding, kills himself. 

February 24 — "Widow by Proxy." By Catherine Chisholm Gush- 
ing. Gohan's. Lieblers. A legacy is awaiting a widow if she will 
visit her late husband's relatives. She resents their treatment of 
her as an upstart, and sends her companion — a literary lady — to 
represent her. Thus May Irwin is a "widow by proxy," and man- 
ages to make her experiences as such exceedingly diverting. 

February 24 — "The Honeymoon." By Arnold Bennett. Pre- 
sented for the first time in America by the Stage Society of New 
York, at an afternoon performance. Lyceum. (Laura Hope Crows, 
Sarah Cowell Le Moyne, G. W. Anson, Howard Estabrook, Ernest 
Lawford, Frank Reicher.) Criticisms withheld at author's request, 
in view of future regular performance. 

February 24— "The Irish Players." Third week at Wallack's. 
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A NEW ARRANGEMENT. 

A Full Academic Course in Pkywriting to be had 
without Delay, be^nning anytime 

In order to enable the American School of Playwriting to devote 
its time exclusively to work on plays by students, the complete 
worked-out Academic Course will be available to the public by a 
cash payment, either in one sum or in installments; the whole to 
be delivered on receipt of payment in full in advance or on re- 
ceipt of the first payment, when payment is made in installments, 
as set forth in the terms quoted below* For years this academic 
part of the course has constituted the main work of the school. Sec- 
tions of this course, in printed form and bound in seven volumes, 
are as follows: 

Vol. I. The Technique of the Drama. 

Vol. II. The Analysis of Play Construction and Dramatic Prin- 
ciple. 

Vol. II ,as sold by booksellers, will be withdrawn as a separate 
publication, after the edition in its present form is exhausted; and 
applicants for the course will receive the same book, in volumes 
made up of the printed pamphlets constituting it, which have been 
used in the school since its establishment twelve years ago. 

Vol. III. The Philosophy of Dramatic Principle. 

The companion volume to "The Analysis of Play Construction" ; 
to be withheld indefinitely from publication in book form, and pro- 
curable only by students subscribing to this course. 

Vol. IV. Why Plays Fail. 

Another volume that will be withheld indefinitely from publica- 
tion, procurable only by the subscribers to this course. It analyzes 
scores of plays, failures and successes, done in New York within 
the last ten years or so; plays by Ibsen, Shaw, Pinero, Jones, 
Thomas, Klein, and indeed plays by every dramatist of the pres- 
ent day. 

Vol. V* Examination Questions. 
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These are based on a study of "The Analysis" and the analytical 
reading of plays by the student, who has, heretofore, been required 
to give one week to the assiduous study of each one of the great 
principles: Theme, Material, Conditions Precedent, Proposition, 
Plot, Division into Acts, Division into Scenes, Action, Sequence, 
Preparation, Business, Objectivity, Indirection, Mere Life, Scen- 
ario, etc.^ — all of which principles are elucidated in "The Analysis." 

Vol. VI. Answers to the Examination Questions. 

These answers, in printed form, illustrated from scores and 
scores of plays, prepared by Mr. W. T. Price, embody the applica- 
tion of the principles, with a discussion of additional aspects of 
each principle. 

Vol. VII. Supplementary Letters on Each Principle. 
The whole of the obev will be delivered on the payment in ad- 
vance of $25.00. 

BY INSTALLMENTS. 

The first six volumes of the above will be delivered immediately 
on payment of a first installment of $3.00, the remaining install- 
ments to be paid at the rate of $2.00 each month until the full 
amount of $25.00 is paid- The Supplementary Letters, Vol. VII, 
will be delivered in parts, month by month, as payments are re- 
ceived. In taking this Academic Course, you are not obligated to 
take the complete course. 

THE COMPLETE COURSE, INCLUDING COLLABORATIVE WORK. 

The aim of our Collaborative Work is practical — the shaping of 
material with the view of making available plays of what is sub- 
mitted to us. It is not always possible to reach such a profitable 
result; but the best way to teach and to learn playwriting lies ulti- 
mately in the writing of plays. It has been our constant experience 
that training, in making a play, is indispensable, for that matter, 
unavoidable, to surmount all the difficulties such as form, obdurate 
material, and so on, in the play one has in hand. Failure even at 
work of this kind is valuable training, provided you are properly 
informed why you fail. 
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I HE AMERICAN PLAYWKI6HT is devoted to the tech- 
nical discussion of plays and playwriting. It ffives 
such full information as is desired and needed hy 
students of the drama. It is a complete record <» 
plays produced in New York and of all published 
plays and books and articles worth the while relating to the tech- 
nical side of the staple. Its reviews of current plays are analyti- 
ealf directed at their causes of failure or success. Its various 
departments are designed to help, in a practical way, those who 
accept playwriting as an art. It aims to gain the confidence, 
respect and co-operation of all who love trroiy who realise the 
responsibilities of authorship and production. It is impressed 
with the earnest purpose to be helpful, and to vididate the prin- 
ciples set forth in my book, "The Analjrsis of Play Construction 
and Dramatic Principle." In its special character it is unl&e 
an^ other periodical that has to do with the stage. I shall make 
it indispensable to the student. 

WILLIAM THOMPSON PRICE. 



SOME PLAYS OF THE MONTH TECHNICALLY 

CONSIDERED 

The Five Frankforters. 

"The Five Frankforters" is a chamriing play; made so, in that 
which detemriines all effects, by the simplicity of its art. We shall 
have occasion in this number of this magazine, in considering cur- 
rent plays, to seek to demonstrate, and to demonstrate, that it 
is the observance of dramatic law or technique that gives final 
value to material and brings success, and that it is defiance or 
neglect of it that brings failure; it matters not what the value of 
that material. I have not quite forgiven Metcalfe, of Ufe, fbr 
saying, in commenting on "The Analysis of Play ConstmctioV 
that dramatic principle as set forth therein is "obvious." I am sure 
he will reconsider. Obvious or not, the application of it is not 
obvious. We believe that we are engaged in no idle business when 
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we direct our reviews of plays to the technical discussion of them. 
If a dramatist makes a mistake, he should be told, or learn of him- 
self, what that mistake was, profit by it and sin no more. There 
is progress in that. No progress is served by ridiculing anybody 
or humiliating a dramatist needlessly. Profit may be derived from 
a consideration of a successful play like, "The Five Frankforters." 
'But that profit must be reckoned in specific terms. General praise 
:is not enough. The play conforms in structure to dramatic law. 
That you can test for yourself if you are a student. We shall con- 
jfine ourselves to pointing out some of the niceties of the handling. 
It is largely a character play, but character cannot be without 
Proposition and Plot. Incidentally, it is romantic and picturesque. 
But structurally what is dominant? The love story. You feel it, 
but how does it enter into the mathematics of the play? We get 
it in the Proposition. Four brothers, with a nephew, bankers, meet 
at their old home in view of regulating the finances of the prin- 
^cipality and making a loan to the prince. The head of the house, 
^the oldest brother, in making terms with the ruler, stipulates that 
^he must marry his daughter. This daughter loves her cousin, the 
-fifth Frankforter. Will the financier succeed in making his loan 
and forcing his marriage contract? Isn't that the play? Not a 
part of it, but the whole play? Can you get any other Proposition 
that embraces the entire action? You can get other Propositions, 
but they will not cover the whole case. You might give a Proposi- 
tion to the Cottrelly, the mother and the grandmother. She wishes 
to preserve the purity of race; she objects to the stipulation; can 
she prevent its execution? But what she does is too incidental to 
cover the whole action. The logic of things requires that the ac- 
tive doings in the play turn on the making of the loan. Her part 
belongs to the plot and the action. She determines the result, in 
the end, but it is only at the end that she exercises her authority. 
If diat had been a real part of the Proposition it would have been 
at work all throvgh the action. When I say at work, I mean that 
it would have been at issue, and for a thing to be at issue neces- 
sitates scene after scene. It is very ingenious, but it is of plot 
only. The father, after many scenes that have led up to this one. 
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bids his daughter obey him; that obedience of child to parent is 
the law of the house. "Then," says the mother, "you obey me. 
Give your consent to her marriage with her cousin." Don't you 
see the difference? Noblesse oblige. The law must have its way. 

It is a lovely play. It has its climaxes, but its climaxes are not 
punches. Did you ever notice about the punch that, as a rule, it 
is hard and metallic? I speak only of the punch for the sake of 
the punch. The climaxes here are for the sake of character, senti- 
ment, sense, truth. 

The play is solidly built up. It does not follow the foolishly mis- 
interpreted law that the first act should be "introductory" only; 
for all the conditions are active. First we have the domesticity 
and thrift of the house; the banker sons are coming ,after a long 
absence. The granddaughter is there. Presently comes the cou- 
sin. He finds her alone playing the harpischord. It is love at first 
sight. Throughout the play there is no verbal sentimentalizing. It 
is the best love story possible with the fewest words possible. We 
shall get the play in the original sometime and take it up in general. 

The material is good, but the play is all the better that it is 
technically well handled. If it had been less well handled, it 
might have counted. But what is the use of handling a thing 
"less well." 

The Painted Woman. 

With the scene laid in the tropical islands of Jamaica, when the 
buccaneers were in the pride of their plunder on the Spanish main, 
"The Painted Woman" combined every element of external pic- 
turesqueness and romanticism of human life, but it lacked pur- 
pose, which might have been obtained by the turning of a single 
screw in the mechanism and plan of it. The play was withdrawn 
within a week. A Spanish girl abducted by a pirate chief is held 
by him as his mistress. A Puritan youth, on a business voyage 
to the island encounters her, and the two fall in love, he ignorant 
of the terms of her servitude. He will secure her escape and 
marry her. We then have a series of melodramatic adventures, in 
which first the pirate is killed by one of his own henchmen whom 
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he has brutally maltreated. Upon the death of the pirate, the other 
buccaneers draw lots for the girl; the Puritan killing the new pos- 
sessor of the woman he loves in a scene of thrilling combat in a 
room thrown into darkness by the overturning of the lamp. The 
picturesque characters, the thrilling incidents, and the melodra- 
matic plot, are in themselves good enough ; but all this managerial 
expenditure, all this dramatic force, standing for itself and not for 
any idea to animate the whole is spent for no purpose. If it were 
to rescue an innocent maiden, it would be a play; die play would 
be rescued as well as the maiden. That is the single screw that 
might be turned. A stubborn author might raise many objections 
to this revision; for instance, that the girl would not be held un- 
harmed by the pirate. Process of Thought — which is another name 
for playwriting — can bring about anything that is at all amenable 
to reason. The problem would be simple enough, the rescue of the 
maiden. As it is, there is a greater problem, the real problem in 
the circumstances: Will the Puritan reconcile himself to marry a 
White Slave after rescuing her. That was the real problem in the 
play as produced, and it was not handled at all. Here was a con- 
flict between three possible plays: the play that was produced, 
which was nothing; the problem play concerning marriage widi a 
white slave, more or less impossible (which expresses it exactly) ; 
and the play of the rescue of the innocent girl. This is not molly- 
coddling. It is plain, practical common sense and practical play- 
writing. There are scores of ways to be found whereby the Pirate 
should withhold his use of the girl. 

The very title of the play, "The Painted Woman," indicates con- 
clusively diat its author took the wrong keynote for his writing. 
If the play should be rewritten, with the woman unharmed, im- 
periled, and rescued, it might become exceedingly profitable in 
production, after the manner of melodramas with like abundant 
action and thrilling qualities. It needs but the turn of the screw. 
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What Happened to Mary. 



That which is essentially dramatic is indestructible and ever- 
lasting. It may get old and fall into disuse, but in principle it 
remains drama. Scenes of "recognition" between those who have 
been parted for years, the one or the other from the time of in- 
fancy, constituted an element in the old technique of the Greek 
drama. The locket and the strawberry mark antedate the Chris- 
tian era. The family that reckons back to William the Conquerer 
is young compared with it. Thus, the waif play, "Wliat Happened 
to Mary,'* comes of good family. Epictettis saw such plays. Mayor 
Gaynor with the frankness characteristic of him, intimates, in a 
letter, that "What Happened to Mary" is one of the best plays he 
ever sat out; and that what happened to Mary might also happen 
to Jane, and that the play does good in so advising her. The 
fact of the matter is, that if Mr. Davis should leave out of Mary's 
story the trifle of her enigmatical origin, the play could be brought 
measurably up-to-date. The story would then be that Mary, tired 
of her life on a lonely fishing island with her foster parents, and 
anxious to escape what seems to be inevitable marriage with a 
country bumpkin, permits herself to be lured to the city by an 
urbane liar; that she is saved by a less urbane but more truthful 
man, who gives her employment in his law office; that there she 
is charged with a theft, which the audience sees has been com- 
mitted by the urbane liar and the other girl, with whom his ur- 
banity has prevailed; that she then goes back to the island, and 
in good time is proved innocent and sought in marriage by her 
true lover, who happened to her in the city. If the action is thus 
made more compact, the play will have its day, with the sun 
shining aslant on it. But it will do, for it is drama. Everything 
that happens happens, and is not merely told about. Mr. Davis 
knows the things that are, always have been and always will be 
effective on the stage. The first scene, for example, the margin of 
the sea, with the sails of a fishing boat idly flapping, later hoisted 
for the winds that fill their bellies and carry her off over the rip- 
pling water, while in the distance winks and blinks the revolving 
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admoDtioiis to the nuoiner of the liglithoiise. Why sits and moves 
not yoo old woman in the chair, waking op bttt to yawn and to 
Anffle about witfi feet nnrespoosive to the ordinary activities of 
life? Why, that's a character part. Why does the old seaman, 
in the higger there, Mary's friend, hobble down the gangway? He 
has a wooden leg and a character part. We are only calling your 
attention to the tendencies, inevitable and religions, into which 
falls the experienced craftsman of the stage. Yoo will observe that 
the landlady in the city is red-headed. These things are proper 
enough- They are of the stage. If Mr. Davis will make the change 
indicated, we are inclined to let him off this time, on his own rec- 
ognizance. 

Widow by Proxy. 



Could there be, as in "A Widow by Proxy," anything more nat- 
ural in effect, and at the same time more preposterous in fact, than 
for a buxom young woman to pose as the widow and to visit the 
family of her supposedly deceased husband, in order to obtain a 
sum of money due the real "widow," who accompanies her as 
maid? Has the world suddenly turned topsy-turvy that a "widow" 
of this kind can engage herself to a man of the house, and stand, 
with her trailing bridal veil ready for the ce r e m on y of marriage, 
only to have the real husband turn up alive and the result be 
comedy 41II comedy and nothing but comedy? What makes it 
possible? The dramatic art. It is beautifully and simply man- 
aged. Could May Irwin's drolleries carry it if the play were not 
properly put togedier? Success witfi a play lies largely in the 
manuscript. May Irwin understands how to make her points, and 
no doubt suggested many lines. Charlotte Chishofan Cushing, how- 
ever, understands the art. The material of the play hardly holds 
oat for the full evening but it is astonishing how much is made 
out of it. The student will do well to study the performance as 
he enjoys it. See how every ounce of the possibilities is brouglbt 
out. For instance, it takes half an hour or so to get the real widow 
to consent to the mad project. Only the expert dramatist could 
die multiplied possibilities for humor in all this. Bills come 
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by every mail, the dressmaker arrives and threatens and is ca- 
joled out of further credit. The lawyer comes with informatioM 
of the money due, and finally and gradually it is worked around, 
May Irwin having to use much persuasion, that the plan is reached 
to be the widow by proxy. It is a good lesson in playwriting to 
note how everything is worked out in detail and not a drop lost 
in the process. There is nothing left to story; it is action all the 
time. 

The Princess Theater. 
The triumphant opening night of the Princess Theater with short 
plays, is of interest to all who note the development of our stage. 
If our writers can keep the Princess supplied with pieces of the 
quality required, playwriting will be greatly stimulated. Consid- 
ered as exercise work alone, the writing of one-act plays is worth 
the while. It is a part of the method of my school. It is worth 
the while to produce them. Any state of affairs that bans the 
one-act plays from the stage, as heretofore, hampers natural de- 
velopment. Much material, the soundest, the most thrilling, the 
most enlightening, the most touching, the most human, the most 
everything, within its limits, is susceptible of proper treatment in 
one-act only. Commercialism has forbidden such plays; commer- 
cialsm now fosters them. The Princess will succeed and be use- 
ful to writers and the public if it offers an open field for plays of 
high quality and effectiveness; it will fail if it restricts the field 
to plays that offend many or that are meant to shock even the 
jaded. The stage depends upon the dramatist. He alone, at the 
fountain head of inspiration and initiative, commands the situation, 
not Mr. Blinn or any management. Give free rein to human genius 
and it will find what the "public wants." There is no other real 
way. 

The Spiritualist. 

Mr. Francis Wilson had the first failure of his career with "The 
Spiritualist," a play written by himself after the very great suc- 
cess of his other play, "The Bachelor's Baby." Failure with men 
of spirit and capacity is but a depression of the moment. All dra- 
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matists, alino6t at least without exception, have the experience of 
crushing failures. It has come this season to Thomas and Klein 
and Royle and Smith and Knoblaudi and Maugfiam and others of 
quality. Gillette has tumbled hard in his time. Jones has fled the 
country in dismay after a crumpling up. Pinero held out but a 
week or two with "Preserving Mr. Panmure" (and a pretty good 
play it was, we thought). Sooner or later, it comes to all who 
trust to the favor of audiences. Often enough, die reason of fail- 
ure, with the best of playwrights, is technical. Something is found 
missing. Some equation was left out. The dramatist often know- 
ingly takes a technical risk, confident of success by reason of some 
feature of his play that has been overestimated. Mr. Wilson 
trusted to the value of the seance with the spirits. He neglected 
to give the action to the real characters in the play. The play was 
not worked out in all its essential parts, and was not based on a 
true proposition. It was miscalculation, not ignorance; overconfi- 
dence, not incapacity. Many things in a play cannot be weighed 
until performance. This was the case with "The Spiritualist." 
With the spiritualistic and the melodramatic elements subordinated, 
there is a possible play diere. Mr. Wilson did not gain his long- 
continued success without possessing very unusual qualities as an 
actor and as a man. He has in him the genius of comedy. He 
has the right to dwell in the Street of Abundance, and there he 
will still abide in honor and renewed success. 



•to score success today a play must be a knock- 

out: 



n 



What Clyde Fitch said to Charles Damton in an interview pub- 
lished in the Evening World a few years ago, is so pertinent to 
the moment that we republish a significant passage or two: 

"Do you think it pays to be serious here?" 

"Not too serious," he replied, with another disturbance in the 
region of his eyebrows. "After all, you know we don't take life 
more seriously than we can help. In my opinion, die author who 
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takes himself so seriously that he refuses to let his play smile 
occasionally, makes a fatal mistake. If he goes to work with the 
determination to write nothing that may be considered 'light/ he 
may find himself turning out something that's as heavy as lead. 
It pays to be serious — if you know how. New York likes anything 
that is good. But to score success today, a play must be a 'knock- 
out.' Competition compels the theaters to give the best. With 
two great opera houses attracting immense audiences, the Hippo- 
drome drawing thousands, and Carnegie Hall offering splendid con- 
certs nearly every afternoon and night, the theaters haven't every- 
thing their own way by any means. Only theatrical productions 
that are the best of their kind can hope to survive. There is ab- 
solutely no hope today for the author who writes a mediocre play." 

"There seems to be unusual encouragement for young authors," 
I suggested. 

"Yes, agreed Mr. Fitch. The public is more than ready to give 
the young author a helping hand. But once it has done this, it 
puts both hands in its pockets and says: 'There!' I've given you 
a good start because 1 believe in you. Now prove to me that 1 
am right." Young authors receive greater recognition here than 
in any other country. But the public demands that its authors 
grow. It asks for bigger and better things from them as the years 
go by. They must show development. The originality shown in 
the work of our young authors today is a very good sign. They are 
on the right track. Instead of copying the work of others, diey 
are doing their own work in their own way. Sometimes this sort 
of work gains instant recognition; sometimes it doesn't. I had 
'The Moth and the Flame,' 'Nathan Hale,' and 'The Climbers' all 
on my hands at the same time. I couldn't get rid of them. Man- 
agers objected to 'The Moth and the Flame' because of its church 
scene; they refused 'Nathan Hale' because the heroine wasn't con- 
ventional ; and they objected to 'The Climbers' because of its dark 
scene. But my patience was finally rewarded. An author must 
be patient, and he must be industrious. He may be bom with a 
taste for the stage, he may have what is called 'the dramatic sense,' 
but stage technique must be acquired by patient, practical work. 
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I HE AMERICAN PLAYWKI6HT is devoted to the tech- 
nical discussion of plays and playwriting. It ffives 
such full information as is desired and needea hy 
students of the drama. It is a complete record m 
plays produced in New Yoric and of all published 
plays and books and articles worth the while relating to the tech- 
nical side of the staple. Its reviews of current plays are analyti- 
cb1» directed at their causes of failure or success. Its various 
departments are designed to help, in a practical way, those who 
accept play writing as an art. It aims to gain the confidence, 
respect and co-operation of all who love truth, who realise the 
responsibilities of authorship and production. It is impressed 
witn the earnest purpose to be helpful, and to validate the prin- 
ciples set forth in my book, "The Analvsis of Play Construction 
and Dramatic Principle." In its special character it is unl3ce 
an^ other periodical that has to do with the stage. I shall make 
it indispensable to the student. 

WILLIAM THOMPSON PRICE. 



SOME PLAYS OF THE MONTH TECHNICALLY 

CONSIDERED 

The Five Frankforters. 

"The Five Frankforters'' is a charming play; made so, in that 
which determines all effects, by the simplicity of its art. We shall 
have occasion in this number of this magazine, in considering cur- 
rent plays, to seek to demonstrate, and to demonstrate, that it 
is the observance of dramatic law or technique that gives final 
value to material and brings success, and that it is defiance or 
neglect of it diat brings failure; it matters not what the value of 
that material. I have not quite forgiven Metcalfe, of Ufg, fbr 
saying, in commenting on "The Analysis of Play Constnictioil^" 
that dramatic principle as set forth therein is "obvious." 1 am sure 
he will reconsider. Obvious or not, the application of it is not 
obvious. We believe that we are engaged in no idle business when 
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To prescribe that a play must be acted in all its material parts 
is empty gibberish and jargon of the schoolman, unless we can de- 
fine what parts are material. That whidi is material must be goy- 
emed by something. What is material to the Plot is governed by 
the Plot. The Plot requires a solution by means of Action, and 
resents any part of the solution being effected by means of story. 
The danger of Story is particularly great in romantic stuff. For 
example: a waif is adopted by an old squire. A niece of the old 
man living in the house resents the presence of the girl, and at- 
tempts to make good the charge that the girl's mother was an im- 
proper character. This mother was really the wife of the son of 
the old man disinherited by him for making the marriage. The 
maid is the squire's granddau^ter. A material part of the plot 
and action, then, is to bring out the facts in regard to the mother. 
We will assume that the Proposition, Plot and Action have a main 
problem to solve, and that the maternity is a subordinate problem, 
so that the play proceeds with abundant material to fill the time 
and the stage, but that, toward the end of the last act, someone 
has been sent to investigate, returns and tells a story that sets the 
matter ri^t. He might narrate various experiences, give infor- 
mation of new characters and complications, and you would ex- 
pect everything that he said to be accepted as conclusive. The 
witness would be credible in life, but not necessarily so in the 
drama. If the characters be described and the incidents he tells 
about should have been seen and acted, the play ceases to be 
drama. When you acquire the dramatic conscience it is not diffi- 
cult to recognize lapse into story. The necessities of the action 
you have disposed of in framing the structure of the play. If you 
find that you cannot make certain things a part of the action of 
the plot itself, you will know that to begin with, and do not have 
to wait until you are writing the last page of a play to discover it- 
You come face to face with the dangers of Story in formulating a 
structure which may not cover more than a page of note paper. 
The unskilled writer who writes without a true Scenario or Plot, 
will almost inevitably find this lion of Story in his path, with its 
mouth wide open, at various points in the journey and almost cer- 
tainly at the finish. 
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It will be observed that in nearly all these chapters remedies ami 
preventives are constantly referred to structure. Get that rigfit, 
and the rest will follow. 

To tell or write a story is easy; to construct and write a drama 
is difficult. Using the term Story in its common meaning, a play 
is a Story, and in the mind of the author, before it is written; it 
is a story in the mind of the audience after it is acted; during the 
performance it does not exist as a Story at all, but it is unfolded 
by means of the Action, incomplete until finished. You remember 
a Story; it is something that has happened. An action is some- 
thing that is taking place, a story in process of unfolding. To 
illustrate in a primitive way: Many are familiar with a form of 
entertainment afforded them as children by their elders is drawing 
on a slate. It begins with the indicated roof of the house of the 
farmer, your entertainer drawing as he proceeds with his descrip- 
tions. The farmer hears a squawking; the pencil traces the path 
pursued by the farmer as he goes down to the pond, which is 
thereupon drawn, where nothing is found. The noise must come 
from where the haystacks are, nothing there; and so the way is 
retraced to the house and around it, and then back to where the 
water flows from the pond and there — the outflow of water making 
the tail — is the bird. Here is dramatic narrative corresponding 
to action in a play, the story being gradually unfolded, and whea 
the bird is discovered the story exists. In the meanwhile, the 
diild's mind has been occupied intently with each step of the 
search, and has been carried along without suspecting where the 
bird would be found at last. 

No doubt if the technique of the novel were formulated, it would 
deflne action as one of its principles; but it would not correspond 
exactly with dramatic Action. In writing a novel or story proper 
you are using wings and are in the air; in a play, you are on your 
feet and on the earth. The writer is conscious of story all the 
while; it is he who represents the actors; he is telling and de- 
scribing; to him, if it be convenient, past, present and future are 
as one. In a play, the author does not appear to have his pres- 
ence felt (nor does he feel it in writing) and the actors alone act 
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and feel in the present moment. It is not the story that they are 
concerned about at all, but the action which makes the story with- 
out their being conscious of story in the slightest degree. 
. In drama, as in life itself, no one is ever conscious that he is 
a part of a story- He is too much occupied in attending to his 
own emotions and the actualities of his own relations. He lives 
the action; he is a part of it. It is impossible to tell or describe 
an action and let it remain action. Action is the thing itself. The 
persons of a drama entertain you unconsciously; the author con- 
sciously. Words have wings, and in a story that is told, the story 
may move with the speed of thought; in a play, the action must 
move with the slowness of its physical medium. In an action, the 
emotion must find its physical expression before the story can pro- 
ceed. Story is the outcome; that which causes it is deeper. Story 
is a result, the causes lie deeper, and are not the outline, but the 
substance. 

A novel may be read merely for its story, the leaves being turned 
rapidly over. In a drama the instant the interest outruns the pres^ 
ent moment the action ceases. Curiosity or interest that would 
leap over the immediate point of action is inconceivable if the 
action is true. It is absolute and obvious proof that action and 
story are two different things. In the very nature of things, an 
action is of the present, a story of the past. No story, then, can 
possibly enter into a play unless it is converted into the present. 

Let us consider first happenings or conditions of the past, con- 
ditions precedent, which are made of the present. If introduced 
in one way, they remain story; if introduced in the dramatic 
way, they become a necessary part of the action, or bet- 
ter said, they make Action itself. If you tell things for the 
mere convenience of the audience, you had as well print the in- 
formation in the programme, which would not be one whit less 
dramatic. If an entire drama is told, a feat not impossible to the 
amateur, it had far better be published in book form. These con- 
ditions precedent must be a part of the res gestae. What is told 
of the past must affect the characters at the moment or produce 
some turn in the action, and be related of a necessity and not for 
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the purpose of conducting a story for the benefit of the audience. 
The persons of a play must be absolutely unconscious of an au- 
dience; it remains, for the dramatist to exercise the skill, to make 
them so. 

The tendency of an amateur is to introduce everything of the 
past without delay and, as he thinks, thereby clear the ground for 
the action. That would be making things of the present, yes, but 
in story fashion. Sequence generally, and particularly of the Plot, 
has much to do with it. Does this or that fact of the past have 
to be known at this or that point? There is a right and a wrong 
place. The action must call for everything. To tell at once, if 
that were a requisite, which it is not, would often destroy some 
of the best situations and scenes. For instance, in "Shore Acres" 
years before the opening of the action of the play. Uncle Nat had 
loved the girl who becomes his brother's wife, and for love of her 
had remained a bachelor. This fact is brought out in the action, 
and would never have been told to a living soul except for a turn 
in the movement of the Plot. Uncle Nat tells his brother his 
secret in order to influence him to be human in his feelings toward 
Helen, the daughter, not to suffer her to perish. It justifies his 
love for the dau^ter and the resistance that he makes to the de- 
signs of her father. 

It is not impossible that this secret may have been brou^t out 
in another connection before this point, but Mr. Heam got the 
best effect for his purpose. It was the right place for it. See 
how story is converted into the dramatic and made a part of the 
action in "Othello." The antecedent story of the career .of Othello, 
the story of the handkerchief, and the wrong that lago imagines 
Othello has done him are all brou^t out incidentally and of neces- 
sity. They are not told for the benefit of the audience. Othello 
tells the story of his love to the "grave and reverend signiors" of 
the council chamber when he is arraigned. What has happened is 
subordinated to what is happening before our eyes and in the lives 
of the people of the play. We have the fact of the marriage put 
before us by the loud calls for Brabantio. They had news for him 
indeed. The history of the handkerchief is conveyed to us inci- 
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dentally and at the time for its best effect. Story is passive, action 
is active. Properly introduced, the thing of the past becomes less 
of the past than of the present. 

Nothing has value in a play that does not help the action. Do 
not be misled by the pathos or beauty of it, and hasten to intro- 
duce it before it can receive its just value under the right con- 
ditions of Action. In "Shore Acres" the death of the father by 
shipwreck on the point of land where the mother erected the light- 
house in commemoration is pathetic as told by Uncle Nat, but it 
has an added and complex interest because the story is told by 
way of plea and argument to prevent the dividing of the point into 
building lots and the removal of the buried father and mother. 
Will the brother relent? Action swirls and eddies all about the 
story. The Story counts for action and molecular change. Change 
is the condition of the drama. Merely to put words into the mouth 
of the characters who speak, does not make it of the present time 
in the dramatic sense. 

In Sardou's play of "Daniel Rochat" the conditions precedent or 
story of Daniel's meeting Leah and Esther Henderson occupy two 
pages in the telling, but it lays the foundation for the action, and 
is itself action. "Tell us about it,'' says Bidache. 

DANIEL. 

Oh! not now; later. 

PARGIS. 

Ah! favor us now. 

BIMCHE. 

No time so good as the present. 

FAROIS. 

Come! we beseech you. 

DANIEL. 

Well, here's the whole story, the plain, unvarnished tale. One 
morning I determined to walk from Littau to Lucerne, while my 
servant had preceded me with my valise; I selected a path, hap- 
hazard, and was trudging along humming to myself like a school- 
boy off on a holiday, when suddenly I was arrested by a charming 
picture. A brook swollen by the melting of snowy fountains had 
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intersected the path, cutting it in twain and upon its brink stood 
two travelers, two young girls, etc. 

The speech and the dialogue continue at length and with much 
detail, but it is never mere story. The Conditions Precedent in 
this play are numerous. The entire struggle or action is based on 
a previous condition of affairs and rooted convictions of mind. The 
past has everything to do with it. This masterly play affords the 
best possible study of the aspect of Story with which we are now 
concerned. In this case the previous conditions require the re- 
cital of much detail. They are actually told, and do not appear 
incidentally without being told. And yet it is not Story. The dis- 
tinction is always covered by the rule laid down. 

Usually details are not necessary, the simple fact being suflB- 
cient. It is only when the action depends upon the details that 
they must come out. The introduction of unnecessary details at 
once converts it into story. If it were sufficient for the action that 
we know that two people are recently married and on their wed- 
ding trip, the manner toward eadi other, the incident and the talk 
would reveal the fact needed, and the audience would not be in- 
terested as to when and where and by whom they were married. 
The needless circumstantiality would obstruct the progress of the 
action. It is easy enough to provide circumstantiality, and therem 
lies the danger of Story. The distinction is often apparently subtle, 
but art will distinguish unfailingly. 

The description of Story as being that which is told instead of 
being acted, implies that the thing essential to the action has hap- 
pened off stage. In many plays by inexperienced writers it often 
occurs that every material thing takes place off stage. Necessarily 
such a play is a story play. 

Let us observe at once that the description of something that 
is happening off stage coincident with the words of the speaker 
is not Story. Thus, it is a highly dramatic situation where Rebecca 
describes from the window in the tower the progress of the battle 
without. A similar scene may be found in "The Daughter of 
Roland," whidi, as played by Mary Anderson, was made wonder- 
fully thrilling by her declamation. 
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Nor is it story when we learn of something that has logically 
happened off stage between the acts. The economies of play- 
writing permit this. The fact is enough without the details. It 
would encumber the action if we were shown the introduction of 
Melnottee into the home of the Deschappelles as a Prince. The 
real Action concerns itself about what happens after he has been 
accepted in that character. The action jumps over innumerable 
possible details to the necessity on the part of the conspirators to 
hurry the marriage. To what extent Story may be carried of what 
happened off stage depends. It is not excluded, as we have seen, 
but it should never be mere story. Shakespeare is full of Story 
largely for the sake of character, but it also serves the purpose for 
Plot and Action. If Beauseant had continued his description be- 
yond the fact that, "The instant that I introduced his Hi^ness, 
the Prince of Como, to the pompous mother of the scornful daugh- 
ter, it was all over with them," and had described the manner and 
had repeated the speeches of the mother, he would have antici- 
pated unnecessarily what could be shown and is shown in the next 
scene. It would have been relatively unnecessary, and conse- 
quently Story. 

Does it not follow that that which is unnecessarily action may 
also be Story? The exercises on this principle have required you 
to convert Action into Story. If the Action is lacking, it at once 
becomes acted Story. It becomes a condition of affairs, which 
is simply an acted description. It makes no difference whether an 
actor tells a thing or the author tells it; it is the same thing. 

Consequently, it may be Story when in violation of the Propo- 
sition, Plot, Unity, Sequence, Cause and Effect, Indirection, Ob- 
jectivity, The Unexpected, Preparation, Compulsion, The Neces- 
sary, and so on through the principles. In other words, Story is 
tfie negation of the dramatic, and can creep into a play in a hun- 
dred forms. There is a story-telling way of doing everything, and 
a dramatic way of doing everything; see to it that you always do 
it in the dramatic way. The confusion of the mind of the unex- 
perienced writer arises from the fact that the material of a play 
is the same as the material of a story with the same conditions and 
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characters. If you do not acquire the dramatic habit of mind, you 
will not be able to make the arrangement of the material which 
constitutes the difference between the two forms. For it is a 
question of form. 

Imperfect and empirical knowledge will not serve. It is as bad 
to have the play half story and half drama as it is to have it 
wholly Story. It would seem impossible for anyone even with a 
mere imitative knowledge of the externals of a play to miss oc- 
casional drama, and indeed it is this occasional inevitable contact 
with the really dramatic which deceives one. Method in the 
making of a play is the remedy for many of the dangers and diflB- 
culties. Consult the principles and methods. If you begin writing 
a play before constructing it, you mi^t easily exhaust the material 
in the first act. You may not be able to understand why it is 
that the remaining acts which you thou^t possible have vanished. 

If you have the story-telling habit, and do not understand the 
distinctive necessities of dramatic form, your trouble begins at the 
very beginning and never leaves you. You spin out a story. You 
may have great facility at that, and the more you have, the further 
away you will get from the dramatic as you proceed. Story will 
be all pervasive. 

The story-teller has the gift of divination and the eyes of the 
seer. He tells the past, the present and the future. The audience 
is made to see all that is to come. After a thing has happened, 
the audience is made to hear explanations of how and why it hap- 
pened. Story-telling is the dragnet of incompetence. There is 
not a fault or an evil that it does not haul up from the bottom, 
things that are in the nature of old cans and wire bustles and rem- 
nants of shoes. The possible badness and ineffectiveness of a 
story play is beyond human imagination. 

Sometimes a story play must read well, but its weakness is in- 
evitably revealed in rehearsal. The actor soon recognizes that 
he can take no interest in his lines. The stage manager soon 
finds that the action is all off-tage. A few years ago, Mr. Mans- 
field had a play in rehearsal to begin his season with, but took it 
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ma of rehearsal and shelved it on discovering that it was so much 
of a story play that it could not be remedied without rewriting. 

In other chapters we have seen how to procure certain qualities, 
bow to be sure of, how to prove their presence in a play. Thus, 
we may demonstrate the Unity of our play; we may make certain 
if we have a plot that works out a Proposition. Our technique en- 
ables us to procure these elements in building up and to examine 
them after we have built up a play, as we believe. With Story 
if is a question of how to avoid it. If you are skilled as a plav- 
Wright you can manage story; if you are not it will manage you. 
An absolute command of any one of the leading fundamental prin- 
ciples will go far toward giving one a mastery of the art of play- 
writing. At some point, principle is governed or influenced by an- 
other. A full discussion of Story would make us acquainted with 
the other principles. 

Drama is the translation of Story into Action. You get your storv 
Hni or you cannot write the play. After the audience witness the 
complete unfolding of the story, it becomes Story to them. Be- 
rweon those two points the play, if it is a play, cannot possibly 
bo niory. It is obvious that this chapter cannot be illustrated from 
MiccoMful plays which are free from the fault of story. But there 
are not a few famous plays, at least plays by classic writers, from 
which many illustrations may be drawn. We shall establish every 
point made in the chapter by ample illustration. The chapter only 
begins the investigation, for the present. 

CHAPTER XII. 

BUSINESS. 

Business is the active principle of visible expression. In the 
end it is that part which the actor contributes as his share in a 
production which engages many energies and minds. Ordinarily 
while an author is present at rehearsals and is consulted, the actual 
work of giving expression to the manuscript is entrusted to the 
stage manager, who directs and invents business, deferring, it 
may be, to suggestions and, in exceptional cases, giving almost 
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entire freedom to actors of authority. But methods of stage man- 
agement are not to be discussed here. It is enough, at present, 
to give as one definition of Business: the Position, distribution, 
and order of persons and properties on the stage of a theater, as 
determined by the stage manager in rehearsals. This definition is 
comprehensive, for it includes groupings and the effect of the 
whole movement or scene. We shall consider it, for the present, 
mainly with reference to the actor. 

For the most part. Business is simply the manner of expression 
of an idea that exists in the manuscript, and which may be ex- 
pressed in many different ways, the one vital thing to be expressed 
remaining the same in any event. Actors have their individuali- 
ties, and must exercise their functions according to temperament, 
imagination or limitations. This Business is only the outward and 
visible sign of the inward and original grace of the author's work. 
Business, then, is the actor's part, althou^ the author often has 
occasion to prescribe what may seem to him the most effective 
form. There is a tendency, at present, for the author to acquire 
that knowledge that fits him for the entire direction of the rehear- 
sals of his own play, but the specialized nature of the various parts 
in the machinery of a play should caution him to defer to those 
who are practically his collaborators. Authorship, acting, and 
stage management are related but distinctive arts. This will be 
more fully discussed later on. There should be none of the an- 
tagonism of comparative ignorance among them. 

The author should certainly introduce such significant Business 
in his manuscript as seems to him essential and whidi might other- 
wise be done differently, to the detriment of his play. We see 
this in many of the early editions of the Elizabethan dramatists. 
If an author is depicting life and character of a period specially 
known to him, he may require certain forms of visible expression. 
It is the actor's duty to go outside of himself and to know these 
things, but no risk can be taken by the author in important details. 
The actor rarely looks beyond his own part, so that the author 
should see to it that his work is consistent. 

In the printed or reading versions of modem French dramatists 
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very few stage directions are to be noted. That is left to the 
prompt book. William Gillette's manuscripts are stage versions; 
the manuscript being sometimes three times as long as a reading 
version would be, with every detail of the Business indicated. Bat 
this method is distinctly not to be advised in the case of an in- 
experienced writer for the stage. Nothing is more exasperating 
to actor and stage manager than a manuscript overburdened with 
obvious and unnecessary directions. The business is usually im- 
plied in the text. Gilbert experienced all manner of trouble from 
insisting on his own Business in his librettos. Pinero, in his pub- 
lished plays is very minute, often absurdly so, but he is really 
aiming at helpful descriptive directions and to avoid the odious 
iterations of the technical symbols of position and entrances and 
crossings. It is almost a sure mark of pretentious ignorance when 
the amateur's manuscript is filled with technical impertinence. 

It may be said that one of the most important objects of re- 
hearsals is to introduce Business. In other words, the actual, de- 
fined Business does not exist until tested or even invented. At 
this point, Business becomes of the utmost importance and value. 
Certainly it is a part of playwriting to devise Business, but is it 
not obvious that you must have something to express, nay, more, 
something already prepared in idea before you concern yourself 
with its further best means of making it visual? You have an 
idea that represents, it may be fairly said, infinity of expression. 
Whidi is the more important, the one thing which remains the 
same, or the multitude of things from which selection must be 
made to symbolize the one thing? Is it not evident that Business 
is a subordinate matter? Is it not, as a rule, a detail? Do you 
not get the Business from the Action? If the emotion is there, 
will it not supply the Business? Which is the more important, and 
which comes first in function, the author or the actor? It does 
not help the matter at all to say that, in thinking up business, the 
autiior has in mind the characters as he sees them in life and not 
the actor. 

In these pages have any one warning that is of inestimable 
value to an author, it is the warning that he should not permit 
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himself to begin writing a play by means of detail. He is never 
safe if he does not proceed from the general to the particular. 
Let the demon of Business once possess itself of you, and the 
characters will present themselves to you mopping and mowing, 
bobbing about, hop-dances and goblins, not human beings, always 
in useless motion, but without emotion, their heads in ceaseless 
wagging up and down like the toy elephants and mandarins. You 
will make it an article of your faith that Action consists in people 
jumping about the stage; that a play is nothing unless mobs are 
breaking down doors and smashing windows; or others rushing in 
or rushing off, ringing a bell or turning a somersault; much in 
the manner of a lunatic asylum practicing gymnastics. It is a 
mistaken notion of Action, for Action may be the most absent at 
that moment, and it may exist in the strongest degree amid silence 
and in the greatest calm in the visible movement of the play. It 
is the most invisible part of it made visible; but when Business 
for the sake of Business takes its place, there is as much Action 
and Drama in it as a fly washing its legs. 

Physical exercise or movement of any kind is not necessarily 
Action. In some cases, as we have seen, it is lunacy. It is true 
that when we see the actors apparently exercised and going through 
the signs of emotion or what not, we naturally think it is about 
something — until we discover that it is Business for the sake of 
Business. The kinematograph idea is a very likely one with au- 
thors of the kind. Silly groundlings may be deceived by the mo- 
tion pictures which they see, but in the end it is futile. It is mo- 
mentary and any moment of it cannot make a complete Action. 

As one becomes experienced in writing plays, he will not fail 
to make all the legitimate points possible; in fact, this circumstan- 
tiality and quick association of ideas is a part of his art, but if 
his mind is well ordered he will not permit unnecessary and trivial 
bits of Business to intrude. His mind will refuse to operate in 
that way. The writer who is always looking for Business before 
it is needed cannot have a character look up a chimney without 
soot falling in his face; if the character is near a tub of water, he 
has him forthwith fall in it; in other words, he is dominated by 
merely casual trifles. 
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Naturally, die actor is always looking for Bttstnoas. He has a 
stodL of the old» and if he can devise new so much the better. 
One often hears in the profession: "Where did yon get diat Busi- 
ness?** If die actor is a comedian of the old school, when he is 
sent off on a mission, as he reaches the wings for exit, he will 
flap his hands behind him and exclaim: "1 fly! I fly!" if he is 
plajring die part of an old man he may make an exit with a twinge ; 
or if he has to laugh, he ends with a paroxysm, holding his sides 
in pain, "Oh, Oh!" Stepping on one's foot, nudging in the ribs, 
letting the tea tray fall, stumbling, countless little inherited tricks 
are to be seen. Business is so precious to the- actor that he bends 
his ear to the applause that follows an accident to see if he can 
discover the cause of it in something he may have done unwit- 
tingly. It is said that Maggie Mitchell accidentally kicked her shoe 
off in playing Fanchon, and the effect on the audience was found 
so good that thereafter the accident was retained as the regular 
Business. Sothem, in rehearsing "The Enemy to the King," had 
a love scene. It happened that an ivy-grown sun dial had been 
left on the stage otherwise bare; accidentally and carelessly, he 
carried on his scene leaning on the dial, and the Business which 
he adopted grew out of it. It is not the purpose to multiply illus- 
trations of the kind; but it must be evident to you that they prove 
that while Business may be an accident, the idea to whidi it is 
applied is not. Much of the Business connected with Shakespeare's 
plays is traditional, but modem productions of his more popular 
dramas have an infinite deal added to them which was not thought 
of in the days of limited scenery. 

We shall, then, consider Business in its incidental aspects and 
subordinate to Action proper. Ease and naturalness in the dra- 
matic movement may be given by means of having the characters 
occupied in some incidental way. Thus, in "Trilby/' as the heroine, 
the object of the devotion of the three men, is about to prepare 
supper, one of them enters with an armful of wood; Business at 
the fireplace, Business of dropping it, etc., while he carries out 
his furtive and tentative love talk; another lover essays to help 
her with the preparation, and as he chops the lettuce, he empha- 
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sizes with jabs and differently modulated chopping his varying 
emotions as he declares himself. Mr. Heme, a most excellent 
actor, entirely natural and thoroughly artistic, introduced a very 
effective piece of Business in Uncle Nat's scene with his brother 
Martin. The conversation is very serious, but Uncle Nat is pre- 
occupied and hardly conscious of what he is doing, but as he talks 
he is twisting a bit of twine about his fingers. We may note his 
hesitation and his difficulties as he proceeds. Incidental Business 
of this kind may be likened to an accompaniment, whidi may be 
improvised; it broadens the effect without disturbing the Action. 

The importance of Business in the performance of a play can- 
not be overestimated when in accordance with the Action. It has 
uses at every moment. In "Shore Acres," by Mr. Heme, the play 
referred to in the preceding paragraph. Uncle Nat is whittling a 
stick; at a certain point he lets it drop to the floor; he has been 
silent, listening to his brother, the audience naturally gives atten- 
tion to the speaker, but when the fall of the stick is heard, all 
eyes are drawn to Uncle Nat. We at once see his emotion and 
the effect upon him of what his brother has been saying. 

The above example indicates that Business may be made a con- 
venience of the Action and incident to the Action, the real Action 
being the emotion which caused the stick to be dropped from the 
loosened grasp. If it were omitted the Action would still remain. 
Some other means might have been used; but we need Business 
of a minor and helpful kind for color and character and diversion. 
It broadens and deepens the impression; it conveys details of life, 
character and manners, and shades of feeling, and it is the part 
of the actor to educe from the text all the possibilities. The 
farmer comes on leading his horse to the trou^ which he fills from 
the pump ; or the girl draws water from the well, slaking her thirst 
on a hot day or laves her temples; the servants dust the room; the 
cavalryman mends his saddle; the fisherman his nets; the farm la- 
borer whets his scythe, etc. In a way, it is the same principle as 
objectivity, with this distinction: Objectivity tends to economy; 
Business, if the actor is permitted to have his way, lends to in- 
tolerable extravagances. 
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Let OS insisl on it that incidental and minor Business, in fact 
all Business as Business, need not concern the author until he has 
done all that is required of a play up to the point where it is 
turned over to actor and stage manager. How is an author, on 
his own initiative and execution going to help himself if the actor 
cannot help him with his art? Business is the way the actor does 
it. You wish him to be the gentleman in the way he opens and 
seals a letter, in his walk, in his manners, his dress, and in the 
hundreds of little things which proclaim the type. Merely to 
enumerate obvious facts of this kind would be simply to write the 
empirical essay on affairs of the drama; we are concerned at get- 
ting at principles and their uses; and it is very important to rec- 
ognize the boundary line between authorship and acting, and stage 
management. The author is the master craftsman of the three. 
The ordinary stage manager and the actor are incapable of sharing 
the hi^er processes of the mind of the true dramatist. If this were 
not a fact, the statement would and should discredit anything and 
everything, without corroborative evidence, which these chapters 
might set forth. It must be founded on reason. 

(To be continued,) 



NEW BOOKS ON THE DRAMA 

Sardou and the Sardou Plays— By Jerome A. Hart. J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co., Philadelphia. $2.50, net. 

In this department it is our purpose to call your attention to 
books that are worth your reading or owning. If a book has no 
value, it serves little or no purpose to criticise it. A technical dis- 
cussion of Sardou's plays we reserve for an occasion already de- 
signed in the regular plan of our work. Mr. Hart's book is the 
only comprehensive life and study of Sardou in English; conse- 
quently, it is most useful, and we recommend it to you without 
reserve. He wastes no time in unnecessary writing, but gives all 
the essential facts. 

The book is prefixed by a chronological list of the plays, with 
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a list also of all books and relating critical references to Sardou. 
The contents are divided into three parts: First, Sardou's Life and 
Career; Part II, The Sardou Plays, with a full synopsis of the 
stories, information about their production, as to time and circum- 
stance, and an account of the English adaptations; Part III, the 
Sardou Plays in the United States. In other words, the book is 
a compendium of all that the student, apart from his personal study 
of the plays, requires, and it makes an indispensable reference 
book for the library. There are three illustrations: Sardou at his 
desk, Sardou at ten-score; Sardou at three-score-and-ten. 

An examination of the chronological list of Sardou's plays re- 
veals that of his first seven plays, two only found production — and 
failure: "La Taveme des Etudiants" (at the Odeon, April 1, 1854), 
and "Les Premieres Armes de Figaro" (Theatre De Jazet, Septem- 
ber 27, 1859). Sardou's career really began with "Les Pattes de 
Mouche" ("A Scrap of Paper"), which was produced on May 15, 
1860. Thus he had about seven years of preparation and waiting. 
Without attempting accuracy, we may estimate that one-third of 
his plays were failures or half-successes. This proportion, of 
course, is not unusual. Ten or twelve of the listed sixty plays or 
so were opera librettos. Half a dozen of the plays were collabora- 
tions, among them, "Sans Gene." In America, apart from the 
largely spectacular productions made by Fanny Davenport and 
Henry Irving's one venture, his earlier and, in many ways, less 
mechanical plays were the most popular. "A Scrap of Paper/' 
The Fast Family" ("Les Benoitens"), "Diplomacy" ("Dora"), 
Divorcons," and finally "Sans Gene." The names of a few other 
plays will at once spring to the mind of the reader. 

Sardou was bom September 7, 1831, and died November 8, 1903, 
in his seventy-eighth year. 

We give some passages from Mr. Hart's book as an assurance 
of its interesting nature. Here is one of Sardou's early experi- 
ences, not unlike what might happen to any young dramatist of 
this moment: 

"Whom do you want to see, young man?" 

"The Director," replied Sardou. 
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"What for?" 

"To hand him a play." 

"I'm sorry for you, young man. Since this morning we have 
already received more than two hundred plays. Put your play on 
the heap." 

"But/' objected Sardou, "I do not want to put my play on the 
heap." 

"Well, take it away today or tomorrow; it's all the same thing, 
for you'll have to take it away some time or other." 

"But the cynical Constant," continues Mr. Hart, "was mistaken. 
Sardou did not take away 'The Students' Tavern.' The piece was 
accepted and produced. It was also damned, and the terrible fail- 
ure of the play is one of the traditions of dramatic Paris. Alto- 
getiier apart from the intrinsic qualities of "The Students' Tavern," 
there were various reasons for its failure. These were partly po- 
litical. It is a curious element in Sardou's career that the success 
or failure of his plays should so often have hinged upon political 
issues." 

This is another experience: 

'What do you want?" 

'My manuscript." 

"What manuscript?" 

"That of a play which Mile. Fargueil handed to M. Lurine some 
months ago." 

"What is your name?" 

"Sardou. Don't trouble to hunt up my record. I have been 
hissed at the Od6on and somewhat rou^ly used at tiie Palais- 
Royal, together with my collaborator Barridre, but, thanks to D6- 
jazet, I had a success with 'Les Premieres Armes de Figaro.' " 

"Ah, yes! I know. What is the title of your play?" 

"Les Pattes de Mouche." 

BoiSldieu then lapsed into silence, broke into a smile of vague 
pity, and at last said: 

"Ah! I have some recollection of it. Yes, it is true tiiat the 
manuscript was handed to me, but M. Lurine has not yet had time 
to read it." 
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"Well, if he has not found time in three months, he never will. 
Be good enou^ to give me back my manuscript." 

Sardou thus continues the narrative: "All this time Boi^ldieu 
was fumbling among his papers, openin^^ drawers, and rummag- 
ing in pigeon-holes. At last, under a heap of manuscripts he found 
mine. Then hesitating for a moment to give it back to me, said: 

"Look here! leave it will me. I promise that M. Lurine shill 
have read it before forty-ei^t hours are passed." 

"I declined, and taking my roll of paper, jumped into a cab and 
drove to Passy, where Montigny lived. He knew me well. He 
had already declined two pieces of mine, and he was ri^t. But 
at least he had taken the trouble to read them." 

Of Sardou's methods of work, Mr. Hart says: 

"Sardou was too sensible a man to be affected by this cheap de- 
preciation of Scribe. The first and second pieces of Scribe that 
he saw had such a profound effect upon him tiiat he began to study 
tiie works of the master. They were a revelation to him. He be- 
gan a methodical system of analysis of Scribe's plays. For In- 
stance, he would read the first act of a play and stop there; write 
the remainder himself, and then compare his work with Scribe's; 
or he would begin in the middle of a play, and endeavor from read- 
ing one act to construct what had gone before and what was to 
follow. He thus acquired that stagecraft which so puzzled the 
critics of his earlier plays, for it is usually the fruit of long ex- 
perience." 

This as to methods of collaboration: 

"When he worked in collaboration, his collaborator usually sub- 
mitted the plan of the play to Sardou. It was discussed, and 
changes suggested, until the scenario was to Sardou's satisfaction. 
Then the writing was usually done by his collaborator; when it 
was finished, the whole play was laid before Sardou. The elder 
dramatist then fell to work, and often entirely rewrote the work 
of his younger confrere." 

We advise the student to procure this book. 
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BjORNsoN BjORNSTjERNE Plays — Three comedies. Dutton, N. Y. 

Everyman's Library. 35c. and 70c. 
Strindberg, August, Plays — "Creditors," "Pariah." Scribner. 75 

cents, net. 
Jones, Henry Arthur — The Foundations of a National Drama. 

Lectures, Essays, and Speeches (1896-1912) ; revised and added 

to. Doran, N. Y. $2.50, net. 
Lady Gregory — New comedies. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
Portia in Politics — ^A play in three acts. By A. B. Ebin. 
Feoa — ^A comedy in tiiree acts. By A. B. Ebin. Based in part on 

Tolstoi's tragedy, "The Living Corpse." 
The Influence of the Drama — By Granville Fort>es Sturgis. 

Shakespeare Press, N. Y. $1.25. 



THE MAGAZINES AND SPECIAL ARTICLES 

The Theatre, "the magazine for theatregoers," has an admirable 
issue for April. Noting that Mr. Ames has just offered $10,000 for 
a play, the full announcement of which may be found in this mag- 
azine, we do not exercise any conjectural imagination in believing 
that the writers of hundreds (or thousands) of manuscript plays 
now burdening the mails hitherward will be interested in Miss Ada 
Patterson's article (illustrated) on, "The Little Theatre and Its 
Big Director," in which may be found some account of tiie per- 
sonality and views of Mr. Ames. A short illustrated article on, 
"Miss Homiman's Model Manchester Theater" gives definite in- 
formation. "The Novelties of a Novel Play" concerns the person- 
ality and ideas of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Hatton, the authors of 
"Years of Discretion," and their experiences with Belasco. With 
other articles, the April number of The Theatre is up to its higtiest 
mark. 

The Dramatic Mirror has expanded considerably from the busi- 
ness side of the theater to the artistic. Its information, for that 
matter, remains of the essential kind. In the issue of March 26, 
may be found a notable account of "The Real Cost of Good Stock." 
Mr. William Parke, interviewed, tells of the profit accruing to dra- 
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matists whose plays, after use on the large circuits, provide ad- 
ditional revenue in stock. At his theater in Pittsfleld, Mass., he 
must pay rarely less than $200 a week for tiie use of a good stock 
play. In New York or Boston some of these plays call for $1,000 
or more a week. 

The Bookman for April has its usual quota of articles that con- 
cern tiie theater. Clayton Hamilton writes of, "The One-Act Play 
in America." Concerning Mr. George Middleton's second volume 
of short plays, he says: "The general situation leads us to attach 
an especial importance to Mr. George Middleton's publication, in 
two volumes, of a dozen one-act plays. All of these little pieces 
are admirable in technique; they are soundly constructed, and 
written in natural and lucid dialogue. Mr. Middleton has produced 
more than half a dozen full-length plays in the professional theater, 
and such noted artists as Julia Marlowe and Margaret Anglin have 
appeared in dramas of his composition ; and in these more literary 
efforts, he reveals at every point the aptness of the practised play- 
wri^t. These little plays were written for the stage, and would 
act even better than they read; and yet they disclose a meditative 
and unhurried analysis of life that is hardly to be expected in 
the usual and hasty dramas of Broadway/' Mr. Brander Mathews 
has eight exceedingly interesting pages on, "Shakespeare Himself." 
He arrives at the personality of the great dramatist in a way that 
is so convincing that it impresses you more as truth than as con- 
jecture. Mr. Mathews is on sure ground in all his comments, and 
particularly in his technical discussions. The article is valuable 
to the student. "Literary Berlin/' illustrated, by Amelia von Ende, 
has its dramatic side. 

In Lippincotfs a short article by Robert Grau, "Are Theatre Prices 
Too High?" is suggestive. Lippincott's is publishing, from month 
to month, "Short Story Masterpieces." We commend them to our 
students for experimental use in exercise work by way of dram- 
atizing. 

The Strand magazine has, "Arthur Conan Doyle ; A Study of the 
Man and His Books," with incidental reference to his plays. 

Among the best articles in the Green Book for April are: "The 
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Belasco of the English," an intimate study of Beerbohm Tree, the 
distinguished and worthy actor-manager, being religiously described 
as "Sir," but The American Playwright is very much indisposed 
to entertain such useless nomenclature: "Let Us Have Repertoire 
Theatres," by Frank Reicher; "Wanted — A New Rural Drama," by 
William Norris; "That Long Speech in *The Attack'"; "The Play 
that Made a Star of Laurette Taylor"; and "Susan Places a Play." 
The article on Beerbohm Tree is by Louis De Foe. 

Among recent scenes from plays in the Sunday American, are: 
March 9, "A Good Little Devil" (this play is published in the 
French); March 16, "The Master Mind"; March 30, "The Con- 
spiracy." The Sun, March 16, has "Some of the Sparkles in Peg 
O' My Heart." 



THE RECORD 

In this department is kept a complete record of current produc- 
tions in New York. That all plays are not technically discussed In 
these pages does not imply that this or that play is negligible, al- 
though many plays are. We shall analyze such of them only as will 
yield profit to the student. 

February 24 — "A Widow by Proxy." By Catherine Chisholm 
Gushing. Cohan Theater. May Irwin. Gloria (May Irwin) has 
living with her a young woman, pressed for the means of living, 
whose husband is supposed to be dead and whose family, who 
have never seen her, make it a condition that she visit them in 
order to obtain money coming to her. Out of pride she refuses to 
do so, and Gloria, changing names with her, takes her along as 
maid and makes the visit. The complications that ensue are amus- 
ing. The husband turns up alive just as the supposed widow is 
about to marry a relative of the family. 

February 27— "Der Garde OflRcier." By Franz Molnar, author 
of "The Devil." Irving Place Theater. 

February 24 — Third week of the Irish Players. Wallack's. 

March 3 — "The Ghost Breaker." By Paul Dickey and Charles 
W. Goddard. H. B. Warner. A Kentuckian (H. B. Warner), by 
appointment at a fashionable New York hotel, kills his adversary 
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18 a doel at niglit, thereby eodiiig a fend. In cscMfing, be breaks 
foio the room of a Spsniah c ounteaa , wbo rescues him by potting 
him in her trunk, which she sends to the steamer, die condition 
being that he go with her to Spain and rescue her brother from 
a haunted castle. His adventures in diis weird and picturesque 
castle are more diverting than serious; althongh his life is in dan- 
ger and he has to kin a man or two. An odd mixture of improb- 
abilities, picturesqi^ness and melodrama well staged and well 
acted. 

March 3 — *'The American Maid." John Philip Sonsa 's opera. 
Broadway Theater. (Louise Gunning). 

March 3 — "The Five Frankforters." By Carl Roessler. Thirty- 
ninth Street Theater. (Mathilde Cottrelly.) Four brothers and 
a nephew, by inference but not by name in the bill, the bankers 
of the house of Rothschild of the period of the play, just then es- 
tablishing themselves, meet at their old home with the view of a 
big transaction with the reigning duke. The story really turns on 
the design of the oldest brother to marry ofT his daughter to the 
duke as a part of the contract. It is thus more of a love story 
than one of finance. The plan is thwarted by the mother (the old 
grandmother), who bids her son to obey her, when he commands 
his daughter to obey him. He has to do this, according to the 
custom of the family. The dau^ter marries the fifdi Frankfurter, 
her cousin, A play of character, customs and love ; one of the real 
successes of the year, Mathilde C>>ttrelly dominant. 

March 4 — "Suenenboecke." Irving Place Theater. 

March 5 — "The Painted Woman." By Frederick Arnold Rum- 
mer, Brady's Playhouse. A notable cast. The story is of the 
days of the pirates in the Spanish Main. A captured girl is held 
by a brutal buccaneer. A Puritan youth, in the islands by some 
chance, falls in love with her, not knowing of her real relations 
with her captor. The pirate leaves the island on one of his ex- 
peditions; and then love's dream begins between the two young 
people. A series of adventures ensues, with duels and murders, 
melodrama rampant, amid tropical scenery of the most beautiful 
and costly description. The play was withdrawn in its first week. 
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March 5 — "Everyman," revived at The C3iildren's Theater, with 
Ben Greet and Edith Wynne Matthison. The play was originally 
produced here in 1892, no popular success being anticipated for 
it, but it has been played in America more than one thousand times. 

March 9 — ^"Number 37." By Richard Voss. From the German. 

March 11 — "Liberty Hall." Revived by Charles Frohman on the 
twentietii anniversary of the opening of the Empire Theater. John 
Mason was seen in the original part played by Henry Miller, and 
Martha Hedman in the place of Viola Allen. 

March 13 — "Tartuffe." By Moliere. Produced in the regular 
course of matinee performances by the American Academy of the 
Dramatic Arts. The production followed tradition. In scholarly 
and exceedingly attractive reproduction of this kind, the work of 
Mr. Sargent, with his school, is unique and admirable. 

March 14 — The opening of the Princess Theater. Four one-act 
plays: "The Switchboard," a trifle, the girl at the telephone being 
the only character seen, the voices making the drama; "Fancy 
Free," by Stanley Houghton; "Fear," a thrilling short play, with 
several intermissions of time marked by the curtain, which ran 
for three hundred nights at the Grand Guignol, in Paris; "Any 
Night," by Edward Ellis. Comment is made elsewhere. 

March 18 — "The Stronger" and "Pariah," two one-act plays by 
Strindberg. Put forward at a matinee at tiie Forty-eightii Street 
Theater by the Dramatic Committee of the McDowell Societv. 
These plays are published. 

March 14 — "Damaged Goods" ("Les Avaries"). By Brieux. 
Produced at a matinee at the Fulton Theater before a privileged 
audience; members of the Sociological Fund, of The Medical Re- 
view of Reviews. (Richard Bennett, Wilton Lackaye, Grace Ellis- 
ton, Laura Burt.) This play is published. 

March 20 — "Vagabonds." Irving Place Theater; first three days 
of the week, "Kean." 

March 22— "Beggar Student." A revival. Casino. (De Wolf 
Hopper.) 

March 24 — "The Spiritualist." By Francis Wilson. Forty-eighth 
Street Theater. To this writer Mr. Wilson's acting had its unfail- 
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These are based on a study of "The Analysis" and tiie analytical 
reading of plays by the student, who has, heretofore, been required 
to give one week to the assiduous study of each one of the great 
principles: Theme, Material, Conditions Precedent, Proposition, 
Plot, Division into Acts, Division into Scenes, Action, Sequence, 
Preparation, Business, Objectivity, Indirection, Mere Life, Scen- 
ario, etc. — all of which principles are elucidated in "The Analysis." 

Vol. VI. Answers to the Examination Questions. 

These answers, in printed form, illustrated from scores and 
scores of plays, prepared by Mr. W. T. Price, embody the applica- 
tion of the principles, with a discussion of additional aspects of 
each principle. 

Vol. VII. Supplementary Letters on Each Principle. 
The whole of the obev will be delivered on the payment in ad- 
vance of $25.00. 

BY INSTALLMENTS. 

The first six volumes of the above will be delivered immediately 
on payment of a first installment of $3.00, the remaining install- 
ments to be paid at the rate of $2.00 each month until the full 
amount of $25.00 is paid- The Supplementary Letters, Vol. VII, 
will be delivered in parts, month by month, as payments are re- 
ceived. In taking this Academic Course, you are not obligated to 
take the complete course. 

THE COMPLETE COURSE, INCLUDING COLLABORATIVE WORK. 

The aim of our Collaborative Work is practical — ^tfie shaping of 
material with the view of making available plays of what is sub- 
mitted to us. It is not always possible to reach such a profitable 
result; but the best way to teach and to learn playwriting lies ulti- 
mately in the writing of plays. It has been our constant experience 
that training, in making a play, is indispensable, for tfiat matter, 
unavoidable, to surmount all the difficulties such as form, obdurate 
material, and so on, in the play one has in hand. Failure even at 
work of this kind is valuable training, provided you are properly 
informed why you fail. 
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I HE AMERICAN PLAYWRIGHT is devoted to the tech- 
nical discussion of plays and playwriting:. It gives 
such full information as is desired and needed by 
students of the drama. It is a complete record of 
plays produced in New York and of all published 
plays and books and articles worth the while relating to the tech- 
nical side of the stage. Its reviews of current plays are analyti- 
caly directed at their causes of failure or success. Its various 
departments are designed to help, in a practical way, those who 
accept playwriting as an art. It aims to gain the confidence, 
respect and co-operation of all who love truth, who realize the 
responsibilities of authorship and production. It is impressed 
with the earnest purpose to oe helpful, and to validate the prin- 
ciples set forth in my book, ''The Anafvsis of Play Construction 
and Dramatic Principle." In its special character it is unlike 
an^ other periodical that has to do with the stage. I shall make, 
it mdispensable to the student. 

WILLIAM THOMPSON PRICE. 



SOME PLAYS OF THE MONTH TECHNICALLY 

CONSIDERED 

Liberty Hall and Plays that Date. 

The tendency to regard every play that is ten years old as neces- 
sarily out of date is, we think, a mistaken one. Are we mistaken 
in seeing in it a certain bumptiousness of the rising generation, 
exultant in the joy of life and in the pride of opinion? It may 
be conceded at once that neariy all the old plays are out of date 
because of bad technique, but is nothing to remain of the past? 
If oblivion or disuse is to overtake, sooner or later, every play that 
is written, what permanence has the stage? How long before that 
which it feeds upon will be exhausted? What hope or inspiration 
will remain for him who writes plays other than the sordid one of 
profit for a fleeting season or two. That the demand for some- 
thing new all the time is natural, and that something new will 
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always be forthcoming, but it is a depressive outlook if, with al^ 
tile expenditure of genius, not to speak of the commercial activity, 
the outlay of money, the energies of actors, and of everyone con- 
cerned, including the innumerable columns of newspaper publicity, 
nothing of today is to survive tomorrow, just as nothing of yes- 
terday is to live today. Change of taste accounts for some of this 
aging; but there are some things about which there is no change 
of taste or opinion. To say that a thing is mid-Victorian, or to 
describe it otherwise contemptuously, is not always conclusive. But 
without going into that question, it may be accepted as a fact that 
the one cause of the dating of plays which operates more fre- 
quently than any other is the technical handling. We repeat and 
insist upon this, for the opportunity invites and demands that this 
truth be enforced upon your attention, if you are a student of the 
drama. To him who is not, it has no particular significance. This 
magazine is for students. 

''Liberty Hall" is more old-fashioned with us than it was ten 
years ago, because we are getting further and further away from 
England all the time, not so much in practical politics as in our 
points of view as to the sentimental, socio-political aspects of Eng- 
lish society. Many of the English plays based on certain of its fea- 
tures, were out of date with us ipso facto, foreordained as hope- 
lessly out of reach of our sympathetic intelligence. The story of 
the play is that an Englishman of title becomes the heir, under 
the peculiar family laws of England, to an estate on which have 
lived two young women, sisters, who in the sudden turn of affairs 
find themselves penniless and homeless. The heir visits the estate, 
Chillingworth, under the assumed name of Owen. He brings with 
him a letter from the heir (himself) , who is supposed to be travel- 
ing **in the Himalayas," offering to let them remain. One of his 
ancestors, whose portrait hangs on the wall, had ''flung away fame, 
title, lands, for the sake of a woman." Now, he had never seen 
this woman, his cousin, and yet we are asked to believe that he 
came prepared to imitate his ancestor in her behalf. He, the mis- 
take arising, permits the proud woman to believe that he is in 
trade, a traveling salesman for an unmentioned make of soap. The 
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young woman treats this person (who must have had about him ali 
the marks of his breeding) with contumely, and does not accept 
the offer brought by him from the supposedly absent heir. She 
accepts the invitation of an humble relative — ^a dealer in second- 
hand books to live with him, his home thereafter to be called 
Liberty Hall, for its freedom was to be at the command of the 
sisters. The real action of the play begins at Liberty Hall. The 
heir, now in love with the elder sister, Blanche, takes a room there. 
She proves her worth and reconciles herself to the man in trade, 
while he saves the younger sister from a bit of danger, largely 
imaginary, being misunderstood and romantically valiant in the 
little transaction. The conditions upon which the action is founded 
and the circumstances of its development are equally unreasonable. 
They were just as unreasonable ten years ago as they are now, so 
that the question of age cannot enter into the matter at all. It 
may be said that we have advanced beyond illogical romanticism. 
The facts do not bear out any such claim. We are having romantic 
plays of the kind every season and every day on our stage, and 
always will have. All romantic plays are old-fashioned, for that 
matter. 

''Liberty Hair' is old-fashioned in its technique, notably in the 
matter of monologues. There are only a few of them — every one 
of them unnecessary — and for this reason mainly, it pays the pen- 
alty of being described as "not wearing well." The student of 
playwriting may well assure himself from the fate of these recent 
revivals that the Monologue and the Aside (when it is equivalent 
to a monologue) are no longer a part of modem technique. The 
book of the play is published (French's), and it is easy enough for 
the student to verify for himself the uselessness of the Monologue. 
There is not a line of it that cannot be put into the action as 
dialogue. One of its most frequent and most slipshod uses is to 
fill in time before an entrance. See the Monologues on pages 13, 
15, 17, 30, 33, 41, 55, 62 and 68. Work it out for yourself and 
see how easy it is. It is all so simple that we reserve a discus 
sion for certain other printed plays in which the Monologue is 
more far-reaching and disastrous in its effects. 
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ROSEDALE AND REVIVALS. 

"Rosedale," technically revised, would be a serviceable piece of 
theatrical property. How slight and superficial its shortcomings t 
How easy to give it modem form! 

To revive an old play that is old-fashioned, more in its obsolete 
technique than in anydiing else, as a curiosity of the stage, is on^ 
thing; to revive an old play that is worth reviving by making it 
live again in the application of a newer, better, the proper tech- 
nique, is another thing. In the one case it is to exhibit the re- 
suscitated victim of the plague of bad art, with the cerements of 
the grave hanging about it; in the other, it is the resurrection and 
the life. The laws of the drama never change; the technique of 
it is constantly accommodating itself to the facilities of its medium, 
the stage of the day. The result is that by far the greater number 
of old plays, not all, must be adapted for later use. Shakespeare's 
plays are put through the process; why should not the work of a 
crude, unnamed dramatist be subjected to the same kind of im- 
provement? There are scores of old, abandoned plays that could 
be reshaped. In some cases it would be impossible to rewrite them, 
just as it would be a daring and impossible task to rewrite Shake- 
speare. But to rearrange Shakespeare or many of the old plays 
can be done and should be done. The history of these redemp- 
tions would be a short one, but absolutely conclusive as to its feas- 
ability. Why has not more of it been done? Because, the art of 
playwriting, in its general use by professional people too close to 
the stage, has been empirical and not freed from technical conven- 
tionalities of procedure. A thoughtless person, or one whose mind 
is not open, easily might say that this statement implies or charges 
that the older dramatists, and up to a recent time, did not under- 
stand their business. On the contrary, they did understand their 
business with reference to the means of production at their com- 
mand. They suffered from certain limitations that do not exist 
today. The stage is now freer. The art is more advanced. If this 
is not so, why is it that we are told that audiences laugh at these 
old plays when they are reproduced? In view of this, in what way 
am I not best serving the interests of truth, or in what manner am 
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I putting forward a mere personal opinion, when it is well known 
that these old plays cannot be reproduced in their original form? 

If curiosities of the stage are to be shown, after the very in- 
structive manner of the lectures of Mr. Brander Matthews at The 
New Theater a few years ago, there are such plays as, "Nick of 
the Woods," or "Wept of the Wept-on Wish," or "Raymond and 
Agnes," or "Castle Spectre." It is more a question of technique 
than of substance. 

Technique, sooner or later, determines the fate of a play. The 
term itself is subject to the derision of the amateur, that wild ass 
of the drama who roams the pampas of ignorance and scorns all 
discipline with wide-flying heels. Happy that dramatist who is at 
once its servant and its master. Fortunate that manager who knows 
what a play is and not merely thinks he knows. By far the greater 
number of failures, involving a loss of thousands of dollars an- 
nually, are plainly due to imperfect technique. It does not matter 
how great a genius the dramatist may be, how lofty his idea, how 
valuable his material, if it is not put together right, down tumbles 
the play. A play is like any other structure that is built. One 
technical defect (which invariably draws other weaknesses in its 
train) may cause the ruin. For example, if it has no proper cen- 
ter of gravity (Proposition), and the plummet-line from the top 
doesn't strike the base, there will be a collapse sooner or later. A 
slighter defect may be equally fatal. All this is to the point in 
the matter of the more or less unsuccessful revival of "Rosedale." 

The one point, that the liberal use of monologue disqualifies an 
old play for modem use is sufficient for the present discussion. The 
monologue is the simplest and the oldest of all theatrical expedients. 
In reality, it is undramatic, but in itself not necessarily inconsistent 
always with dramatic law. If it were, there would not be cen- 
turies of the theater preceding us. The use of it was a feeling-out 
for expression; and inasmuch as it effected action in the mind 
of the audience, it served its dramatic technical purpose. It was 
a crude method, and absolutely wrong only when it usurped the 
functions of structure and took the place of ^at should be acted 
out. The slipshod method, however, was such an easy resource 
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that it corrupted centuries of the art of play-writing. That its use 
persisted is very positive proof, if one thinks abotit it, that 0ie 
art of playwriting is too often gained by imitation and empiricism. 
The elimination of the monologue has brou^t a magical improve- 
ment in the art of playwriting. The avoidance of it and flie proper 
and more eeffctive handling of the material without its use have 
brought plays so much closer to nature that the old plays wMi 
them have lost the savour of life. A play with monologues can 
only be half good at best. All the principles and methods in plav- 
writing are correlative, and it is the experience of every practical 
dramatist that if he gets something wrong in his writing, other 
wrong things will follow; and that if he gets something right, other 
right things will follow. Thus, there is nothing more curative than 
proper technique, and nothing more disastrous than imperfect or 
utterly wrong technique. The far-reaching effects of the improper 
use of monologue cannot be discussed in any detail now. 

Briefly, to return to the play itself. ''Rosedale" is not out ot 
date in its material. It is the romantic story of an officer of the 
English Guard who recovers a child, the little son of the woman 
he loves, from the Gypsies. There is plenty of action in it. The 
officer smuggles himself into the Gypsy camp, uncertain of the 
place of concealment of the child, sings, when alone by the fire, 
a song familiar to it, the child creeping from a tent to its rescuer, 
his discovery, his facing death, and then his call to the Guards, 
"Up and at them !'' The whole winds up with a grand ball, which, 
in the circumstances, as danced by the people of that great cast, 
all popular, young and attractive, was a sensational novelty. An 
inconsequential thing this ball, but Wallack knew his business. 
Other circumstances gave timeliness to the play. Borrows' books 
about the Gypsies were in considerable vogue at the time. The 
strange people were more mysterious, perhaps, more picturesque 
at that time than now. It may be, too, that the attitude of au- 
diences toward romanticism on the stage was more gracious and 
receptive than now. 

But the main lesson to be drawn from the revival of "Rosedale" 
is that faulty technique, whether in an old play or in a new play, 
works against its success. 
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A School Revision of an Exercise Play. 

In The American School of Playwriting many assignments of 
short stories or of suggestive material are made to be converted 
into one-act plays. Among these assignments is a short story by 
O. Henry, in which a young married couple, without ready money 
at Christmas time, manage to surprise each other with presents. 
The following is a revision, addressed to the student, of an exer- 
cise play thus written: 

There are many values in the exercise writing of one*act plays, 
and they are spiritual as well as technical. If it were merely to 
c,et the application of form, it would not accomplish all that is de- 
signed. It is not always difficult to tell a little story in Action, but 
the test of personality, which should accompany skill, is in what 
one makes out of his Material. One can make a very touching 
little play of this assignment. A hundred plays could be written 
from it, with different characters and modified according to the 
insight of the dramatist. I am well satisfied with your work, but 
I can make a few suggestions. One feature of this exercise writ- 
ing is the rewriting, so as to convince yourself of how much more 
there is in any Material if you only look for it. I do not suggest 
that you rewrite this right off, but think it over. First there are 
some little technical matters. I would have seen from the window 
something more than a street where the lights are beginning to 
twinkle. I would show snow falling. The twinkling lights indicate 
that it is dusk or evening. That is something that is conveyed ob- 
jectively. So far so good; but you should always follow the ten- 
dency to make things objective. Besides having the snowfall, in- 
asmuch as you speak later on of the man selling the Christmas 
trees, I would take advantage of the thoug^it Uiat lies nearby, and 
have some vender calling up asking if she wanted to buy a Christ- 
mas tree. Cheap — at all prices. This is not a necessary detail. I 
am only calling attention to the ideas that will always suggest 
themselves if you will listen to diem and look for them. Before 
I thought of the vender, it had oome to my mind that she should 
sadly utter the word "Christmas" as she looked out of the window. 
Your stage setting is all right. Your Business is good. 
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When Jim speaks, it might be better for him to say, "Well, 
dear," tiian merely "Delia." It is a very small point. The audience 
would no doubt see that thty were man and wife. You have in- 
sight into character and you handle tiiese people very well in the 
Dialogue, but they speak more of poverty than of presents. It is 
necessary to establish that they want to make presents, one to the 
other, and regret that thty are too pinched for that. You make a 
good and a new point, new with reference to other plays that have 
been written on this assignment, in having them invited out to 
their Christmas dinner. Remember that this play is about their 
presents. It is a touch of sympathy, in keeping with the tone and 
circumstances of the play, to have Jim impelled to go out and 
shovel snow for money, but it must not be merely for money. Con- 
vey in some way that Jim's idea is to earn a little money for thflt 
present. That is the tendency toward compactness in the writing 
of a play. Do not get away from your idea if there is anything 
in its neighborhood that will help you in details and motives of 
conduct. Every idea in a play should be magnetic enough to at- 
tract to it the ideas which lie about, the right and useful ideas for 
details. I do not mean to say that every idea you can put your 
hands on is to be used, or that it is the right idea. It is a process 
of thought, of selection and rejection all the time. The experi- 
enced playwright thinks of innumerable things that he does not 
use. You do not make enough of Delia's hair in the beginning. It 
would be well enough to make some reference to the beautiful 
combs which Jim has always wanted to get for her, but you do 
not want to dwell on that idea in such a way as to take away Delia's 
surprise when she gets the present of the combs. One of the prob- 
lems of workmanship in this little assignment is to make the pres- 
ents, as far as possible, a surprise all around. In the exercises sent 
in by students there are many variations of this; but wherever the 
element of surprise is pushed the furthest, the better is the result. 
There are so many variations in the handling of this feature in the 
exercise that I cannot go into detail here. I can only consider it 
with reference to ^at is in your little play. You have Jim sug- 
gest that he pawn his watch. Delia gets him out of this idea, for 
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it is an heirloom. That is a good point, for when he does pawn 
his watch in order to get her present she will be unsuspecting. 
You have done well to introduce Mathilde, a third character, ^o 
puts it into Delia's head to sell her hair in order to get the present 
of the fob for Jim's watch. It would be a little better if you made 
it a chain, and have Jim not wearing the watch for fear he might 
lose it out of his pocket if he did not have a chain for it. You 
see, there are little bits of Causes and Effects (I call them Causa- 
tions when they concern minor things) which are constantly sug- 
gesting ideas, and these ideas are Facts, concrete little things, 
which help to make your play substantial, which have the tendency 
to take it away from the abstract, and which enrich it in every way. 
Delia goes out to sell her hair. Jim comes in, in pantomime, re- 
solves to pawn his watch to get his present for Delia, and goes 
out. Jim's scene would take less than three minutes. Delia re 
turns immediately on his exit. Dramatic license is not broad 
enough to cover the impossible. Delia could not go and return in 
that time. There are many ways of repairing this defect, the most 
obvious one being to have a Scene or Scenes in between that would 
permit of the illusion or passage of time. You let Jim discover 
that her hair has been cut, as soon as he enters, and then the 
play comes to a finish in about two minutes. Oh, my! my! Give 
more time for this; and, best of all, let the discovery, on either 
side of the sacrifice made be almost simultaneous and almost at 
the end of the Action. I have no better exercise among those I 
send out, which if worked on long enough, better makes the stu- 
dent realize the possibilities that lie in Material. One playwright 
— the true playwright — will get out of his bare Material an infinite 
deal that lies under the surface; while the inexperienced play- 
wri^t, or the obstinate one who does not believe that technique 
is not a live thing, always standing at his elbow to urge him to 
keener revision, and deeper sympathies, will make little or nothing 
out of something that is full of opportunities, to the naked eye, on 
the very surface. Without the art, the most intelligent writer, for 
that matter, would not see all the opportunities. 
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A Word to the Wise and a Hint to the Fool. 

To know every detail, to gun an insic^ iato 
each secret, to learn every mediod, to secore every 
kind of skill, are the prime necessities of socoess 
in any art, craft, or trade. No time is too kmg, 
no study too hard, no discipline too severe for die 
attainment of complete familiarity with one's work 
and complete ease and skill in the doing of it. 
As a man values his working life, he must be 
willing to pay the highest price of success in it — 
the price which severe training exacts. 

— Hamilton Wright Mabie. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF DRAMATIC PRINCIPLE 

AND METHOD 

These chapters, which will be published serially in this magazine 
and which have been in use in my school from its establishment, mnd 
my ^Analysis of Play Construction/' will throw a conclusive li^ht on 
the personal matter I saw fit to introduce to your attention m the 
first number of "The American Playwright." 

CHAPTER XII— BUSINESS (Continued) 

The reason is that as the dyer's hand is colored by the vat, so 
is the mind of the stage manager and actor controlled by what they 
work in. How can one think independently when the mind is 
caught in the treacle that impedes the step of these fiies in fly- 
paper? If one plays in and stages hundreds of plays, he subor- 
dinates himself to the mind and imagination of others, and, in the 
end, he cannot call himself his own. It becomes impossible for 
him to know the paternity of his own child; he has reason, at least, 
to be uncertain. He can father it and do his duty by it; his con- 
ditions are deplorable; his mental virility, so far as creativeness 
is concerned, has been sapped by the years he has spent in the 
service of others. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

Words — ^Their Use and Uselessness. 

We have seen that Playwriting is a process of thought; that a 
drama is a growth from an idea which, sooner or later, resolves 
itself into a proposition, which, in turn, is demonstrated or proved 
by a Plot, which plot is developed by the Action; that custom re- 
quires a division into Acts, and that a division into Scenes is in- 
dispensable. The material has been gathered ; the plans and speci- 
fications have been provided; the structure of tfie play has been 
arranged in every material part, and not one word has been used 
except as a matter of convenience in the preparatory notes and 
by way of establishing the divisions or parts of the structure. Thus 
your play has been finished before it is begun. You have pro- 
ceeded from the general to the particular and now reach words. 
The Words are detail, and the play awaits completion by means of 
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words and other details ^ich are added to it up to the moment 
the curtain rises on it. 

When we reach Words they become of great importance; be- 
fore we reach them they are of no consequence ^atever. A 
snatch of dialogue may have been jotted down in your notes, a 
peculiar expression or even a word that may have its value in its 
proper place, but they are laid aside until they are needed. To 
begin writing with words is the custom of the amateur, and it is 
the beginning of his every tribulation and at the bottom of his 
every failure. It is beginning with the particular, and is as con- 
trary to nature as it is to art. It is opposed to the orderly working 
of the mind; the play falls into confusion, and the intelligence of 
the audience is challenged in vain. 

The drama has many economies, and in no respect is it more 
economical than in the matter of words. A play of 15,000 words 
in the form of a novel could well require, without waste of words, 
ten times as many. There is not a principle as indicated in the 
analytic course and as set forth with fulness in the constructive 
which does not strive for the annihilation or subordination of words. 
Consequently, in order to avoid the danger of words a play must 
be constructed and written according to the methods prescribed by 
the art, which is also that of common sense. In its largest and 
ultimate aspect, the drama is the translation of the abstract phil- 
osophy into the concrete. To such minds as do not concern them- 
selves with elemental principles this may seem purely academic. 
It is not to the purpose to discuss it here, but to demonstrate the 
practical fact that translation is the first step in playwriting, every 
intermediate step and the final step. Your general idea, your first 
idea of a play is necessarily vague, for all its possibilities and 
details cannot be seen at once; it must be reduced to (translated 
to) a Proposition. It does not alter the truth of this analysis which 
seeks to bring the art of playwriting to a scientific basis that your 
proposition, in a given case, has formulated itself in your mind im- 
mediately, for a proposition and all the structure of a play may 
have been provided by actual happenings in life or an easy com- 
bination of circumstances. If you have not translated it into a 
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proposition, it has been done for you and you have all the pride 
of intellect of little Jack Horner by reason of it. The proposition 
is translated into a Plot, into Acts and Scenes and Action; into 
Unity, Cause and Effect, Sequence, and into the visible rather 
than the described; into Business, Costume and Scenery and the 
Indirect; into the Objective, into Preparation, and the Unexpected 
and the Self-developing and Self-explanatory; into Facts, the Cir- 
cumstantial, the Necessary to the exclusion of the Unnecessary; 
and so, with the application of various other minor but all-impor- 
tant principles, you reach the point where the translation must be 
in words. But every principle of the drama is alive in every part 
of a drama, and at no time can it be wholly a matter of words. 

Of course, except in that form of the drama known as panto- 
mime, words cannot be excluded from the drama, for that would 
be to deny the definition of the drama in which words are given 
as an element. But that they play a comparatively subordinate 
part is clear from the fact that a drama can be made without 
them, and that, in fact, a drama is practically complete before they 
are added to it. 

We will not stop at this point to illustrate how the necessity for 
words is eliminated by the exercise of the principles which pre- 
cede them in importance except to relate an apt example. A very 
successful play was running in London a century ago in which a 
speech at the climax of an act or scene always brought enthusiastic 
applause. In one of the clubs a certain Lord asserted that the 
speech was bombast and of itself wholly undeserving of attention 
A discussion ensued, and he made a wager that, if permitted, he 
could substitute an utterly meaningless speech and that it would 
be received with the same rapturous approbation. He did so with 
the result he predicted. The explanation is, that the situation was 
there, that it provided the emotion, and was perfectly understand- 
able, just as we get at the meaning of a word that we do not know 
from the context. 

In point of fact, the more a play depends upon its words the 
less effective it is apt to be in performance. At all events, it 
is subject to many dangers, not the least of which is that the words 
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may not be heard. If the missing word belongs to the minor action 
it may matter little, but if the plot depends upon it, it is serious. 
Hence the importance of practically completing a play before be- 
ginning to translate it into words. 

In literature proper words are the medium. The writer of the 
novel, the essay, the printed oration, the editorial, the poem, or 
whatever it may be, can rely upon nothing else but the words. 
And with these words he can do wonders. Schiller's "Bells'' and 
Father Front's "Bells of Shandon" and innumerable poems attest 
in various ways tiie spiritual and mechanical uses as well to which 
they may serve. Mr. W. D. Howells has said that no scenic artist 
can make a landscape scene as vivid as it may be done by de- 
scription. This may be true, but the drama has the advantage of 
making it visual and practically the same to all minds. This ref- 
erence to the vaunted advantage of description is made here to 
illustrate one of the economies of the drama, how an illusive imi- 
tation of the actual thing takes the place of words. You have it at 
a glance; it is the shorthand of the drama. And the drama will 
take no substitute when it can get close to nature and character 
and the happening itself. In matters concerning the drama, in its 
philosophy and technique at least, Mr. Howells is hopelessly dense. 
He is himself dealing in mere wind and words. He does not see 
that he is talking about the scene painter and not the drama. 
Whether one can imagine scenery better than it can be painted or 
not is of small consequence; but in point of fact, if the dramatic 
illusion is there, one's imagination goes beyond the paint and the 
inanimate becomes animate with all the poetry and charm the 
imaginative mind may bestow upon it. See what Irving did with 
the blasted mountain top in "Faust." How many minds could have 
imagined it better from description? For the purposes of Action 
and in connection with Action the scenery was the only possible 
thing and the unification of thousands of minds on the visual thing, 
audiences of reality and imagination all compact, is more wonder- 
ful than anything within the province of words. So far as the 
drama is concerned any argument in favor of words is futile. 

In the drama the word must be made flesh. Whenever it is made 
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a disembodied spirit, Action ceases. It is never a living word when 
it does not vitally concern the one ^o utters it or the one who 
hears it or him to whom it is borne. It can only reach the au- 
dience tiirougb the people of the Action. Whether it refers to 
the past or future it must live in the moments of its utterance. 
Words may be said to be the last resort of the drama, but when 
that form of expression is reached, words assume an importance 
which is measured only by the limitations which have already been 
provided, and which give no further concern; the chief concern be- 
ing the words. They becoipe the means of expression; as a rule 
the expression of the obvious. For the first time in the process 
of the work they become the medium. We are getting more and 
more into detail when we reach them, for the very tone in which 
they are spoken becomes important, the gesture with which they 
are accompanied, but above all, the idea which they represent. Oh, 
yes, they are vastly important, because their final use is out of the 
author's hands, and they become the tools of the actor. The Plot 
and the Action, and an infinitely greater part than the most con- 
ceited actor can lay claim to, are safely yours, but not the words 
when they are spoken. Necessarily, then, they should be chosen 
with care. No form of art seeks the truth more unaffectedly and 
unerringly than the drama. When a man is shot, his exclamation 
is, "I am shot.'' When he is in peril of his life, he cries, "Help!" 
When he is robbed he cries, "Thief." When aroused by falsehood, 
he says, "It is a lie." And any writer who materially departs from 
nature is all these things combined and a few other things added 
is anathema. Any affectation in playwriting die drama abhors. 

A question arises here which may be disposed of now. Can a 
man have a literary style in playwriting? No. In the accepted 
sense of literature an acting play is not literature, that is to say, 
it is not a thing of words. Style is the man, says Buffon. But a 
play is not a man, but whatever number of characters it may be 
composed of. Style is subjective; a play is written objectively. 
How would it be possible for each of the characters to have your 
"style?" The effects and all proportions would be destroyed. Com- 
plaint was made to Beaumardiais that he had no style. His reply 
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was that if he had and could find it he would destroy it at once. 
The younger Dumas said something of the same kind. Beaumar- 
chais said that while writing, he was too busy calling out to his 
characters, "Look out, you are in danger! Watch out, Cherubino, 
the old count is coming, etc." He was making them feel and talk; 
he was not doing the talking and laying on his style with a trowel. 
He was more concerned about them than about himself. Who 
thinks about an author if the play has Action in it and is interesting 
on its own account? And who should; and why should the author 
want them to? 

Style is possible in a "literary play," but that is another story. 
And one may have a dramatic style and qualities which distinguish 
him, but they lie deeper than the trivial effect of a collocation of 
words. It consists in the collocation of ideas and their genuine- 
ness. Your mere literary man, your wordmonger, is not in the 
same class with the true dramatist. In "literature" a man may 
have style without real sense or sincerity. That is impossible in 
a play. In a drama an author's style is determined by his pathos, 
his humor, the virility of his situations, and his own views of life 
and sympathies presented objectively and according to art. What 
constitutes a literary play, and in what circumstances it may be a 
good acting play, will be discussed under a separate heading. It 
may be observed here, that in no case can the literary prevail over 
structure and the laws of the drama. The practical warning to the 
inexperienced writer is, not to write primarily by means of words 
and not to become infatuated with them, and to be always readv 
to sacrifice "the best line in the piece" if it stands in the way of 
action or does not work to the common good. It is impossible for 
it to have an independent existence. 

A play is often described in the newspapers or rejected by a 
manager as "too talky." It is a cheap criticism and often held in 
stock as a pretext, but it is more often true. Now this same play, 
a failure, contains no more words than a successful play does. It 
is obvious, then, that "talkiness" does not depend upon the number 
of words used, but on their use. The same play properly con- 
structed might be a success. But being written by means of words, 
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without due regard to the principles that precede them in impor- 
tance and use, it is of no value. It does not act. It tells its story. 
It may be wrong at every technical point, and yet be the identical 
play in material with the successful play. Is not this proof positive 
that a play cannot be written primarily by means of words? and 
of the danger of words? A more minute discussion of words will 
be given under the head of Dialogue. 

We may anticipate a little, however, in saying that a long speech 
is not necessarily ''talky." No law has any value that is not based 
upon Nature. If the Action of a play requires short sentences, 
that is the exact form for it. A play made up of long speeches en- 
tirely, on the other hand, is almost an impossibility; it is, on look- 
ing over its pages, at least a symptom of Words. Until we lapse 
into the declamatory form of drama, the French classic writers will 
not be good models. In the play of the present day, sometimes a 
torrent of words is needed for an outburst of passion for a revela- 
tion or narrative which has been withheld and dammed up by the 
restraints of the Action. They thus acquire force and give variety. 
At other times not a word should be spoken, for the simple reason 
that the strongest emotions cannot always be expressed in words; 
it is a pressure of the hand, a covering of the face, a silent parting, 
perhaps, not trusting even to a look. No words whatever are used 
in the parting of Nathan Hale and his betrothed, a scene in which 
Mr. Cylde Fitch proves that certain situations defy utterance. Ex- 
pression they have. In "Jim the Penman," where the wife discov- 
ers the forgery in examining the check, and slowly turns her gaze 
upon her husband who is sitting on the other side of the room, the 
look "speaks volumes." The audience understands her emotions 
and thoughts; why should she express them? If there were some 
other reason, required by the action, for her to speak, it would 
be a different matter. 

Remember that the scenery is always speaking, the business, the 
facial expressions, what has gone before in other scenes, and what 
hope and expectancy bid leap to the lips of the spectator. Beware 
of Words. Hate and despise them — ^with discretion. The diction- 
aries accumulate bulk space; but he who uses them inordinately 
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and without nice discrimination is the man of mind. It is the idea 
Uiat counts. Express it well, but do not be a wordmonger. The 
word may sometimes sum up the idea and be its best e3q[>ressioQ, 
but the idea was not bom of words alone, and is not progenitive 
of words alone. 

The words in a play belong to the actor, and not to you as the 
author. They have an additional import to you, but they must be 
an expression of himself at the moment. They must correspond 
to the feelings, the appearance, every moment of tiie actor, and 
be a part of him. If tiiey do not correspond, tht eye and the ear 
are at variance, and you fall to thinking about the wart on his 
nose rather than of what he is mechanically uttering. When you 
reach words, you are down to the present time. If your words are 
not alive, your characters are not alive. The characters are bom 
before they talk. To have them talking before Uiey are bom is 
the method of the amateur. The privileges of dramatic paternity 
are beyond ordinary experience, for, as the creator of Uiese crea- 
tures, you can foretell their destiny; you hold their foreordained 
fate in your hands and know what they will do under given cir- 
cumstances. A play is built of facts; the facts remain immutable, 
the words enveloping that fact may be as you choose. A play is 
built of scenes; the words expressing the object of that scene may 
be applied in many forms. They are simply interpretative and not 
independent. In real life we know that a happy dioice of expres- 
sion may electrify the world and become a set phrase of history. 
We all remember and shall always remember Dewey's "You may 
fire when ready, Gridley," for it was the embodiment of action, and 
behind it stood inspiring facts, and supreme facts followed the 
order. 

When the action stops, words cannot save a play. Their place 
at the feast is below the saltcellar. As has been said, the trouble 
is not what to say, but what not to say. Constmct your play witii 
reference to all the other principles first, and words will be saved 
beyond counting, and still your art will not be exhausted as to 
words. An art that applies to them steps in, but it is almost the 
final care. Oh, vastly important are words when you reach ttiem' 
A word too much or too little may be minous. 
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While a drama is sparing of words, yet the exigeodee of tbe 
movement, tbe action or business may require dieir use aa an ao- 
companiment. For instance, die position on die stage may be auc}i 
that a character must have words to bring him to a certain poiiit 
on the stage ; one character may talk widi another to the door, dia- 
miss him and dien have to return. Stage management must be con- 
sidered and words provided which odierwise would not have been 
necessary. 

Dialogue involves so much that could be said here on the subject 
diat furdier discussion is reserved. The relation of words to the 
other principles will also be illustrated in diis chapter or in odiera. 
One serious defect among our writers in America — ^not those of die 
hi^est class, but conspicuous among amateurs — ^is vulgarity and 
the use of slang, as well as obtuseness in die niceties of language. 
Slang: Are all the decent people of this decent land given up to 
a debased form of expression? Does every gentleman use the lan- 
guage of the loafer? Do our seminaries for the education of 
young women succeed only in making them flippant users of silly 
phrases? In the coming dignity of the drama with us, the first re- 
quisite of a playwri^t will be that he shall be a gentleman. He 
will not be able to succeed otherwise. The only success worth die 
while in playwriting is that of the highest order. Financially, there 
may be some reward for vulgarity in the cheaper houses, but diere 
can never be any real distinction gained by it. Slang is a means 
of self-deception. It is cheap humor, everybody's property, and 
lends a sense of spri^tliness to the roustabout and die nigger. It 
equalizes all men on the lowest scale of intelligence and often of 
decency. The elevator boy can outdo you at it. It reduces die 
vocabulary to about as many words as required by die primitive 
mind of the savage with the clout about him. Instead of five hun- 
dred words, which are said to be suiBcient to die very ordinary 
mind, the mind revolves in about fifty, more or less. It paralyzes 
thou^t. All shades and distinctions of meaning are lost. It in- 
capacitates one from association widi men of aifairs as well as of 
society. You discuss business widi a man, and meet all his argu- 
ments with a single word of vul^ speedi ^icfa you have taken 
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from the mouth of an inferior. Nothing is too important for you 
to answer with; "Rats!" If you wish, in a play, to represent a 
creature whose wit is borrowed and whose being is saturated with 
talk of the street, well enou^; but do not sow the seeds of speedy 
corruption in your own work by the use of perishable language. 
Words, in their final use, are an invaluable part of a play. Learn 
and know their value. Their value in a play increases in proportion 
to their limitation; and the least you can do in representing clean 
people is to give them clean language. 

CHAPTER XIV. 
Indirection. 

Do not confuse Indirection or Indirectness with moral obliquity. 
That you prefer to tell the plain truth without delay, and not to 
"beat around the bush"; that you are a plain, outspoken person; 
that you go directly to the point in all business matters; or how 
ever you may put it has nothing to do with the technical principle 
of indirectness. But it is easily demonstrable that the direct is 
not always possible in life, or when possible is not always wise. 
One of the strongest forces in Nature, electricity in the form of 
li^tning follows the easiest path of resistance. 

The point of view of the audience is the final test of the drama; 
to it we have reduced the very definition of Action. Indirection, 
then, is an absolute law of the drama. Drama is not actual life, 
the characters have no direct relations with the people who witness 
it, so that it is possible to reach an audience only by means of 
Indirection. This is obvious when the persons of the play are 
assumed to have lived generations before the beginning of the 
action as it is unfolded before our eyes. We have summoned them 
from the past, and they and their doings are but the semblance of 
a drama; they are the dead come to life again, but living in the 
atmosphere of the days and hours irrevocably spent, different from 
us in all particulars, except when we touch at the point of human 
sympathies. The actors or persons in the play must be oblivious 
to the audience; they exist for our amusement or instruction. We 
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see the hidden recesses of the heart which would be concealed from 
as if it were in real life. It is as if some magician gave us the 
secrets. 

A very material charm lies in this unconsciousness of the char- 
acters. It is the same that is exercised by the child in its artless- 
ness. We love the child for its unconscious exhibition of its soul. 
He does not deceive us; we know better than it. So with the char- 
acters of a play, we have a superior knowledge of happenings. If 
we formed a part of it the action would be largely subjective, 
i^ereas the drama is wholly objective. We would not and could 
not see ourselves as others see us; our judgment would waver ac- 
cording to the personal relations and would be subject to palpable 
error. But a play acted on the boards in which the audience, as 
to their personal fortunes and interests, are concerned, is incon- 
ceivable. Now, as the actors who essay to represent the imaginary 
people of the play do not exist as themselves, they cannot address 
themselves to us directly as individuals, but indirectly they convey 
the action of the imaginary characters. The first precept of the 
actor in a real play is to pay no attention to the audience, except 
in that indirect way, which his art teaches. 

For the purpose of illustration, when we speak of drama we 
mean the entire drama. If a newspaper announces the fact di- 
rectly that John Smith was killed in an encounter, or, what is 
more pleasing, that the beautiful, accomplished and, in all respects, 
lovely Miss Gwendoline Depuyster has given her hand in marriage 
to Mr. Reginald Percy, we get the statement of a result without 
any details as to the means by which the end was reached in either 
case. If Mr. John Smith was murdered in a sudden and trivial 
brawl, or if he was assassinated or killed accidentally without dra- 
matic circumstances leading up to it, and without the circumstan- 
tiality of cause and effect and complication of emotions required 
in a drama, the affair becomes prosaic, uninteresting, and unin- 
structive. We have a direct statement that may or may not involve 
a drama. In other words, a drama must begin with conditions and 
causes, and with a multiplication of causes and effects, reach a 
final result. So it is with the happier result of marriage. If it 
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dien, of mmd and heart of naminiiig cwtty detail of the 
of ereots is an tndispeosable cfnahty of the piayviifj^it. Ooe 
project himself into the lives of otbers. TUs is in itself a kind of 
objectivity, and an drama is objective. Tins Induectness gives fifc>> 
Hkeneas to the action, and diese details save it from the meagre- 
neas of bald statement, for yon get the Hg^ and shades and the 
actualities. Yon can only go back to life by reproducing the cooh 
plications and the natural development as it actually happened. 

Of course, technical management of this material is recpnred. 

If you win note the p r op o si t i on of a play, you win see that donht 
is of the very essence of it. If your problem could be solved ifi- 
rectly, diere would be no play. There could be no action. You 
may throw die proposition into die form of a direct statem e irt in 
its last clause, but die result that you give can only be arrived 
at by indirect means. The Proposition always reveals an obstacle, 
and that obstacle has to be overcome. 

Examine die plot, and you wiU find that the Indirection of the 
Proposition is multiplied. "Romeo and Juliet" is filled with dus 
Indirection, for die moment the parents have direct Information 
of die relation between die lovers does not arrive until the end 
of the action. They did not expect to reveal their marriage, but 
obstacles intervene indirectly. Character and circumstan ces bring 
about the slaying of Tybalt and Mercutio without die direct intent 
of anyone c o ncer n ed. The fortuitous events have logic behind 
them; many causes are at work to keep die action aUve. 

It is by diis indirection that story is avoided, or radier why it 
cannot exist in a |nt)perly written play. Directness is die refuge 
of the unskilled. Such a dramatist (by courtesy) makes the actors 
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or diameters his mouthpiece, makes dummies and mechanical toys 
of them. Observe, also, that the directness of a character is a 
different thing from the "directness" of an author; the one is ri^t, 
die other is wrong. Indirectness, in the sense of moral turpitude, 
is possible with a character, but impossible for the author. The 
author's Indirectness is a virtue. Cast out the idea that it is not 
Nature. You feel that your amateur's way is the natural way be- 
cause it is the easiest way. 

Indirection extends to the scenes and the dialogue. We are never 
done with it as long as there is action. It involves the gradation 
of the dialogue. It gives latitude. If you went directly to the 
point you would destroy all opportunity for character and the neces- 
sary details of the action. It is for this reason that we have set 
forth that the construction of a play precedes the writing of it, and 
that detail follows detail until you have penned the last line. Di- 
rectness is deadly to detail. Each act having an object, there are 
the details of scenes, the mere object of the scenes, to come next; 
and then the details to be carried out under each object. Indirec- 
tion is in the very nature of the drama; and it is secured by con- 
structing a play after the process described under its own head. 

The necessity for the practical application of the principle of 
Indirection is felt as you gather the material of a play. In point 
of fact, and particularly until the dramatic conscience and habit 
of mind are formed, it is a constant translation into the dramatic. 

You translate into the Objective. None of this translation is 
made independently and for itself. It always has relation to some- 
thing else. In other words, Indirection requires, as one mi^t say, 
a fulcrum. It would seem direct to indicate the poverty or wealth 
of the occupant of a room by its furnishings; for, certainly the im- 
pression of wealth or poverty is direct, but as it relates to the char- 
acters involved, it is indirect. Concrete as the scene is, it is an 
abstraction until conjoined with the human element. In the same 
way, for example, to show objectively the irascibility or any trait 
of a character would avail nothing unless it was conjoined with 
die action. 

The Unexpected is Indirection in one of its forms. The inex- 
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it dir ec tl y and out of Sequence; in wincli cast it being CbjectiTe 
woaU destroy the ¥alne of die materiaL 

P r e p arat ion is Indirection, that form of it wfaidi holds the at- 
tention of the andienoe free from the impatient demand that yon 
arrire directly at the result. 

The Self-exp lanato ry, self- p io gi e ssii e, and self-developing are 
indirect i nasmu ch as p ro g re ss and development camiot be msde 
faster than the medium permits. The speed of the light and the 
speed of sound, the flight of a bird and the sailing of a ship, de- 
pend upon the elements which they cleave and their oxm func- 
tional nature. Can, then, nothing in a drama be direct / Ortainly 
not, so far as the avoidanoe is concerned. We must hold to this 
principle just as we hold to the definition of action mhicfa is based 
entirely, in its last analysis, upon the effect produced on the au- 
dience, what they feel and think by reason of what is going on 
before it. 

Business will illustrate this more clearly. Certainly the impres- 
sion of what is seen is direct, absolutely direct in a sense, but it 
has no meaning of any value except that it indirectly conveys 
ideas connected with the characters of the play and not with the 
mtmimer. 

Compulsion is an Indirection, for it forces a character out of 
its natural course. 

Story is Direct, for it is the shortest way of arriving at the re- 
sult. It is true that Indirection may constitute some of the charms 
of narrative. The drama does not arrogate to itself the possession 
of every principle in its entirety, but its use of those principles is 
specific. Hazlitt and Lamb, among the essayists, are models of the 
indirect style. In them we have fancy, alertness of mind, and that 
swiftness of perception which joins together remote but allied ideas. 
It is the capacity of generalization and detail combined. That is 
the faculty which the dramatist must have. It is not altogether a 
matter of imagination, for the process is identical, in a way, with 
that of the mathematician, who can only readi his results by means 
of details. The comparison extends further, for by means of log- 
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arithms the mathematician may go direct to a given point, and there 
are devices that enable a dramatist to economize details; but in 
each case the device serves only to higher aims in which other de- 
tails are involved. In short, playwriting is a matter of details, and 
details are almost synonymous with Indirection. 

Indirection, from what has been said, consists largely in Retarda- 
tion. Witness the scene in ''Richelieu" between Julie and the Car- 
dinal. For the sake of convenience rather than have you suffer 
an interruption by referring to it, it is incorporated here. Riche- 
lieu knows before Julie enters that the King would veil his designs 
against Julie by marrying her to Baradas. Why does not Richelieu 
directly and at once ask her if she loves Baradas? It cannot be 
denied that the conditions of a play with the same subject and a 
part of the material might make the direct method and direct ques- 
tion proper. Subjective Direction is always possible in a drama. 
It depends upon your material and purpose. In this case there is 
no reason why he should directly ask the question. At all events, 
one of the most tender and effective scenes is gained by the In- 
direction of it. Mark that this Indirection is not a mere trick. True 
drama requires sincerity and reasons, logic. Bulwer Lytton trans- 
lated into the scene his predigested notes. Richelieu has faith in 
the purity of the girl. Even if we assume that in Life he may have 
straightway asked her the question, the objectivity of the drama 
demands that we see the relations between Richelieu and his ward 
before the scene continues, his love and confidence, her purity, her 
simplicity, and his craft. He knows nothing of De Mauprat's in- 
fluence over her. A discovery of this must be reached indirectly. 
The tendency of the inexperienced writer would be to have no de- 
lay. But to the scene. Observe its retardations and naturalness. 

(enter JULIE DE MORTEMAR) 
RICHELIEU. 

That's my sweet Julie ! Why, upon this face blushes such day- 
break one might swear the morning were come to visit Tithon. 
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JUUE. 
(PLAaNG HEBSELF AT HIS PEBT) 

Are jrcm gradous? Miqr I say, 'Tatber?^ 

RfCHBUEU. 

Now and ever. 

JULIE. 

Father! A sweet word to an orphan. 

RICHELIEU. 

No; not orphan while Ridielien lives; thy father loved me well; 
my friend, ere I had flatterers (now I'm great, in other phrase, I'm 
friendless) — he died young in years, not service, and bequeadied 
you to me; and thou shalt have a dowry, girl, to buy thy mate 
amid the mistiest. Drooping? — sighs? — ^Art thou not happy at 
court? 

JULIE. 

Not often. 

richelieu, 
(aside) 
Can she love Baradas? Ah! at thy heart there's what can smile 
and si^, blush and grow pale, all in a breath. Thou art admired; 
art young. Does not his majesty commend thy beauty — ask thee 
to sing to him? — and swear sudi sounds had smooth'd the brows 
of Saul? 

JULIE. 

He's very tiresome, our worthy King. 

RICHELIEU. 

Fie! Kings are never tiresome save to their ministers. What 
courtly gallants diarm ladies most? — ^De Sourdiac, Longueville, or 
tiie favorite Baradas? 

JULIE. 

A smileless man — fear and shun him. 

RICHELIEU. 

Yet he courts thee ! 

JULIE. 

Then he is more tiresome than his Majesty. 
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RICHELIEU. 

Right, girl, shun Bara4^* Yet of these flowers of France, aot 
one, in whose more honeyed breath thy h^art hears sununor 
whisper? 

(enter huguet) 

HUGUET. 

The Chevalier De Mauprat waits hcilpw. 

JULIE. 
(STARTING up) 

De Manprat? 

RICHELIEU. 

Adrien! Familiar! Go, child; no~-not diat way; wait in the 
tapestry chamber; I will join you — go. 

JULIE. 

His brows are knit; I dare not call him father! But I must 
speak. Your Eminence — 

richelieu, 
(sternly) 
Well, girl! 

JULIE. 

Nay, smile on me — one smile more; there, now I'm happy. Do 
not rank Mauprat with your foes; he is not, I know he is not; he 
loves France too well. 

RICHELIEU. 

Not rank De Mauprat with my foes? So be it. I'll blot him 
from diat list. 

JULIE. 

That's my own father. 

(exit JULIE) 

(7*0 be continued) 



THE MAGAZINES AND SPECIAI^ ARTIQLf]p;S{ 

The Strand Magazine for May has an article entitled, "Stories 
Heard and Told," by Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree. There is very 
little in it directly relating to playwriting, but ve quote two anec- 
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dotes which concern "business" in plays, which is often an after- 
diott^t in the making of a play : "One of the funniest and luckiest 
events in his career was connected with make-up. It happened 
on the first ni^t of the production of "The Private Secretary." 
He was the original curate, and it may be remembered that the 
piece of blue on the lapel of the Rev. Mr. Spalding's coat was one 
of die best touches in the make-up of that screamingly funny char- 
acter. "That," says Sir Herbert, "was my wife's invention." When 
I was going on, I asked her if I should pass muster. At first she 
said, "Yes," but then had a happy inspiration. "You want a bit 
of blue ribbon," she said, "just to finish you off." The call boy 
was waiting for me, and there was not a bit of blue ribbon in the 
theater, or at any rate none that we could lay hands on. Then my 
wife had another inspiration. The painters had been busy behind 
the scenes, and had left a pot of blue paint. She snipped off a 
piece of material from somewhere or other, dipped it in the blue 
paint, and dabbed it in the lapel of my coat. Needless to say, the 
first appearance of- "The Private Secretary" was a tremendous suc- 
cess, and the curate has worn the blue ribbon ever since." 

The dramatic critic is concerned in a good story told of Sir 
Herbert's professional debut over thirty years ago at Folkestone, 
in the character of Colonel Challice, in "Alone." "I was so ner- 
vous," he says, "that I arranged with the prompter to snap my 
fingers whenever I was forgetting the words. On the first night 
I snapped often, and felt in consequence very depressed about my 
performance; but, as a matter of fact, the critics commended my 
work very hi^ly, calling it artistic and clever. Especially did they 
note "his realistic twitching of the fingers and constant attitude of 
painful listening — traits so characteristic of the blind." 

The May McClure^s has an account, in dialogued dramatic form, 
of a musical comedy rehearsal under the title of, "Life on Broad- 
way," by Helen Green Van Campen, who is inimitable in her 
sketches of theatrical conditions and characters. 

The Green Book for May is filled with articles concerning the 
stage and its people, in a few of which may be found passages 
of particular Interest to the student of playwriting. In an article 
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on William Collier, Renold Wolf says: "There is not a more clean- 
minded man on the stage today than this same William Collier 
Since he first became a star — and that period covers nearly his 
entire professional career — he has rigidly opposed the introduction 
of any line in his plays which the most prudish might construe to 
be risque. Also, he is the only actor within my range of observa- 
tion who has consistently declined to speak the word 'damn' upon 
the stage. The word has been written in frequently by authors 
who had constructed plays for him, but invariably he has eliminated 
it." Collier embraces every new superstition that is brought to 
his attention. He doesn't quite believe all the ominous possibili 
ties credited to them, but says he thinks it as well not to take any 
chances. Because of his respect for these superstitions, he will 
not permit whistling on the stage, and forbids the use of round-top 
trunks by the members of his companies. He will not appear in 
a play of four acts, and once, when a particularly good one of that 
length was submitted to him, he announced it as a farce in three 
and one-half acts. Whenever it is possible, he introduces a dog 
as a character in his play. One is conspicuous in his current pro- 
duction of "Never Say Die." An article by Charles William Col- 
lins discusses, "The Blindness of Virtue"; George Bronson How- 
ard gives some very pertinent opinions on, "Popular Novels and 
the Stage"; Frank Parker Stockbridge describes the evolution of 
the playhouse in, "As the Theatre Grew Up." The illustrations 
and information are drawn from the collection made by Mr. Bran- 
der Mathews for the Dramatic Museum of Columbia. Besides 
the models of theaters of various ages. Professor Mathews has be- 
gun the collection in the Dramatic Museum of portraits and other 
pictures which throw light on the development of stage-setting, 
scene painting and costuming, as well as the beginnings of a 
library not only of "acting editions" of plays, but of the "prompt 
books" actually used in the theaters, containing stage directions, 
diagrams of the successive sets, indications of the positions of fur 
niture and properties, and notifications of the changes in lighting 
of the different portions of the stage. Professor Mathews believes 
it may be possible, not to get the actual "prompt-books" used by 
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Shakespeare himself, but to collect enough of such volumes of 
different periods to enable one to determiiie how "Hamlet/' for 
instance, was acted by Shakespeare's own company, how it was 
presented after the Restoration, how it was given in Drury Laae 
by David Garrick, and finally, as it has been interpreted by the 
actors of the last century and of the present time. The New York 
Public Library now contains a collection of some three thousand 
prompt-books bequeathed to it by the late George Becks — a coir 
lection which took its former owner more than fifty years to gather. 
Such a collection, if begun today, would be invaluable to the dra 
matic student of fifty years hence; for so rapid have been Ac 
developments in stage lighting, scene painting, and the mechanical 
art of the theater generally in the last few years, that it is certaia 
the next half-century will witness even greater changes from tfae 
methods of today. And all of these mechanical improvements have, 
as Professor Mathews points out, their direct and immediate in- 
Ruence on the form and manner of the drama itself. 

The Century Magazine for May has an article on, "The Widen- 
ing Field of the Moving Picture," by Charles B. Brewer. It is 
particularly interesting with reference to the use of the moviag 
picture in biological research. It goes many steps further than 
the microscope. It enables scenes to be reproduced in picture- 
plays that could not be staged. The stage has to reckon with the 
moving picture-play, which will continue to encroach until there is 
a readjustment, which, in our opinion, will leave the drama proper 
in a better footing than ever. In the April Century may be found 
an article by William Lyon Phelps, Professor of Literature in Yite 
University, entitled, ''Realism and Reality in Fiction." Professor 
Phelps draws a distinction between reality and realism in the 
drama also. It is suggestive and worth reading. 

Our references to articles in the magazines is only to those which 
seem, after a personal reading, to be worth the while. This is 
a magazine of first principles rather than of compilation, althougli 
it wishes to refer you to all sources of direct information. The 
best method of the student is to get directly at the spirit and sub- 
stance of things by first reading originals. If you are desirous of 
becoming acquainted with the Irish plays, for example, read the 
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plays themselves before reading about them. After you have 
formed your own opinion, it is time enough to seek the opinion 
of others, and biographical and historical details in books. This 
magazine will help you to a selection. A complete source of in- 
formation and books may be found in The Bulletin of Bibliography 
and Dramatic Index, published by the Boston Book Company. The 
Dramatic Index is published quarterly. It contains, from time to 
time, reference lists on timely subjects compiled by librarians in 
various cities. It is edited with ability and fine discrmination, by 
F. W. Faxon. 

The Theatre Magazine for May, among other instructive articles, 
has "Damaged Goods and How it Was Produced,'' "Handling Hu- 
manity in the Mass," an interview with Ned Waybum as to stage 
management and choruses, "California's Mission Theatre/' "A 
New Author-Actor-Director" and a talk with John Emerson. Mr. 
Emerson, apparently believes that playwriting, as an art, can be 
taught. In fact, no man of any experience or good sense can 
believe otherwise. At all events, he says: "Sometimes 1 stand 
a^ast at the calm assurance of the average young person — and 
some who are not so young; they seem to think that acting is a 
matter of — what shall I say — inspiration? Luck? Special dispen- 
sation? That is requires no preparation, no study. Yet they would 
be among the first to laugh at a man who tried to paint without 
first studying drawing, colors and values; or at a would-be writer 
or musician who was ignorant of the first thing concerning the 
tedinique of writing or music. One can tell them nothing — either 
they think there is nothing to know, or else think they know every- 
thing already. Of course, not all actors are in this class by any 
means; but there are far too many for the good of the stage." 

Louis Sherwin, in the May Metropolitan, discusses the business 
side of the theater in, "The New Control of Our Theaters." The 
Bookman for May has, "Personal Recollections of Ibsen" (illus- 
trated), by Bolette Sontum. It gives a curious glimpse of a great 
man of small stature and of distinct individuality in his habits. 
Collie fs Weekly, April 19, continues William Winter's series of, 
"Memories of the Players," the fourth paper concerning William 
Warren. 
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NEW BOOKS ON THE DRAMA 

BjOERNsoN^ BjOERNSTjERNE— Plays: "The Gauntlet/' "Beyond 
Our Power," "The New System." With an introduction by E. 
Bjoerkman. New York, Scribner. $1.50 net. 

JouRDAiN, Eleanor Frances— An introduction to the French clas- 
sical drama. New York, Oxford University. $2.00. 

Pearce, C. E. Polly Peacham — ^A book about Drury Lane Thea- 
ter in the days of Queen Anne. New York, Brentano's. $3.75 
net. 

Stories from Shakespeare — By M. Surtees Townsend. New 
York, Wame. $1.75 net. 

Winter, William — ^Tyrone Power. New York, Moffat, Yard. $1.25 
net. This is the first of a series of sketches of players to be 
written by Mr. Winter. 

Faxon, F. Winthrop — ^Annual Magazine and Subject Index to a 
selected list of American and English periodicals and society 
publications not elsewhere indexed; including as Part II, the 
Dramatic Index for 1912. Boston, The Boston Book Company. 
$7.00. The Dramatic Index for 1912 is also published and sold 
as Part II, at $3.50 net. These publications are invaluable as 
records, and as ready sources of information. They are also 
unique, thorough, and reliable under the editing of Mr. Faxon 

Gibson, Preston — "S. O. S." A play in one act, adapted from a 
short story by Leonard Merrick. New York, Samuel French. 
Paper, 25c. 

Shakespeare — Works: Tudor Shakespeare, edited by Allan Wil- 
son Neilson and Ashley Horace Thomdike. New York, Mac- 
millan. 25c net; leather, 55c. Vol. 34, The Tragedy of Titus 
Andronicus, edited by Elmer E. Stoll. Vol. 35, Pericles, Prince 
of Tyre, edited by C. A. Smith. 

Within the Law — ^A novelization of the play by Bayard Veiller. 
New York, H. K. Fly Co. $1.25 net. 

Galsworthy— Plays. Second series. "The Eldest Son," "The 
Little Dream," "Justice." New York, Scribner. $1.35 net. 

Trask, Kate Nichols — "In the Vanguard." Three-act play. New 
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York, Macmillan. $1.35 net. This play by Mrs. Spencer Trask 
has to do with the peace movement. 

Ibsen — Brand; translated into English prose by J. M. Olherman. 
Portland, Ore., J. M. Olberman. 50c. 

Kalidasa — "Sakuntala," an Indian drama, with some poems, trans- 
lated by W. H. Ryder. New Yoiic, Dutton. d5c net, and 70c 
net. In Everyman's Library. 

Mackaye, Percy — ^The Civic Theater in relation to the Redemp- 
tion of Leisure. New York, Kennerley. $1.25 net. 

Who's Who in the Theatre^ 1912— A biographical record of the 
contemporary stage. Boston, Small, Maynard. $2.50 net. 

Restoration Plays — From Dryden to Farquhar; with an introduc- 
tion by Edmund Gosse. New York, Dutton. Everyman's Li- 
brary. 

Caste— By T. W. Robertson. The William Warren Edition of 
Standard Plays. Walter H. Baker & Co., Boston. The play is 
reprinted from the acting book used in the performances of 
the famous Boston Museum Co. 15c. This edition has values 
of its own. 

The Winter's Tale — By Shakespeare. This acting edition has a 
producer's preface by Granville Barker. Boston, Walter H. 
Baker & Co. 25c net. 

Twelfth Night — By Shakespeare. With producer's preface, by 
Granville Barker. Boston, Walter H. Baker & Co. 25c net. 
The imprint of the edition is of 1913, with the pages fresh widi 
clean type. 

Chains — ^A play in four acts. By Elizabeth Baker. Boston, Luce. 
75 cents. 

HiNDLE Wakes — ^A play in three acts. By Stanley Houston. Bos- 
ton, Luce. 75c. 

Wagner^ Richard— Opera and drama. New York, Scribner. This 
is a new translation of the work. In its divisions it discusses: 
opera and the essence of music, the stage-play and dramatical 
poetic art in the abstract, and poetry and music in the drama 
of the future. $4.00 net. 
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THE RECORD 

In this depAZtaient is ke|it m eonplcCe recoil of uui t ai prodae- 
tloiis in New York. That mO plajs are hoi techincaKy ffi i roifd m 
these pages does not implf that this or that pla j is acgBgMe, al- 
thoiu;h many pl^rs are. We shall aaa^ze soch of then iMdy as wiH 
jidd profit to the student. 

April 8.— "The Purple Road." Operetta by Hemrich Reinhardt 
and Fred de Gresac. New Amsterdani Theater. Produced bf 
Joseph M. Gflites. (Valli Valli, Harrisoo Brocfcbank as Napoleon, 
Janet Beecfaer, Elita Proctor Otis, W. J. Fe i g us on. Eva Fallon* 
Harriet Burt). A romantic comic opera of Napoleon's love af- 
fairs. He falls in -love with an Austrian peasant giri, known to 
her only ns a captain of die guard. By arrangement she follows 
him to Paris, and first becomes acquainted widi his identity when 
she visits the palace in some employment. She diere becomes use- 
ful to Napoleon in discovering a con^iracy against him headed 
by Foudie and Talleyrand. Years later she visits his tomb at 
St. Helena. It is obvious diat the story is not completely dramatic, 
but neverdieless its episodes are substantial, and its general im- 
pression is far above that of die usual comic opera. Its music is 
true and inspiring, and die dramatic element, as far as it gpes, is 
dignified and impressive. The scenes in themselves are worked 
out with completeness, notably the court scene in which Napoleon 
appears with Josephine. In all its features, it is eminently satis- 
factory. 

April 8.— "Rosedale." A revival of the old Wallack play by W. 
A. Brady. Lyric Theater. The comparative cast is: Elliott Gray, 
Charles Cherry (Wallack) ; Miles McKenna, Robert Warwick (John 
Gilbert) ; Mathew Leigh, Frank Gilmore (Charles Fisher) ; Bune- 
berry Cobb, Leslie Kenyon (George Holland) ; Col. Cavendish 
May, J. Glendenning (H. F. Daly) ; Sir Arthur May, Stef^en Davis 
(Emma Le Brun) ; Lady May, Jobyna Howland (Mrs. Hoey) ; Rosa 
Leigh, Elsie Ferguson (Mary Gannon) ; Tabitha Stark, Alice Fisher 
(Mrs. Vernon); Sarah Sykes, Delia Fox (Mrs. John Softon). A 
comparison of the players is possible only to a few theatergoers, 
but the play is put forward mainly for its historical interest. We 
consider it with reference to that aspect elsewhere. 
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April 14. — "Damaged Goods." By Brieux. Fulton Theater. 
Public performances now given in continuation of the first experi- 
ment, which was before a selected audience. 

April 14. — "Food." A satirical one-act play. By W. C. DeMille, 
adde to the bill at the Princess Theater. 

April 15.— "The Necken." In two acts. By Elizabeth G. Crane. 
Lyceum Theater. Produced by the Federation of Theater Clubs. 
Sydney Rosenfeld. A symbolic play, in which a water sprite, in 
love with a peasant giri, has to return to its element, but with the 
hope of future redemption. Of course, such symbolic legends of 
the Norselands have no value for our stage. Mr. Rosenfeld was 
wise, in the matter of club politics, in producing it in order to 
head off the pressure for such plays. 

April 21.— "The Mikado." The Casino. Brady and the Shu- 
berts. DeWolf Hopper. So far, the most successful of the oper- 
atic revivals. 

April 28. — "The Amazons." By Pinero. A revival by Charles 
Frohman. Empire Theater. (Billie Burke as Lady Thomasin Bel- 
turbet.) 

April 28. — "Arizona." By Augustus Thomas. Lyric Theater. A 
revival by Shubert, Brady and Selwyn. (Elsie Ferguson in the 
place of Eleanor Robson in the original production.) 

April 28. — "Countess Julie." By Strindberg. Matinee. Forty 
eighth Street Theater. It is easy enough to advertise Strindberg, 
in the interests of actors, managers and publishers, but no foot- 
hold can, by any possibility, be secured for him on our stage. As i j 
a psychological study, the play belongs to the modem movement// 
away from romance, and that is the whole sum of its value. In 
itself it is, more than anything else, a record of Strindberg's per- 
sonal hatred of woman. The story is of a Countess, with degraded 
physical instincts, who falls to the share of a servant in her father's 
house, and who finally cuts her own throat at the command of 
her master. 

May 1.— "The Gentleman from No. 19." Adapted by Mark Swan 
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from comedy by Kerone and Barre. Collier's Comedy Theater. 
(Walter Jones, Nanette Comstock.) 

May 1.— "Are You a Crook?" By William J. Hurlbut and Fran- 
ces Whitehouse. A satirical farce in which a woman who has seen 
too many plays of crime, idealizes a burglar, with certain social 
results. Opening, H. H. Frazee's new Longacre Theater. (Mar- 
guerite Clark, Joseph Kilgour, George Fawcett, Elita Otis Proctor, 
Marion Ballou.) 

May 1.— "The Passing of the Idle Rich." By Margaret Town- 
send, based on the book by Frederick Townsend Martin. Garden 
Theater. 
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A NEW ARRANGEMENT. 

A Full Academic Course in Playwriting to be had 
without Delay, beginning anytime 

In order to enable the American School of Playwriting to devote 
its time exclusively to work on plays by students, the complete 
worked-out Academic Course will be available to the public by a 
cash payment, either in one sum or in installments; the whole to 
be delivered on receipt of payment in full in advance or on re- 
ceipt of the first payment, when payment is made in installments, 
as set forth in the terms quoted below- For years this academic 
part of the course has constituted the main work of the school. Sec- 
tions of this course, in printed form and bound in seven volumes, 
are as follows: 

Vol. I. The Technique of the Drama. 

Vol. II. The Analysis of Play Construction and Dramatic Prin- 
ciple. 

Vol. II ,as sold by booksellers, will be withdrawn as a separate 
publication, after the edition in its present form is exhausted; and 
applicants for the course will receive the same book, in volumes 
made up of the printed pamphlets constituting it, which have been 
used in the school since its establishment twelve years ago. 

Vol. 111. The Philosophy of Dramatic Prindple. 

The companion volume to "The Analysis of Play Construction"; 
to be withheld indefinitely from publication in book form, and pro- 
curable only by students subscribing to this course. 

Vol. IV. Why Plays Fail. 

Another volume that will be withheld indefinitely from publica- 
tion, procurable only by the subscribers to this course. It analyzes 
scores of plays, failures and successes, done in New York within 
the last ten years or so; plays by Ibsen, Shaw, Pinero, Jones, 
Thomas, Klein, and indeed plays by every dramatist of the pres- 
ent day. 

Vol. V' Examination Questions. 
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These are based on a study of "The Analysis" and the analytical 
reading of plays by the student, who has, heretofore, been required 
to give one week to the assiduous study of each one of the great 
principles: Theme, Material, Conditions Precedent, Proposition, 
Plot, Division into Acts, Division into Scenes, Action, Sequence, 
Preparation, Business, Objectivity, Indirection, Mere Life, Scen- 
ario, etc. — ^all of which principles are elucidated in "The Analysis." 

Vol. VI. Answers to the Examination Questions. 

These answers, in printed form, illustrated from scores and 
scores of plays, prepared by Mr. W. T. Price, embody the applica- 
tion of the principles, with a discussion of additional aspects of 
each principle. 

Vol. VII. Supplementary Letters on Each Principle. 
The whole of the above will be delivered on the payment in ad- 
vance of $25.00. 

BY INSTALLMENTS. 

The first six volumes of the above will be delivered immediately 
on payment of a first installment of $3.00, the remaining install- 
ments to be paid at the rate of $2.00 each month until the full 
amount of $25.00 is paid- The Supplementary Letters, Vol. VII, 
will be delivered in parts, month by month, as payments are re- 
ceived. In taking this Academic Course, you arc not obligated to 
take the complete course. 

THE COMPLETE COURSE, INCLUDING COLLABORATIVE WORK. 

The aim of our Collaborative Work is practical — the shaping of 
material with the view of making available plays of what is sub- 
mitted to us. It is not always possible to reach such a profitable 
result; but the best way to teach and to learn playwriting lies ulti- 
mately in the writing of plays. It has been our constant experience 
that training, in making a play, is indispensable, for that matter, 
unavoidable, to surmount all the difficulties such as form, obdurate 
material, and so on, in the play one has in hand. Failure even at 
work of this kind is valuable training, provided you are properly 
informed why you fail. 
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A Word to the Wise and a Hint to the Fool. 

To know every detail, to gain an insight into each secret, to 
learn every method, to secure every kind of skill, are the prime 
necessities of success in any art, craft, or trade. No time is too 
lon,^, no study too hard, no discipline too severe for the attainment 
of complete familiarity with one's work and complete ease and 
skill in the doing of it. As a man values his working life, he must 
be willing to pay the highest price of success in it — the price which 
severe training exacts. — Hamilton Wright Mabie. 
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BHE AMERICAN PLAYWRIGHT is devoted to the tech- 
nical diBcussion of plays and playwriting. It ^ves 
such full information as is desired and needed by 
students of the drama. It is a complete record of 
plays produced in New Yoric and of all published 
plays and hooks and articles worth the while relating to the tech- 
nical side of the stage. Its reviews of current plays are analyti- 
caly directed at their causes of failure or success. Its various 
departments are designed to help, in a practical way, those who 
accept playwriting as an art. It aims to gain the confidence, 
respect and co-operation of all who love truth, ^o realise the 
responsibilities of authorship and production. It is impressed 
with the earnest purpose to be helpful, and to validate the prin- 
ciples set forth in my book, ''The Analysis of Play Construction 
and Dramatic Principle." In its special character it is unlike 
any other periodical that has to do with the stage. I shall make 
it indispensable to the student. 

WILLIAM THOMPSON PRICE. 



IN THE ABSENCE OF STAGE ACTIVITIES. 

In the absence of stage activities, unusual space, during the 
summer months of June, July and August, will be given in these 
pages to "The Philosophy of Dramatic Principle," the publication 
of which began with the first number of the Magazine issued, Jan- 
uary 15, 1912. It is purposed to complete the publication of "The 
Philosophy in the December number of the Magazine, at which 
time the Magazine will have ended its second year or volume. 

These chapters as now printed are the same, without the change 
of a word, that have been communicated to students from the es- 
tablishment of my School thirteen years ago. It should be need- 
less to say that the Principles there set forth are fully exemplified 
in other sections of the Course in Playwriting. The Philosophy — 
which is not altogether the same thing as Theory — is applied in 
practice. The Analytical is converted into the Constructive. To 
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possess one's self of the Art of Playwriting one must attack it 
from many difPerent directions. In the absence of any technical 
discussion of current plays in this number, it is proper to explain 
(as we have done more than once) that it is no part of the pur- 
pose of this Magazine to multiply words in mere comment on or 
description of that which takes care of itself and does not come 
within the particular scope of our work, which is analytical and 
technical. The demands of the general reader, who seeks enter- 
tainment first of all, will be considered and met with the expansion 
of the Magazine later on. 



THE PHILOSOPHY OF DRAMATIC PRINCIPLE 

AND METHOD 

CHAPTER XV. 

Objectivity: Its Philosophy and Use. 

Even the memories of life, of our best friends and loved ones, 
are not so much of words as of the smile, the kindly eye resting 
on you, the sympathetic laughter, the pressure of the hand in that 
farewell. Have you wounded that mother's heart and imperiled 
her hopes and betrayed her constant prayer, it is the look of loving 
reproach that calls you back to duty; nay, more, there are little 
things that pass into the memory with little heed at the time; the 
boy in his jacket comes back home after the holiday of the summer 
in which he has been indulged, a brief separation for him ; he has 
been sent for; he is coming up the lane of trees; a flick of the 
whip sets the family horse into a sharper trot; he will step out 
on the stile, and he will be quick away to whistle for Jack, the 
dog, to pry here and there to see if all is as he left it; of course 
he will kiss mother, but he has such a lot of things to do. And 
the mother? she is full of expectation, too; her boy has been sent 
for; she sits at the window, dropping her stitches, or paying little 
heed to the page before her, meditating and reminiscent, stealing 
a look from time to time out of the window; see her hastening to 
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the Stile, fluttering along as with wings, arms outstretched in wel- 
come and soon clasped about her boy and devouring him with 
kisses, the boy who is forthwith to whistle for Jack! But in after 
years the whole mystery of a mother's love will come to him as 
a revelation; all the glory of that sunny day will be before him 
again, and every detail of those few moments. That is the part 
that the visual, the actual, does for us in real life. The realities 
of the drama serve the same purpose in the way of effect. 

If you want your impressions to be a lasting reminiscence with 
the spectator, to be a part of his life, translate them into symbols! 
If you wish to get at the hearts of men, avoid mere words! How 
essentia], and mainly how futile, are words, I will explain later 
in full. It is enough at this moment to recall the deflnition: "By 
means of speech and the symbols, actualities and conditions of 
life." 

Love is compounded of many things, but it is, of a surety, with 
you when the image of the person is constantly in the eye. You 
remember every trick of expression, every movement of grace, 
change of expression, and the presence of the object fllls you with 
delight. 

That poetry is the truest and best which deals in symbols — as 
Gray's Elegy, Goldsmith's Deserted Village, and every bit of verse 
which finds secure lodgment in the heart and imagination. 

It is particularly the basic principle of drama. As the art has 
advanced, its resources of scenery have grown, make-up and dress 
have become the shorthand of character, and all the conditions of 
emotions find expression in form. The parables of the Bible and 
the Fables of Aesop furnish ready instances of what the drama 
is in its simplest and most direct form. The drama, then, concerns 
first the eye. 

The play which does not resolve itself into symbolism — in pic- 
tures of more or less animation in succession and movement — 
is not a play, or is weak in proportion to the absence of this ele- 
ment. The real drama, as we know from the nature of action, is 
in the emotions, but they must be interpreted in visible symbolisn:. 

The tendency is to show rather than describe. "This is an 
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apple" is more convincing than all the botanical description pos- 
sible, for it reaches every understanding. This is so true that 
it may be applied to many details. In a play, a signet ring, if 
referred to would be reinforced by the print of the crest on the 
wall. Then a mere reference will do for the greatest situation. 
If one is a fisherman, what more natural than that he should be 
busied with his nets? If a sailor, what more convincing and nat- 
ural than that he should be employed in something characteristic? 
It is but carrying out the suggestion of ancient mythology, in 
which each divinity was known by his symbol. Neptune with his 
trident, Vulcan with his hammer, Venus with the golden apple. 
Symbolism, or the actual thing, is always to be preferred and to 
be used when possible. A miser's gold and avarice are talked 
about. How much more convincing if we see him fondling his 
heap of coins? It is far better than all the talk possible of gold. 
And so the tendency is to have characters themselves introduced 
to an audience as soon as possible, rather than to have talk directed 
to something not yet seen. Everything possible, then, is to be 
acted and seen. 

This is a natural and almost absolute rule as concerns essential 
things and characters. When Romeo's companions mock at 
Romeo's love for Rosalind, and tell him that they can show him 
a beauty that will make her seem as a crow to a swan, it is not 
essential to show Rosalind, for she is dismissed from the action 
forthwith, and the play is to concern the swan. 

But imagine Juliet telling her nurse of having seen Romeo and 
loving him at first sight. Shakespeare presents the scene to us; 
they meet and love unexpectedly — and at once. We see that it 
is love at first sight. There can be no doubt of it. The tendency 
is to begin with such visible facts. 

Shakespeare accommodated himself to the facilities of his time, 
and whether a battle is even yet possible of illusive representa- 
tions on the stage, he made the conception effective by placing the 
conflict between individuals "on the edge of battle." 

Imagination can certainly play a part in a play, but it is tethered 
to the spot. It can never wholly abandon that which is before the 
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eye. Much is left to the imagination of the reader of a novel. 
Each reader may have a conception of his own of a character, for 
no description can afford a uniform image to every mind. At all 
events, it is not the same that is afforded by the actual figure 
furnished by the stage. Certainly the imagination is here relieved, 
and it is supplied by an actuality. And this is well, for the imag- 
ination satisfied, it has less to do, and the sympathies have a freer 
play. There is a substantial gain in the seeing. The character you 
would imagine in the reading may be an entirely different thing 
from what you see before you in the actor. The one is fancy, 
the other is fact. Indeed, many minds may think they imagine a 
character, but what a slipshod imagination it is when analyzed! 
The thought is as vague and cursory and casual as a dream — but 
in a play there is no thinking at all — it is seeing. 

A play, in this way, being a visible action, its meaning reaches 
you through the people who are before your eyes. There must 
be an absolute coincidence between them and all else in the play. 
They must assist rather than retard the imagination when it is 
specifically called into action. There must be no contention be- 
tween what is on stage and what is off stage. 

The imagination has enough to do instead of being called on 
to make journeys. You are asked to believe that what you see is 
true — is not that something of a demand? You are asked for ex- 
ample to assume that the bomb which falls into the room through 
the window is real — and that if it is not thrown out at once by 
a heroic act it will blow everybody to perdition. If you do that, 
the author will be satisfied, and you will be doing the best favor 
to yourself in not keeping on insisting that you have got to think. 
Have faith — it will move mountains. 

If you remember, in life, by seeing rather than in hearing, so 
much the more do you in a play. If you both hear and see, so 
much the better — when what is related is in connection with some- 
thing seen as well as heard and connected with the action. 

We speak here of purely objective things, reminding the reader 
that facts, as described in the chapter on that element, may also 
be objective things of another kind. In either case it is to he 
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seen that the drama is entirely opposed to the abstract. You want 
none of it in a play. Hence long discourses on general principles 
are abstract unless they influence the action. The same discourse 
in real life would not be abstract, although on an abstract question, 
for it might have a direct bearing on one's conduct and principles 
in life, enforced by the authority of the speaker. The Priest in 
"Romeo and Juliet" with his talk of the properties of the herbs is 
perhaps not so abstract as you may think, for it reflects his peace- 
ful and beneficent character, and has a bearing on the present con- 
ditions and the future use of the herbs. 

It is, then, always the question what must be shown either in- 
cidentally or in scenes. In the opening scene of the 'Xadv of 
Lyons" we see the vanity and aims of Madam Deschappelles and 
her proud and beautiful and luxurious daughter. That is very 
essential, the whole play revolving around her character. A play 
having a being of its own, it is distinct from the conditions of life 
as also from story. In life we know all the conditions, or they 
present themselves to us under different equations from those of 
a play. The points of view are essentially different. We know cer- 
tain things as facts. A statement by a real character in life we 
accept because of many things — we know that he is trustworthy; 
he is a part of our life; he may have standing in the community; 
he has no reason to misrepresent; his word is as good as his bond; 
we take a special interest in him and his affairs. In a play all 
depends upon the order in which we get our information and have 
our interest excited. We know nothing except as it is unfolded in 
its proper order. It is not your point of view, but that of the 
audience which counts; it matters not how fully you understand 
the relations, the audience must be first considered. In life pretty 
much all is fact; in a play we must first reduce to fact — that is, 
life. In the one case the facts exist, in the other they must be 
created. They must be shown and proved. 

If you find that a play cannot be acted in all its material parts, 
there is no use in even beginning it. You must realize that the 
play is the thing itself, and not a story, either in whole or in part. 
It must be objective, and it suffers nothing to come between it 
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and the audience. The audience has its emotions communicated 
through the characters, and the author cannot obtrude himself be- 
tween, and he cannot feel without making his characters feel or 
communicating that feeling directly or indirectly by means of them 
— objectively. 

The most interesting, companionable and agreeable people are 
those who see and relate things objectively. The man who talks 
abstractly is a bore. On the other hand, he who has a lively sym- 
pathy with his fellow men, who observes their traits, and who 
reduces to anecdote all that he sees, adds to the sum of human 
enjoyment. We love our friends who, thinking more of others than 
of themselves, see happenings or convert into happenings all their 
experiences. A certain invention is necessary, perhaps, for this 
habit of mind, but it more largely depends on the unselfish ob- 
jective state of mind. The abstract talker is giving the philosophy 
of things, speculating, and not permitting the subject to do the 
teaching. The philosophic mind is content to remark that X is 
the closest man as to money he ever saw. The objective man will 
relate some incident showing this trait. X, says the first one, is 
the closest man he ever saw. X says the other is pretty close; "he 
holds on to a penny with the grip of death ; he was out West once 
prospecting, and as they got off at the station, he dropped ten 
cents in the snow, and although we were in a hurry to go on, 
he spent half an hour in finding that coin," and then would follow 
the details, the objurgation of his fellow prospectors, and so on 
through the diverting story. 

How remote is the philosophy from the fact! How close is de- 
tail and an occurrence illustrative. It is the thing itself. Instead 
of being vague, it is specific. The one is deduction, the other the 
thing from which the deduction is made. The one is of the pres- 
ent time, visible, the other in the air, applying to general char- 
acter and all manifestations of it; the one reduced to unity- the 
other a deduction from many things. 

An example of objectivity, and the necessity of reproducing in 
a scene rather than making a mere statement, is afforded by the 
opening scene of quarrel between the servants of the houses of 
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Ctpulet and Montague. Here are serving men who are quarreling 
about nothing. The essential thing is that the two houses are at 
an absurd although real enmity. New facts altogether independent 
of the original cause of the quarrel are to grow up. If the play 
had reference to the old facts — that would be another thing; but 
Shakespeare's art provides against our imagining anything of die 
sort. Old facts are eliminated, and do not have to t>e elucidated; 
it is definite. 

Naturally, the economies permit of happenings between acts tnd 
otherwise which are in the nature of matters of course, logical and 
immediately accepted. An act closes with a man desperately 
wounded in a duel ; his condition, recovery or death can be matters 
of statement. But it is a difPerent matter when cause, details and 
effect are all stated at once and without preparation. True, some 
things are better and more feasibly described than seen, it depend- 
ing upon the equations and values. We see Ophelia in her mad- 
ness; her suicide is a logical result, and is more effective described 
than seen, although some productions of Hamlet may have the pic- 
ture of the floating body without detriment to the action perhaps. 
In any event, we accept the fact as fact. It follows that it is not 
necessary to show everything objectively, but that certain things 
must be seen and shown, and that the showing of unnecessary 
things is prejudicial and burdens and cumbers a play. It depends 
upon the relative importance. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

The Unexpected. 

The principles announced in these sheets belong to the art of 
Drama, but to have full authority, they must be traced back to 
nature. Playwriting is an art, and not a system of artificialities 
and conventions. This does not impair the principle that mere life 
is not a drama. The Unexpected happens often in life, if it is not 
the common experience; but in the drama it is, and must be the 
chief feature. It is a sure symptom of one of the highest tests. 
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Life itself is the development of the unexpected. Life, indeed, 
would be insupportable without it. To it you may trace its sur- 
prises of delight and its unexpected happenings which turn back 
the tides of prosperity. It makes the charm of youth; out of it 
springs the tender solicitude of courtship and love, and the jeal- 
ousies that make up the comedies and dramas of our special re-^ 
lations. When we advance in years hope is renewed in the unex- 
pected and desired results of youth's endeavors repeated in our 
children. It cannot be eliminated, for we Bnd it even in the happy 
and uneventful lives, new pleasures ever in the placid happiness of 
each day, in new incidents shared in the talk at the table, and in 
some ever changing token of affection, and in the multiplication of 
joys in a life that is always new to those who know how to be 
happy. 

The unexpected is the divine law of life. Without it we would 
seek death out of sheer weariness. 

Mallock, in his "Aristocracy and Evolution," says that Evolution, 
meaning the progress of civilization — ^is "the reasonable sequence 
of the unintended." He instances such inventions as the railroad 
and printing press. What mind can anticipate the wide-reaching 
results of what changes it will bring about, or the influences that 
it will have on lives to come? Not only are revolutions made in a 
single life, but in the life of the world. 

Life is the logic of environments and events. Fate is always 
holding sway over us, mysterious, and never to be questioned as 
to its decrees; its secrets are kept in a million-entried ledger, in 
which the accounts of men are held. And yet fate nor happiness 
depends upon ourselves alone, for no man lives to himself; his 
happiness is more or less in the hands of others. We have to 
reckon with all that makes the worid, with storms, accidents, pas- 
sions, and all the elements physical and spiritual in ourselves and 
others. Doubt hovers over all life, for death lurks everywhere. 
There are happenings that come like a thunderbolt out of a clear 
sky. A sudden bankruptcy entails inflnite consequences. A bliz- 
zard disarranges numberless engagements and turns wide the cur- 
rents of many lives. A delay of an hour in the traffic on the Brook- 
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lyn Bridge may cause a husband untold trouble when he confronts 
his wife at a cold supper. There are silent and unseen causes at 
work all the time. A man goes to a shop to pawn his coat to keep 
from starving and is accidentally shot; he may be in concealment, 
and his identity is revealed in consequence of it; or he may be 
a fugitive from justice and is thus discovered. An eloping couple, 
criminal in their relations, are maimed in a railroad accident, and 
their infamy comes to the light. You determine to take one street, 
but turn a comer and take another, and thereby unexpectedly en- 
counter a friend whom you would otherwise have missed, and 
which meeting has a determining effect on your life. If you had 
tarried a moment or gone straight ahead, you would have missed 
him. 

The Unexpected is an element in the definition of wit. It is 
at the bottom of nearly every happening that evokes laughter. We 
may cite the case of the crusty Lord and the rampageous spinster 
in the English railway coach. The spinster had her pet dog with 
her. The Lord took out his pipe and began to smoke. She re- 
monstrated ; he persisted. The quarrel continued until she snatched 
the pipe from his mouth and threw it out of the window. The dog 
followed fast after at the hands of the peppery Lord. The quarrel 
continued until they got out at a station and complained of each 
other to the superintendent. In the midst of the clamor the dog 
trotted up with the briar pipe in his mouth wagging his tail. The 
Unexpected happened when the oil maid, timid of her safety on 
general principles, and in order to summon immediate assistance 
in case of danger, placed a large bell at the head of her bed, and 
a midnight burglar in the darkness, in picking up his supposed 
treasure, rang it loudly. 

A burglar steals an alarm clock, and it leads to his discovery. 
He may break into a house and be confronted by his own child, 
as in "Editha's Burglar." If you are absent from your home, the 
home of your childhood, for a number of years — when you revisit 
it, you inquire of the many you know: How did that love affair 
come out between A and B? Oh, they married. Happily, of 
course? No, they were divorced within the year. What for? 
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Then follows a long history, perhaps, of unexpected things. What 
became of the old maid, Miss C? Wasn't she the most unpre- 
possessing creature you ever saw? Why, she married splendidly 
— married a millionaire, and is very happy. You don't say so? 
Why, she was in poor circumstances when I lived here. Who would 
have ever thought it? True, but she was a lovely character. What 
became of D? one of the best boys in the Sunday school? Poor 
fellow; he got a position in the city, took to drinking and died a 
little while ago. He was buried a week ago. What of E? Is 
he as poor and shiftless as he used to be? No; he developed into 
one of the best business men of the state and is a millionaire twice 
over now. My! My! What! F didn't marry Jones, but that red- 
haired fellow? You will find fat men who have become thin, and 
lean men who have grown fat. There is no end to the changes 
and surprises to be encountered. Change in nature, in fortunes 
changes in the physical, the moral and the mental, and in all the 
relations of life and society. Can we tell what one day will bring 
forth? What does the instability of life mean but, in the main, 
the unexpected? We are seeking conter^ment, success, gratifica- 
tion, the solution of our hopes, the ansv\ to our prayers, the vic- 
tory of the right over the wrong, justice over evil, the reward of 
love; and so life, the game of chance, runs along with varying 
results. It extends from the most tragic events to the most trifling 
happenings. Corporations with vast capital insure us against the 
Unexpected. 

That Life is filled with the Unexpected, is so obvious that it 
would seem unnecessary to devote so much space to reminding 
the students of it. It would seem impossible for anyone, without 
any experience whatever, to fail to have his play abound in the 
Unexpected. We should expect a student to accept it at once as 
a vital principle of the drama. On the contrary, his first thought 
is apt to be that it is a trick of the conventional dramatist. When 
he does not understand a principle on its application, he generally 
calls it a conventionality. He exercises the same cheap philosophy 
of the agnostic. 

How is it possible for one to write a play in which practically 
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nothing is unexpected? Only the amateur would attempt to ex- 
plain the process of mind required to reach such results. As a 
play-reader, I have read hundreds; no, not hundreds, but thousands 
of such manuscripts in which the element of the Unexpected was 
absent at the very points where it was most important. 

The Principles of the drama explain and protect each other. IT 
a play is wrong, there is always a reason for it; nay, hundreds of 
reasons, for it may be wrong from beginning to end — everything 
in it wrong. It is for this reason that this school is not inclined 
to pay any attention to amateur plays except as they serve as ex- 
amination papers for admission to the study of the art. 

A play always contains, in its Proposition, a problem, the solu- 
tion of which cannot be given or worked out until the very end. 
Everything must be in solution throughout. That is as much as 
to say that doubt must attend every step. Doubt, it would seem 
to ordinary intelligence, forbids you to expect absolutely certain 
results. Yet it is easy enough for the unpracticed writer to tell 
everything in advance. An unnecessary word or hint may rob 
what is to come of all interest. 

It might happen in life, but you must arrange it so that not 
even in life would the characters anticipate. And if you do not 
tell in advance, it is a kind of negative unexpectedness. 

There is no principle which should contravene nature and life, 
but it must conform to the nature of the drama, for all that is 
nature and life cannot be admitted to the drama under any cir- 
cumstances. Drama is a selection of the best material under con- 
ditions of form and arrangement imposed by the drama itself. 

I would not give it as a rule, but it is almost invariably the 
case, that when something is foretold as about to take place, the 
result is opposite to what was intended or expected, or the au- 
dience has its doubts as to the result, from its knowledge of facts 
that are unknown to the person or people in the play who announce 
what is to come. As said, everything must be in solution. The 
dramatic, the "in solution," must exist somewhere. The expected 
is, by no means, excluded from the drama; but it is the unexpected 
that keeps an audience awake. The action of a play is to be 
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found in it. It is the ambition of all authors to make it so that 
the audience cannot see throu^ the play, and must remain in 
their seats until the fall of the curtain to get the solution. We 
may often know what the end is to be, but if the illusion is kept 
up in the development of the action, we have a series of unex- 
pected things which keep up the interest. 

Where the Preparation is clumsy and too obvious, the Unex- 
pected is destroyed. The material may be exactly the same, but 
if you make it story and obvious Preparation it is not dramatic, 
and the effect on the audience is not the same. Does Richelieu 
say, when he is about to "use the cunning of the fox" in order to 
escape from the conspirators who are heard coming to murder 
him, and when he retire behind the curtain WHAT he is going to 
do? This, no doubt, was the touch of Macready; here was a chance 
that a lesser artist might have spoiled and an amateur certainly. 
The amateur would have told that Richelieu was going to lie on 
his bed and simulate death. The effect would be tame as com- 
pared with the present one. No, Macready and Bulwer put a 
Welsbach burner on the situation. We get two unexpected things 
at once. In fact, every sentence, word and movement is instinct 
with the unexpected. The Unexpected enters into a play, and is 
secured by doubt, which is the essence of action. If interested in 
a character and events, there must be hope, which is a kind of 
expectation; and there must be chances on both sides, impending 
evil or happiness. If the evil element has no chance, where is the 
doubt and interest? How is it going to turn out, first with refer- 
ence to the immediate matter in hand, and so with accumulated 
doubts surmounted one by one or left in solution until all doubts 
and chances are eliminated. It is not always so much the story 
as a whole, but the momentary obstruction. Doubt must exist dur- 
ing the whole progress of the action. It is the boy's curiosity of 
what is beyond the hill. "I have never been to Carcassonne." You 
have to be interested as to what is going on now. You cannot be 
entirely absorbed in two things at a time, you must be most inter- 
ested in that which is before the eye. Hence the necessity of in- 
teresting in the present scene. Oedipus ,the Clubfooted, is based 
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on a prophecy. We know from history or legend what the end is 
to be, but Sophocles has arranged the unexpected developments so 
skillfully that expected happenings come in an unexpected way. 
This is caused by the Principle of Compulsion, by Sequence, Cause 
and Effect, and other elements. Then, the audience constantly is 
ahead of Oedipus in a knowledge of certain facts. 

The Unexpected is accomplished in a play, as in life, by the 
conflict of motives and characters. One must succeed and one 
must fail. 

The opportunities for the technical, as well as the natural, use 
of the unexpected begin with the Proposition and the Plot, and 
are continued in every element. You take a man into partnership, 
believing him to be honest, and are mistaken ; the unexpected hap- 
pens. It is so in life; why not in the drama? What do we know 
of the secrets in human hearts in life? Why should they be re- 
vealed to all concerned in a play? In fact, a play must be stated 
as an algebraic proposition: The last clause of a proposition being 
always the X, the unknown quantity. What is to be expected one 
way or the other, or rather what is to be hoped for; for the answer 
to the problem may be answered with a yes or a no. You cannot 
draw the Unexpected from the air; that is to say, it is of no value 
to have a thing unexpected if it is not self-explanatory. The Un- 
expected, then, comes from the concealed preparation in drama as 
well as in life. It must be connected with character and events. 
Goli^tly unexpectedly finds the shilling in his pocket. It is 
wholly unexpected up to the moment he feels in his pocket of 
the overcoat which he has put on, but it explains itself instantly, 
for we know that it is the coat of another man. 

Innumerable examples of the use of the Unexpected and its 
value with reference to the various Principles might be cited. 



CHAPTER XVII. 
Preparation. 

Preparation in the drama is that arrangement of facts and cir- 
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cumstances seen or heard and involved in the nature of the case 
which enables an audience to understand the action of a play as 
it is developed. 

The definition of Preparation in music is thus given : the holding 
over of a note from one chord to the next chord, where it forms 
a temporary discord, until resolved into the chord that follows; the 
anticipation of a discordant note in the preceding concord, so that 
the ear is prepared for the shock. 

Comparisons with many arts might be made, illustrating prep- 
aration as a Principle, but everyday experience will make it plain 
to everyone. If you happen to be with friends of their own, un- 
known to you, associates perhaps of a period in life in which you 
had no part and in a locality of which you have no practical knowl- 
edge, their conversation may abound in reminiscences and anec- 
dotes evoking their merriment in shouts of lau^ter. To your 
friends an evening so spent would be full of enjoyment; to you 
it would be a bore, for you would know nothing of the conditions 
precedent, nothing of the characters talked about. A detailed ex- 
planation, with diagrams, of each joke or reminiscence the day 
after would be a sorry recompense for your complacent waste of 
time and forced attention of the evening before. The art of Prep- 
aration is abundantly evident in all anecdotes, and he only is a 
good narrator of them who understands how to marshal his causes 
and effects. He gives a touch here and there that brings the char- 
acter before the eyes; a little episodic observation is added to main- 
tain the spirit of humor; and, each sentence in its proper sequence, 
the anecdote reaches its explosive climax. But mark how much 
there is in the manner of the telling! It illustrates clearly that 
Preparation is dramatic, that to explain afterwards is undramatic. 
To return to your narration with, "Oh, I forgot to say," might be 
as fatal to the effect of anecdote as a misplaced scene or fact in 
a play. 

Nature prepares always, often taking long years to do so; and 
then circumstances arise which lead to natural results. We can, 
with reasonable certainty, predict what will be the outcome of a 
certain course of conduct under given circumstances of one whose 
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character we are fully acquainted with. The youth at his carousals 
may not foresee his fate, it is not his own conscious preparation 
for his own ruin. The silly girl, misled by evil companions, would 
recoil with horror from the future, and retrace her steps, if she 
were not blind. There is a cause for every result, and these causes 
constitute one kind of preparation. It took more than half a cen- 
tury of actual conflict of opinion to lead up to, prepare for and 
precipitate the civil war in the United States. De Toqueville pre- 
dicted that it was inevitable. But it was practically a silent, un- 
noted and indirect preparation during all the preceding years. The 
preparation in nature, and history, so vast in its infinite details and 
possibilities as to be beyond the grasp of the human mind, is yet 
the prototype of the principle in the drama. As a matter of art, 
so primitive as to be used by every human being in his daily life 
and intercourse of narration, discussion or petition, it should be ac- 
cepted instantly by any student of the drama, and yet in plays writ- 
ten by the inexpert there is commonly an apparent ignorance that 
such a principle exists; and when attention is called to it, the 
amateur resents the admonition of art and protests that it is con- 
trary to Nature and is an artificiality of the school men. 

While the principle is such a natural one, it may be said, at the 
outset, that no Principle, used as a tooK is in more constant service 
than this one. Of course, it is only the dramatist in whom his 
art is a living art who can use the principles as tools. The technical 
value and use of Preparation are strongly experienced in the re- 
vision of a play. It is then that technique may also infallibly note 
the absence of Preparation wherever needed and repair the fault. 

In "Rosedale" the Lieutenant goes to the gypsy camp in search 
of a stolen child, and presently begins softly and then louder to 
sing a certain song; the child crawls from under the tent and is 
rescued. The Lieutenant might have been recognized by his voice 
alone, which would be mechanically effective if we knew that the 
child was familiar with his voice. But it is not merely his voice. 
In a scene in a preceding act we have been amused (and conse- 
quently impressed) with his teaching the child this same song. The 
child recognizes it as a part of its memory of the home from which. 
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it had been stolen. How important the previous scene was in the 
way of Preparation. It was necessary preparation, but not obvious 
preparation, for, by no possibility, could its future use be antici- 
pated by an audience. The teaching of the song to the child had 
to be shown objectively, and great care had to be taken to make 
it diverting, for a scene must have a definite purpose and serve 
for the moment as well as for the future, in a case like this. The 
action develops; the Lieutenant is at once surrounded by the gypsys; 
all seems lost; his life is in danger; his venture for the rescue of 
the child is about to fail when he calls: Up, Lancers, and at them! 
This is a surprise for the audience, but no labored preparation was 
needed for it. We have seen that he is an officer of the Lancers, 
and one accepts instantly the fact that he had made this provision 
for the emergency of having them in concealment, and we do not 
care for the details. 

The scene of the song illustrates perfectly the double function 
of many scenes, a present one and a preparation for the future. 

In the very nature of the case, the audience may often divine 
results from what they see, but their expectations are accompanied 
with that uncertainty which is the essence of action. Naturally, 
certain facts and complications and possibilities must be obvious, 
for as they are established new uncertainties arise out of these 
certainties. It is only the amateur that, in certain cases, would 
make his preparation too obvious. In the scene cited from "The 
Lancers" it could not possibly be obvious, because no one knows 
at the time that the child will be stolen and that the occasion for 
the use of the song would arise ; yet the inexpert writer, nine times 
out of ten would insist on having the child told at the time: "Now, 
darling, little pet, little tootsey-wootsey, if the gypsys ever steal 
you, and you are in a tent, if you ever hear anyone singing that 
song, you must get right up and crawl right out, and you will be 
saved.'' In other words, the amateur does not know when to keep 
his mouth shut. He is always over-preparing something, thinking 
it is the secret of the art. 

Now that we have ascertained WHAT Preparation is, and WHY 
it is a law in the drama as well as in Nature, we are next concerned 
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planation; you show effects without causes. In this way you get 
the cart before the horse; the shadow is unnatural — ^turned the 
wrong way. 

Preparation is drawing the arm back to strike, and the short jab 
as an upper cut is the surest method. It must be done so quickly, 
too, that it may not readily be seen. Indeed, the attention may 
well be diverted for the flashing of a moment to something else 
by a feint. This may seem like a trick, but nothing is a trick that 
is made to conform to nature. It is a trick when it does not stand 
analysis and does not commend itself to the immediate intelligence 
of the audience. 

Preparation may not only be too obvious, but there may be too 
much of it. In either case, the value of the Principle is nullified. 
That is to say, there are false forms of it, mere fungi, deadly to 
the action. The beginner is often deceived by them. What is the 
use of foretelling something that we are about to see, or of de- 
scribing a character before he appears in person? This, generally, 
is Prematurity, not Preparation. 

The Conditions Precedent of a play represent that which is al- 
ready prepared, but their introduction into the action and the use 
made of them require an additional art of Preparation. A more 
or less complicated specific condition of affairs before the opening 
of the Action is not so favorable to a compact action as to have 
opening of introductory action constitute the ground upon which 
the action stands. The facts thus stated are the preparation for 
future developments, the foundation of the structure. 

We secure preparation by the use of the principles variously. 
We may have to establish a fact very conclusively before we caa 
proceed with safety. By reference to the chapter on Facts yon 
will see how important the Principle is. 

Certain things have to be shown Objectively. 

They have to be shown in proper Sequence. 

They have to be arranged according to Cause and Effect. 

And so you have recourse to all the principles in turn. All this 
will be fully illustrated by examples. It may be noted here, even 
if it is a repetition, that the principles are abstract, and that their 
application depends upon the opportunities afforded by the material. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
The Self-Explanatory. 

Everything in a play must be self-explanatory. There is no such 
thing as the ex post facto in the drama; its Bill of Ri^ts provides 
against it. Nothing can be left to the audience unless it is a mat- 
ter of common knowledge, and even then the writer of skill will 
interweave into his play those facts that are essential to its per- 
formance. For this reason, in large part, Shakespeare endures. A 
play which depends upon the program or footnotes — or a herald 
with a trumpet, or its Bottom the Weaver — is not a play in its 
best sense. It is not perfect from crown to foot. To say that clear- 
ness and simplicity should mark a play is too general ; to show how 
to make it so, and to be able to make it so, is more to the pur- 
pose; otherwise playwriting is not an art or science, but the dull 
babble of myopic people. 

There is nothing more formidable to the success of a play than 
the audiences. Why? for the drama, the noblest of all arts, with 
all its wisdom, proclaiming the most secret joys and sorrows of 
mankind, and with all its antiquity and modernity, must have the 
simplicity of a child. Its forms of expression are based on symbols, 
and itself must be as plain as a primer wherein B stands for Bull- 
foot. A play, both in the writing and in the impression it makes, 
must be made to appeal first to the intelligence. It is no small 
art to avoid and anticipate the questions that the audience might 
ask. It should be so contrived that not one should ask, WHY? 
You may know perfectly well yourself, but the art consists in 
writing with reference to the audience. If you are unskilled, you 
cannot do this. You can so write that the audience will not know 
what it is all about, or may not understand a scene or a reference. 
It is the author who must provide the whys — thousands of them. 

It is a common saying of managers that they do not want plays 
in which "the audience has to think." They use the expression 
with reference to the noblest products of the drama, and with the 
cheap and ignorant justification, they provide the public with empty 
farce or glittering show. They know not what they do. Their art 
is but the smattering of mud from a passing vehicle. An audience 
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thinking! it is an utter impossibility. You must take complete pos- 
session of their judgment, whole mind and heart; you must do die 
thinking for them; that is playwriting. If the public had to do die 
thinking for an author, there would be no box-office receipts. A 
dramatist who understands his business often has to use the highest 
mathematics. Algebra is one of the primitive exercises of his 
mind, for, in getting his proposition, he must have his X, the un- 
known quantity. In laying out his Plot, trigonometry comes in 
handy, and he soon arrives at the Calculus of Finite Differences. 
His play itself, by a system of Causes and EflFects, is built up like 
a problem in Geometry and his demonstration is the time-honored 
Q. E. D. 

Without knowing it, such managers as we have referred to mean 
a play that is not a play or the prosing moralizing play wherein an 
incompetent author nags at the public. If people had to think, it 
would be impossible to produce the great plays by Shakespeare 
which belong to the acting repertory of the world. All that an 
audience has to know is the multiplication table. Perhaps also 
an acquaintance with the Rule of Three. In the meanwhile, the 
manager who produces operas and farces and spectacle succeeds 
finely in getting plays which nobody, including the author, under- 
stands. 

Even if there were such a thing as a play that required thought 
of an audience, that audience would positively refuse to think. It 
"thinks" only when there is something wrong in the structure of 
a play, when anything in it is not self-explanatory. That something 
wrong may not be clear to the most expert accountant of plays. 
He would have to take the manuscript home with him, and possibly 
spend a week or month on a single point, and at the end of that 
time, he might find it too abstruse for him, and absolutely insoluble. 
Very true; the audience does not want to think, to a man. There 
is no exception 

{To be continued) 
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THE MAGAZINES AND SPECIAL ARTICLES 

In The Smart Set for June may be found Wedekind's one-act 
drama, "Der Kammersflnger/' translated by Andr6 Tridon, under 
the title of, "The Heart of a Tenor." 

The Metropolitan for June has from Bayard Veiller, "How I 
Wrote 'Within the Law/ " At a dinner with some friends he cas- 
ually remarked that he could write a better play than a certain 
"crook" play then running. Challenged to do so by Mrs. Veiller 
he set about it and "finished the job" in three weeks, the play re- 
maining substantially the same, although numerous changes have 
been made. For the idea of a person wrongfully convicted and im- 
prisoned carrying out a systematic plan of vengeance he makes ac- 
knowledgment to Alexander Dumas and "Monte Cristo." This ref- 
erence is too generous and too remote. It is not the explanation 
that is closer at hand. The story of the play is simple enou^ : A 
shopgirl, innocent, is accused by her employer of theft and con- 
victed; in revenge, after her release from prison, her life ruined, 
she manages to fascinate and marry the son of the man who ruined 
her life, in the end gaining this husband's loyal love and her own 
vindication. The substance of the play comes from Mr. Veiller's 
experience as a court reporter for the newspapers. It is a study 
of criminal life and of police methods with "crooks." The most 
interesting parts of the articles concern certain additions or changes. 
In the original version the woman goes to the house of her former 
employer in order to add to her vengeance by participating in the 
burglary. Mr. Charles Klein suggested that this would alienate the 
sympathies of the audience, so that the woman was made to go 
there to prevent the robbery. Mr. Roy Megrue suggested that the 
inspector should telephone her anonymously so as to inveigle her 
into the trap. The revolving searchlight from the Metropolitan 
Tower which flashed through the window in the third act and re- 
veals the dead body of English Eddie to Inspector Burke was the 
result of mere accident, says Mr. Veiller. "This was not in the 
play originally, but was introduced during the Chicago run of the 
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piece. For some time, however, I felt the need of a spotlight to 
account for the inspector's seeing the body while the room was 
almost in total darkness. But I could not figure out any plausible 
excuse for bringing it in. One afternoon I was talking to Al Woods 
in his room on the sixth floor of the Sherman House in Chicago. 
Suddenly a bright light was reflected on the ceiling from the street. 
I jumped up, went to the window and saw that a wagon was pass- 
ing by with a large plate of glass. This had caught the sunlight 
and flashed it up into the room. That gave me the idea for the 
third act: 'Why not a searchlight?' I remembered that there were 
two such in New York, one on top of the Hippodrome and the 
other on the Metropolitan Tower, and it just became a question of 
which was the more expedient to use." The speech which now 
rings down the curtain at the end of the third act was transferred 
from the fourth act. Even with the few changes noted, it is ap- 
parent that the play was not written in three weeks. In point of 
fact, the revision of a play is a most essential part of the work and 
doubles values. It is immaterial how long a time or how short a 
time a play may be "written'' in. For that matter, the period of 
time employed should be reckoned from the inception of the idea 
of the play. Three weeks for the actual writing of a play is a 
proper estimate in the methods of any trained dramatist, after the 
scenario has been prepared or has been made a mental possession. 
The history of the production of the play is interesting. Mr. Klein 
was willing to produce it as the head of the Authors' Producing 
Company, but was engaged on another play. Mr. Brady accepted 
it and produced it. The principal part was intended to be played 
by Miss Grace George. It had been agreed that Mr. George Broad- 
hurst was to make certain changes. Miss George threw up the 
part after these changes. Miss Emily Stevens played it admirably 
in Chicago. It did not do well there. Mr. Veiller wished to make 
changes, but Mr. Brady did not agree to have Mr. Veiller make 
them. Finally M. Archie Selwyn paid ten thousand dollars to take 
over the play. "We all looked for a moderate hit and a run for 
possibly until the first of the year, but that we should sell out on 
the second night that the play was presented in New York and 
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never have an empty seat in the house for three hundred perform- 
ances was beyond our wildest dreams." 

The Theatre Magazine for June has its usual number of inter- 
esting and special articles, notable among which are: "Mrs. Fiske, 
Our Intellectual Actress," by Chester T. Calder; "May Irwin on 
Popularity," by Ada Patterson; "A Toy Theatre to be Managed by 
Two Girls," by Ada Patterson, and "The Divine Sarah Again With 
Us," by Frances C. Fay. 



NEW BCX)KS 

De Gourment — Night in the Luxembourg. Luce. $1.50 net. 

Esther Waters — By George Moore. $1.25 net. Luce. 

The Voice of the People — A play in three acts. By D. Garb. 
Four Seas Co. Boston. $1.00 net. 

Influence of Ben Jonson on English Gomedy — University of 
Pennsylvania. $2.00. 

The Americans — A drama. By Edw. Davis Schoonmaker. Ken- 
nerley, N. Y. $1.50 net. 

TuRANDOT — A play in three acts. By Karl VoUmoeller. Authorized 
English version by Jethro Bitchell. New York, DufiBeld. $1.00 
net. 

The Stage — Guild plays. Chicago Stage Guild, Chicago. 25c and 
35c. Seven volumes. 

Strindberg, August — Zones of the Spirit; a Book of Thoughts; 
with an introduction by Arthur Babillotte; translated by Claud 
Field. Putnam. $1.25 net. This book, not one of plays, but of 
essays and thought, is cited here for those who wish to become 
better acquainted with the writer than he can by witnessing or 
reading such of his plays as have been made accessible to this 
public. As a dramatist, Strindberg can never get a foothold in 
America. Strindberg's intellectual qualities and literary touch 
are seen to better advantage in this book. 

Court Masques of James I: Their Influence on Shakespeare 
AND THE Public Theatres — New York, Putnam. $2.50. 
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THE RECORD 

In this department is kept a complete record of current productions 
in New YoA. That all plays are not technically discussed in these 
pages does not imply that this or that play is negligible, although 
many plays are. We shall analyze such of them only as will yield 
profit to the student. 

May 5. — ^"Her First Divorce." A modern American comedy in 
three acts. By C. W. Bell. Collier's Comedy Theatre. Harris and 
Selwyn. (Laura Hope Crews, Julian L'Estrange, Ruth Holt Bouci- 
cault, Harold Russell). The wife of a distinguished lawyer, having 
studied law and being a person of ideals, undertakes to get a 
divorce for a friend from her husband, her own husband refusing 
to take the case. Her lawyer husband disconcerts her by paying 
marked attention to the plaintiff. By reason of the jealousy 
aroused there are complications that bring to nothing the suit un- 
dertaken by the wife. The spirit of comedy in the play promises 
well for Mr. Bell, whose first play it is to be produced in New 
York. 

May 5. — Gilbert and Sullivan's "Pinafore." Shuberts and Brady. 
Casino. De Wolf Hopper. 

May 5. — Sarah Bernhardt begins a series of performances of 
scenes from plays, offering at occasional performances, "Un Nutt 
de Noel Sous la Terreur," a one-act play by Maurice Bernhardt 
and Henri Cain. Palace Theater. 

May 11. — Gilbert and Sullivan's "lolanthe." Shuberts and Brady. 
Casino. De Wolf Hopper. 

May 19. — "My Little Friend." Book by Wilner and Stein; music 
by Oscar Strauss. American adaptation by Harry B. Smith. F. C. 
Whitney; New Amsterdam Theatre. Strauss is the composer of 
"The Chocolate Soldier." The impecunious Count Henri Artois, 
and M. Barbasson, self-made millionaire, try to unite in marriage 
the son of Artois, Ferdinand, to the millionaire's daughter, Claire, 
the young folks not having been consulted. Good songs, "The 
Fast Express," "A Bachelor's Life," "Love the World Over is Much 
the Same" and "Marriage is Not What it Used to Be." (Leila 
Hughes, Reba Dale, Fred Walton, Harry McDonough, William Pni- 
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ette, Edith St. Clair, Crawford Kent). Musical comedy at the 
New Amsterdam is always of high character. The music of "My 
Little Friend" is delightful. The piece is staged by Herbert 
Gresham. 

May 26.— Revival of "Mile. Modiste." Globe Theater. (Fritri 
Schefr. 

June 2.— "All Aboard!" Produced by Lew Field. Field's Roof 
Garden, Weber & Field's, 44th street. 
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COLLABORATION. 

Many address us who are unwilling, or think they have not the 
time, to undertake the systenutic exercise work of the Academic 
Course, but prefer to work exclusively on manuscript plays of their 
own, with collaborative suggestion and revision. 

In sudi cases we will omit the required exercise work and begin 
at once on their plays. Such correspondents, however, will receive 
the full worked-out course, several thousand pages, in printed pam- 
phlet form. It will also be a condition that we have the option on 
the sale of the play or plays, within a given time, with the usual 
commission. 

The time to be given to this collaborative work is twelve months, 
coincident with the time required to send the full course, as worked 
out in printed pamphlets, by weekly mail. If the course is thus 
sent in weekly instahnents, the payments will be made in monthly 
installments of ten dollars a month; or if the entire course is sent 
at once, on the enrollment of our correspondent, payment must be 
made in advance. Descriptive circulars will be sent on application. 

Address, 

WILLIAM THOMPSON PRICE, 

1440 Broadway, 
New York City. 
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The Analysis of Play Construction. 

"Undoubtedly the most far-retdiing work on the construction of 
the drama that has ever been written." — Theatre Magazine. 

"The most valuable contribution to the subject in years." — Mr. 
Harrison Grey Fiske. 

"If published in cheaper and condensed form 'The Analysis' 
should sweep everything before it." — Francis Wilson. 

"If 'The Analysis' had done nothing but establish the syllogistic 
Proposition, define Unity as the conformity of Proposition, Plot 
and Action, and set forth with absolute clearness other elements in 
dramatic principle, the book would live." — Austin Strong, ("A Good 
Little Devil," "The Drums of Oude," etc.) 

"The books in the Academic Course, which I have read, are tre- 
mendous." — Guy Bates Post. 

"It reduces to a degree of exactness as a science." — Edward 
Locke. ("The Climax," "The Case of Becky," etc.) 
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A Word to the Wise and a Hint to the Fool. 
To know every detail, to gain an insight into each secret, to 
learn every method, to secure every kind of skill, are the prime 
' necessities of success in any art, craft, or trade. No time is too 
long, no study too hard, no discipline too severe for the attain- 
ment of complete familiarity with one's work and complete ease 
and skill in the doing of it. As a man values his working life, he 
must be willing to pay the highest price of success in it — the price 
which severe training exacts. — Hamilton Wright Mabie. 
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I HE AMERICAN PLAYWRIGHT is devoted to the tech- 
nical discussion of plays and playwriting. It eives 
such full information as is desired and needed by 
students of the drama. It is a complete record of 
plays produced in New York and oi all published 
plays and books and articles worth the while relating to the tech- 
nical side of the stage. Its reviews of current plays are analyti- 
cal, directed at their causes of failure or success. Its various 
departments are designed to help, in a practical way, those who 
accept playwriting as an art. It aims to gain the confidence, 
respect and co-operation of all who love truth, who realize the 
responsibilities of authorship and production. It is impressed 
witn the earnest purpose to be helpful, and to validate the prin- 
ciples set forth in my book, "The Analjrsis of Play Construction 
and Dramatic Principle." In its special character it is unlike 
any other periodical that has to do with the stage. I shall make 
it indispensable to the student. 

WILLLA.M THOMPSON PRICE. 



The Correlation of the Dramatic Principles. 

In the theatrically idle months, we are pushing to a completion 
in the second volume of the American Playwright, the publica- 
tion of "The Philosophy of Dramatic Principle and Method." The 
division of chapters follows closely the arrangement in "The Analy- 
sis of Play Construction," but the discussion of the Principles is 
essentially broadened. The two volumes were required by the ex- 
tent of the subject. The correlation of the Principles has been 
established and the practical value of the recognition, in the work- 
shop, of this interdependence has been urged. This magazine was 
established in order further to demonstrate beyond question the 
validity of these Principles as formulated in these two volumes 
which are yet subject to final revision. This magazine is an open 
forum for the discussion of these Principles. Any contention con- 
cerning them will be met, and is invited in the interest of Play- 
writing as a science and an art. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF DRAMATIC PRINCIPLE 

AND METHOD 

CHAPTER XVIIL 

The Self-Explanatory — (Continued.) 

whatever. Imagine a play in which the public had to think. It 
would be worse than the Theatre of Arts and Letters that was at- 
tempted with signal disaster by a coterie of faddists; the meaning 
of "fad" being something that nobody knows anything about, but 
which faddists want you to think they know everything about. 
Browning and Buddhism, for example, and Maeterlinck, in his for- 
mer state; and Ibsen in some of his mental conditions. 

The people do not want to think, but they do want to feel. It 
is your business to think for them, and theirs to feel as you direct. 
They take their seats, and as much as say to you: "Now make me 
cry! Between you and me, I haven't shed a tear in witnessing a 
play for years; I haven't had to weep, in my domestic and social 
afFairs, at any time, or if I have had to, I have forgotten it; and 
it would be a real luxury if you can make that lump of sympathetic 
dolor come into my throat." Or perhaps his heart is bowed down 
(too much nagging), or she is out of temper (for a million reasons 
or none at all) — in fact, everybody in the audience may have sought 
shelter in the house from the pelting downpour of misfortune or 
mischances outside; in which case, your play must amuse them. 
They wish to forget the outside world and "think" only of the play. 
But, as said before, the thinking is a kindergarten thinking. 

This point is important enough to dwell on, even if it is enforced 
in your mind by the weariness of over-demonstration. It has been 
made clear that one stops to think only when there is something 
wrong and not self-explanatory. That moment he drops out; that 
moment he loses perhaps a point that is in itself clear, and so the 
action is broken. If one has to think, everybody has to think — and 
practically, all differently. But they don't think, or if they do it is 
about something else than the play. 

If there were such a thing as a good play requiring thought from 
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audiences, we would have plays that could not be enjoyed by any 
but master intellects, the justices of the supreme court, great minds 
of all kinds only. But the justices would receive only the same im- 
pressions that the boy in the gallery does, for your appeal must be 
universal or it has no value. True, one may gather its significance 
better than another, just as its technique would charm the expert, 
but you do not have to understand technique to enjoy it; while, in 
fact, it is your aim to have the critical expert yield to the illusion 
and forget to do his high thinking until the play is ended. That is 
the reason there are so many imperfect criticisms — the critics are 
thinking of something else than the play proper. One may like a 
play better than another. That may not be the fault of the play 
at all. 

The author does the thinking before the writing, the audience 
after the performance. College professors and others have been 
thinking over Shakespeare for nearly three hundred years, and 
over Sophocles for more than two thousand. You give the audience 
predigested food. Properly tamed they are fed from your hand. 
Make them feel; you can hear them feel — by hand and foot and 
shout ! 

A saying of empirical authors is, Don't give them time to think. 
This may serve to gloss over bad structure, and is a trick that some- 
times succeeds. But every play should be able to stand analysis 
after its performance and in print. There are so many ways in 
which bad authors and bad managers try to dodge the truth ! 

That the audience is part author is true, and that implies thinking 
to a certain extent. If the action is clear that dear audience, dear 
reader, will run ahead of the action like the street boys ahead of 
a drum major, the flutes and the drums. "She loves him and don't 
want to say so"; "Oh, my! I wasn't looking for that, but it is all 
right"; "That man is a villain, now see if he don't turn out a ras- 
cal" ; "There will be the devil to pay when the other fellows hear 
about that"; "Oh, isn't he funny"; "I wish he wouldn't go down 
that road, but then he doesn't know that the villain is behind the 
tree with a knife waiting for him," etc. That is the kind of think- 
ing wanted. You want them to think they are thinking. 
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illiistntioii of the introdnctioo of the self-ezplanatory precedent, 
and we shall close the subject for the moment 

In "Shore Acres," one of the best plays ever written in America, 
there is a scene in the lighthouse tower in whidi the angered father 
refuses to turn on the light by reason of whidi the ship on whidi 
is his eloping daughter and the man she loves may be wrecked. 
Uncle Nat, the t>rother of the father, deeply loves the girl and 
would prevent this action. The brodiers struggle. Uncle Nat, who 
is an old badielor, pas^onately tells his brother the secret of his 
life: He loved the mother of the girl and had yielded to him out 
of brotherly affection. Thus a condition precedent, a secret, facts 
are introduced in a self-explanatory way, for the situation is there 
to compel it. 

So much for the present concerning the introduction of the past ; 
it must always be converted into the present. 

How could a play be self-developing unless we saw it develop 
before the eyes by means of living agencies? Something is done? 
Why? we have the reason, and we know that what follows is be- 
cause of what we have seen, a constant succession of whys and 
becauses. A tree or plant grows by self-development; the magi- 
cian unfolds the tree in the pot open to the view; and as the plant 
of nature develops by the forces within itself, so with the play. 
It continues in its progressive growth until it reaches its full stature. 
Can you not conceive of a tree having a plot and scenario? Is it 
not developed from its germ or Proposition? Its growing life cor- 
responds to the action of a play. In its final analysis a play is, 
then, made self-explanatory, self-progressive, and self-developmg 
by means of its Action. To be self-developing is the first condi- 
tion of the drama; without it it is not drama. It must be action, 
action, action, all the time. The way not to have it self-developing 
is to permit it to drop into a state of affairs, of mere emotion, of 
mere character, etc. We provide against the necessity for explana- 
tion by having the action right. 

Sequence, particularly of the plot, makes the action self-ex- 
planatory. 

Cause and Effect is imperative, for in no other way can we gain 
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the logic of events. Bear in mind always, in using these principles, 
that dramatic Cause and Effect, dramatic Sequence, etc., are meant. 
It is only necessary to briefly refer to the means of procuring the 
self-explanatory, the self-progressive, and the self-developing, for 
under the exposition of each principle its nature and use are set 
forth fully. 

Preparation is a potent factor. 

To be self-explanatory, self-progressive and self-developing it 
must not be story; and story has innumerable forms. The inex- 
perienced writer, in consequence, tries to eat his cake and yet keep 
it. Besides, it is not drama at all. 

Compulsion is surely self-explanatory, self-developing, and self* 
progressive. 

The Unexpected is inherent in drama as well as in life; but it 
cannot be used at all if it is not self-explanatory. The Unexpected, 
for the sake of the Unexpected, is impossible in a sane play. 

Facts are very important in their bearing on the self-explanatory. 
The parts of a drama should be as clear cut as a cameo, every- 
thing absolutely definite. 

Indirection fits closely with the self-explanatory, for it is im- 
possible that a drama be direct. It is wholly contrary to its nature. 
In the novel it is usually the author who speaks directly to the 
reader. In the drama proper, neither the author nor the player 
can speak to the audience; it is the action, the thing itself. 

Business, of course, when not Action itself, is subordinate as a 
means of expression, and is self-explanatory because of the thing 
it interprets. 

Objectivity, scenery and costume are, in their nature, self-ex- 
planatory. In the constructive chapters on Character, Dialogue, 
Exits and Entrances, and throughout these pages, the necessity of 
the Self-explanatory will be seen. By careful attention to all that 
is said on the point you will learn what it is, why it is, how it lA 
procured and how to avoid the achievements of the amateur wha 
succeeds in having nothing self-explanatory. 

Many illustrations of false dramatic syntax will be added later, 
and exercises of various kinds will be furnished. The final form 
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of iittadL wiU be bjr means of your own writing of plays, whereia 
you will meet the dilBciilties face to face. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

Compulsion. 

In the analysis of plays we have seen that certain elements exist 
in all of them, and that they are of universal application We 
make sure that they are universal when we find that they also exist 
in life, from which all true drama is drawn. Compulsion is cer- 
tainly the law of life. Practically, we have no dioice in the matter 
of life; we must accept its conditions; and we can find no happiness 
otherwise. There is no foothold on earth for him who does not 
strive, in seeking his own comfort, to work for the betterment of 
society. We cannot do as we please. We must act according to 
circumstances. If thrown into the water one must swim. If in 
the darkness we must devise light if we would see. By the divine 
as well as the social law, if we hunger we must earn. To save 
one's life he must defend himself. It is too plain that our exist- 
ence and acts and thoughts are governed by circumstances to re- 
quire argument or prolonged illustration. Compulsion, in the dra- 
matic sense, is one of the strongest motive powers of a play, and 
for our purpose it is confined to that which operates from without. 
The motive of the individual may be better and more distinctly 
classified under the head of character. That "Man Proposes and 
God Disposes" is verified by the principle as seen in the Action 
of a play. One is compelled to do something that he does not 
wish to do. We constantiy have to change our plans in business 
enterprises and in all affairs of life, even of the simplest kind and 
of the most frequent occurrence. It is a daily experience. 

A play without compulsion would be devoid of Action. A char- 
acter is placed in a certain situation, he must act. The audience 
asks, what will he do? there may be doubt; there always is in 
some form or other. We may approve of what he says or does or 
we may not. We say that we would or should not have done the 
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same thing in like circumstances, but we may have a superior 
knowledge of the facts, knowing something that the characters do 
not know, which is indispensable to Action, and our sympathies 
may be more acute from that reason. The conduct of the character, 
if he errs, serves to warn, for it is human to err. Virtue may 
triumph over vice (a hope that is often fallacious and which sounds 
trite, but which is not to be ridiculed out of existence) and it is 
the universal experience that force of a superior kind only can 
conquer evil. Technically, there cannot be a better illustration of 
the principle than a reference to the game of chess. Every move 
in it is made from Compulsion. In fact, it is characteristic of 
every game of skill, and life itself is a game of chance mixed with 
skill. It is this Compulsion which tries our mettle, which makes 
us think, makes us labor to overcome difficulties and obstacles. 

We need not go back to the old idea of Fate in the Greek drama 
to justify the classification of the principle. It does not have to 
be a tragedy. In a farce people are compelled, according to their 
judgment of the moment, to do and say the most ridiculous things 
As has been said, the use and the prevalence of the principles are 
seen in varying degrees in plays. In farce you meet Compulsion 
at every step. Of course, it is whimsical, but it is logical. Mis- 
understandings and equivoke are the soul of this form of the drama. 
One is compelled to introduce one character as some other charac- 
ter, and complications ensue. Comedy gets much of its charter 
from the law of .Compulsion. It is diametrically opposed to the 
old idea of Fate, a form of Compulsion which leaves no choice. 
In "She Stoops to Conquer" circumstances cause Marlow and Has- 
tings to believe that Hardcastle's house is an Inn. You will ob- 
serve that Hastings and Miss Neville are compelled by circum- 
stances not to let Marlow into the secret. Hastings says: "I know 
the strange reserve of his temper is such, that if abruptly informed 
of it, he would instantly quit the house before our plan was ripe 
for execution.'' A sufficient reason for a change in conduct or plans 
brought about by happenings in the Action makes Compulsion. A 
new obstacle is to be overcome. We are as in life, guided by cir* 
cumstances. It is said that a battle is never fought on its origina\ 
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plan. Do not let this shake you in the acceptance of the law that 
a play may be fought out finally on a definite plan prepared before 
the actual writing of it is undertaken. It is true that plans usually 
have to be changed to meet new emergencies in the constructing 
of a play, but after you have met them all the battle is won — 
won before you write. The very statement of the Proposition of 
a play involves Compulsion; there is always an obstacle to over- 
come, and the issue is always in doubt. Romeo is compelled to 
marry Juliet in secret, hoping that the union will restore peace be- 
tween the two families, but circumstances over which he has no 
control rend the lovers asunder, and it is not he or Juliet who 
effects the reconciliation, but the circumstances which are brougjht 
into play. Compulsion, then, becomes more evident in the state- 
ment of the Plot. A Plot cannot exist without it. Action would 
be impossible without it. If the principle of Compulsion existed 
independently, anything might happen in the drama as it does in 
life. Consequently, just as drama is a selection from life under 
dramatic conditions, this Compulsion must come from the Material, 
and cannot be plumped in. The principles represent an abstrac- 
tion. They are not the substance. Drama requires logic. By rea- 
son of the foregoing, Compulsion must be in the nature of the 
case, a matter of Cause and Effect. Sheridan, in his Critic, ridi- 
cules the misuse of the principle in the second act: (The two nieces 
enter, followed by Whiskorandos; the two uncles come forward). 

SIR C. AND SIR W. 

Hold, we will avenge you. 

WHISKERANDOS. 

Hold you, or see your nose bleed. 

(The two nieces draw their daggers to strike Whisk- 
erandos; the two uncles, at the instant, with their two 
swords drawn, catch their nieces' arms and turn the 
points of their swords to Whiskerandos, who imme- 
diately draws two daggers, and holds them to the two 
nieces* bosoms.) 

PUFF. 

There's a situation for you! and there's a heroic group! you 
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see the ladies can't stab Whiskerandos, he durst not strike them 
for fear of their uncles — the uncles durst not kill him because 
of their nieces. I have them all at a deadlock! for every one 
of them is afraid to let go first. 

SNEER. 

Why, then, they must stand there forever. 

PUFF. 

So they would, if 1 hadn't a very fine contrivance for't. No\^ 
mind — Beef! 

(Enter Beefeater with his halbord, R.) 

BEEF. 

In the Queen's name, I charge you all to drop your swords and 
daggers! 

Sheridan was striking at the tendency of the writers of melo- 
drama to make situations out of nothing. If the matter of Com- 
pulsion is plumped in and is not Self-explanatory, it is just as 
absurd as the illustration of "The Critic." An improper Sequence 
may convert the Compulsion into Story. We have sufficiently seen 
what Compulsion is in our analysis of plays. We know that one 
may be compelled to keep silent under circumstances of a perilous 
character to him and to those he loves. We have seen the run 
in "The Two Orphans" feel compelled to tell a lie in order to 
save an innocent woman. A character being compelled to act ac- 
cording to the circumstances that arise, often unexpectedly, we 
sympathize with him even if we know that his judgment is wrong, 
because we know that his point of view comes from something 
that he imagines to be the true point of view, when we 
know otherwise. In any event, we see why he acts. Motive is 
too often used with reference to Characters. Whatever may be 
the motives. Characters are compelled to act contrary to them. 
They are governed by circumstances. One may use the utmost 
deference to a man when he feels like knocking him down. His 
motive in not doing so may be prudence and a part of his plans 
but compulsion certainly has the upper hand of him. Compul- 
sion has a somewhat harsh sound for all the uses for which it 
serves. In Dialogue, for example, however much you mi^t be 
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disposed to resent this harsh sounding principle as technical and 
conventional, you will find that nothing that is said has value that 
does not come from the necessities of the play, or wit, or emo 
tions, or circumstances. A statement evokes a denial, a rejoinder, 
surrejoinder, rebuttal as in pleadings in law. Repartee, parenthe- 
tical observations, flashes and strokes of fire mark the contract of 
the negative and the positive. It begts Action — it is Action. This 
Action of the dialogue may not belong strictly to the main Action, 
it is Action in free play, what may appropriately be termed the 
minor Action. It takes two to make an action. Certainly, there 
may be Action in a monologue, but he who speaks the monologue 
is engaged in a struggle with circumstances. If no disagreement 
existed between the people in Dialogue, if one side were not to 
be won over to a certain way of thinking, what would be said mi^t 
be very entertaining, but it would not be drama; they mi^t al- 
ternately moralize and lecture, and be eloquent and witty or what 
not; but even in that case the alternate evoking of what is said 
would constitute the charm, largely of such Dialogue. The Com- 
pulsion of Dialogue will be fully illustrated under that head. In- 
direction, a vital characteristic of a play, is derived from Compul- 
sion or opposition, or, more broadly stated, from circumstances. 
Tony Lumpkin was not compelled, in the ordinary use of the word, 
to play his trick as to the inn on the two visitors, but circumstances 
brought out the opportunity indirectly, so that circumstances plus 
character fall partly imder the head of Compulsion. But no kind 
of Compulsion should be too fortuitous. Mr. Gillette is very fond 
of sudden necessities of Action. A man engaged as a spy at the 
Confederate capitol is visited by his brother, of the federal army, 
who seeks a hiding place from his pursuers. In the extremity the 
brother shoots himself; the pursuers are at hand; the spy must act; 
he is compelled to protect himself by some ruse ; upon the instant, 
he seizes the smoking pistol and pointing to the fallen man, he 
exclaims to the soldiers entering, "There is your man !" Situation. 
In "Held by the Enemy" an attempt is made to efiPect the escape 
of a wounded officer by carrying him past the guards on a stretcher 
covered with a sheet as if he were dead; an officer halts the 
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bearers, and upon their refusal to uncover the body threatens to 
shoot the ''corpse"; when the cover is thrown back it is discovered 
that the man is really dead. In these and similar cases, Mr. Gillette 
plays the principle to the limit, but is dexterious enou^ to save 
the situations from the appearance of mere trick. In the analytic 
work we have abundant examples of what Compulsion is; we have 
now learned why Compulsion is a law. It should also be evident 
how it is procured by the conjoined use of other principles. The 
only way in which anything is procured in a drama is by going, 
about the Construction of it properly. Get the outline or structure 
first. Let us assume that the division of your Material into four 
acts seems to be justified on theory; it remains to be seen if there 
are incidents enough and turns enou^ in the Action to fill out 
your outlines or Plot with Action which so largely involves Com* 
pulsion at every step. This and every other principle is based on 
life, but their application is a matter of art, for no principle stands 
apart. The amateur may be aware of a principle and think that 
he is using it; life itself furnishes him with the experience of what 
represents that principle, but he will destroy its efiTect by the mis- 
observance of some closely allied principle of the art. Example 
of how not to do it, or the amateur's way will be added to each 
sheet. The correction of false dramatic syntax will be useful by 
way of exercise, for in correcting the faults of others we provide 
ourselves with the means of correcting our own errors. 

CHAPTER XX. 

Facts. 

A drama is built up of Facts, just as a house is of bricks or 
stone, facts that are demonstrated to the understanding, or directly 
or indirectly to the eye, accepted without doubt or questions, and 
remembered when referred to or when subsequent facts grow out 
of them. 

If Technique did not concern revision as well as construction and 
writing, there would be no use for the term Probability. There 
should be no compromise with the idea of probability. A proba- 
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bility is at once an improbability and impossibility. Every thing in 
a plan must be copper-rivited fact, with no doabcs attadiing; witb 
no "thinking" required on the part of the audience. We must have 
our premises and facts accepted as facts — ^and if they are not ob- 
viously such we must prove them, to complete their acceptance 
This is as true in farces, melodramas, and the most fantastic and 
extravagant forms as in dramas appealing to universal experience 
An improbability in a drama is worse than nothing. In actual life 
a thing may be improbable before it happens, but it is a fact when 
it happens and after it happens. It may also seem incredible, and 
hence improbable when told to us, but not to the actual participants 
of the happening or the eyewitnesses of it. 

The form of a play determines whether you can use certain 
ideas as facts or not. You can do in a romantic play what you 
can not in a distinctly true and real one. In opera of a kind one 
may traverse lands and seas for thousands of miles between the 
acts and accomplish prodigies of impossibilities in actual life. 

The audience asks no questions of the statue of Don Juan who 
walks on, in the opera, with the ponderous tread of stone, noth- 
ing of Galathea when she awakens from marble into life. The 
audience will accept as fact the premises and the logical con- 
clusion, it matters not how absurd and impossible, if there is an 
ulterior purpose seeking some truth by means of symbolism or 
going on some far journey for lau^ter. The end is more real 
than the means. The important thing is not the fact as a fact. 
For an hour or so we will readily admit that the moon is made 
of green cheese if it suits our fancy, we of the public. Gilbert's 
play, "The Wicked World,'* with its realm of women in the clouds 
who have never seen a mortal man, requires no greater stretch of 
the consenting will. In point of fact, we must concede much to 
any production on the boards. The dramatist is a magician whose 
wand removes the wall of a room facing the audience and bids 
you witness all that happened, however secret and remote in time 
and place. In a sense, then, the impossible is the drama's familiar, 
but the improbable never. 

Improbabilities (in bad plays) are sought to be defended by say- 
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ing that truth is stranger than fiction. There is nothing so strange 
that they do not urge that still stranger things have happened and 
may happen. There are many reasons why this does not touch the 
point. Truth may be stranger than fiction, but fiction should not 
be stranger than life and truth. Indeed, truth is not truth in the 
drama under certain conditions. 

The drama, which is broad enough and deep enough to embrace 
everything for the proper edification of man, has its limitations. 
Morals and taste exclude much. It puts up eternal bars against 
vice — at least in unlovely form. The tendency of the drama is 
not only to reduce to fact, but when it presents facts to magnify 
them in effect over the hearsay and the narrative. It is possible 
to describe much in other forms of literature which cannot be ad- 
mitted to the drama. How lovely and diverting the mischances and 
cruelties of ''The Thousand and One Night!" Sinbad is immured 
in the cave of the dead with the body of his wife and saves him- 
self from starvation by knocking in the head with a bludgeon the 
other unfortunate husbands who are lowered in the living tomb 
with their scanty store of food. How merrily he splits a head open! 
How careless he suffers the loss of an eye by the application of 
a hot iron when he fails to please the maidens of the mountain top! 

The drama moves through a medium of Facts, the novel has 
Imagination as its medium. It uses much the same material, but 
in a different way. What may be entirely proper and efiTective in 
a novel or in general literature may be too thin for a play. Again 
and again the drama beseeches you to recognize it as something 
distinct from other forms. Your success depends upon your dis- 
cerning the points of differences. What is seen and what is read 
have different aspects. A novel moves with the rapidity of thou^t; 
in a play you must follow the actual and the visual. Your art is 
subjected to the tangible. The elements in which the two forms 
move are as different as air and water. 

Gradgrind, hard-hearted and practical, was never more insistent 
on Facts than is the Drama. It brings things down from the air 
and down to facts. Let us make a distinction here between Fact 
and Objective. Usually we prove a thing by making it visual, but 
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that alone does not always suffice. We shall see that the Technical 
arrangement or treatment of the happenings make the facts where 
otherwise they would not be facts at all. The violation of any one 
principle may deprive a "fact" of actuality. Evidence in a play 
may require corroborative proof. Cause and EITect may have 
much to do with it. Without Cause and EITect a play may be with- 
out a single fact of dramatic value. Unless a thing is demonstrated 
it is not a fact, and if it is not susceptible of acceptable demonstra- 
tion it is not available. 

In the New York papers of March 29, 1900, may be read what 
no doubt is a true story. A man had separated from his wife, in 
a hufT, and not finding her on his return home, instituted a seardi 
of some days for her fruitlessly. Crossing the Nordi River on 
the ferryboat, he was seated near the front. A man was standing 
at a little distance in front of him with an afternoon paper, which 
the wind scattered and tore as he attempted to turn the page. A 
scrap of it fell into the lap of the husband, who could hardly use 
his arm by reason of rheumatism. He idly let his eyes fall on the 
scrap of paper. He suddenly exclaimed that his wife was dead. 
The scrap of newspaper torn by the wind and carried to his lap 
by a sudden gust contained an account of the death of the woman. 
She had taken refuge with a woman friend who had died suddenly, 
and the shock had killed her. This is not stranger than fiction; 
it is not stranger than life; but its availability for the drama would 
depend upon technical points. It might be too fortuitous. It 
mi^t appear too mechanical in the structure of the play. We 
have seen that life itself only afTords the material for a play, and 
in the same way the facts are material and must be subjected to 
technical examination. 

Some facts in a drama may be assumed, generally in the prem- 
ises or in incidental things or logical results, but the necessity of 
proof becomes absolute in parts that are material to the action. 
This is particularly true with reference to any strong emotions 
which cause a turning point in the action. The emotion must be 
convincing. The most vehement expressions of the emotion on 
the part of a character will not necessarily be taken as complete 
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and satisfactory evidence on the part of the audience. The ex- 
pression must be convincing. No force of acting can convince if 
the thing to be expressed is not convincing, if the cause is not 
adequate to the effect, if the circumstances do not warrant the 
emotion. Maeterlinck's "Monna Vanna" shall furnish us with 
ample illustration. He may base his Proposition for the play upon 
an actual occurrence in Italian history. In any event, it could have 
happened. It may have been an actual fact that a beseiging com- 
mandant made it a condition of his mercy that the young and beau- 
tiful wife of the opposing commandant, famous for her virtue and 
charms, should visit his tent clad as set forth. The question or 
problem to be solved by the play, and it cannot be ignored, is: Is 
a woman justified in yielding herself in this way in order to save 
the lives of the population of a city. In part it is a repetition 
of the stories of Judith and Delilah. Theoretically, perhaps the 
question is open to discussion, but for the practical purposes of 
a play it has no value with English speaking audiences. It is as 
abstract and profitless as the old disputation in the middle ages 
as to how many angels could stand upon the point of a needle at 
one time. So much for the fact of the Proposition. It could not 
be used, at least, as Maeterlinck uses it. The action of a play at 
its critical points turns on the fact that Monna Vanna falls in love 
with this brute, Prinzivalle. She turns him aside from his pur- 
pose. She saves the lives of her people without harm to herself. 
We are convinced that Prinzivalle sends the provisions to the starv- 
ing city, for it is objectively shown; we hear the creaking wagons 
laden with specific stores take up their journey. We are satisfied 
of the fact that he had loved her from his boyhood; but if the 
last act means any one thing more than another it is jthat Monna 
Vanna has learned to love this brute. She has led him captive to 
the city in order to save him from the consequences of his treadi- 
ery of the people he served ; and when Guide, her husband, sends 
him to a dungeon, giving her the ri^t to slay him, she expects, as 
the curtain falls, to save him and flee with him. It may be con- 
tended that this is the only thing left for her to do, that is not a 
question of her love for him. But the facts are, at best, not clear 
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enou^. The play, admirable as it is in respect to the establish- 
ing of many of its facts is fatally defective at other points where 
the facts are left indefinite. 

In constructing a play, as in the writing of it, certain things are 
so or they are not so. A fact must be absolutely clear or it is not 
a fact. You can no more afiTord to have any hesitation in your mind 
than you can have uncertainty in the mind of the audience. If it 
remains a fact in your mind, but not conveyed in its proper order 
or not at all, of what use is the fact to the play? It is a fact only 
according to its technical use. If you withhold the truth, you are 
emulating Ananias and Sapphira. You can keep back a part of 
the whole truth or fact, but what you do give must be a complete 
fact for the purpose of the action and for the intelligence of the 
audience. Indeed, the whole truth or fact is made up of parts and 
must be given in parts. One Fact prepares for another fact. Con- 
sequently, one of the main conservators of Fact is the Principle 
of Preparation. This does not always concern the matter of Prob- 
ability. The character may be doing something that is not only 
probable, but entirely consistent and backed by the strongest mo- 
tive; but if we do not know who the character is and what motive 
urges him, of what use is he to the action? Have we not demon- 
strated this action, in its last analysis, is what the audience thinks 
of what the characters are doing? Nothing can be "plumped" into 
the action. You cannot go faster than your material and the in- 
telligence of your audience. 

Preparation may require an elaborate scene or may be content 
with the incidental putting forward of a single fact incidentally. 
"Camilla's Husband" may be reckoned among "improbable" plays, 
but the opening of it is managed in such a way that we are sup- 
plied with convincing Facts. Camilla determines to marry the first 
comer in order to thwart certain plans concerning her. She does 
marry a young artist who is sketching in the neighborhood, but with 
the stipulation that he leave her and make no further claim. It 
is so contrived that we accept all that is done as entirely consistent 
and reasonable. The character of the young woman and the cir- 
cumstances justify it all. 
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It is all improbable, but just as life is improbable. Surprising 
and extraordinary things are constantly happening in life. The 
romantic play, in the very nature of the case, finds its staple com- 
modity therein. Farce is full of it, verging sometimes on the im- 
possible. 

It has been demonstrated that drama is not life pure and simple, 
but that it must conform to art. We have also seen that the drama 
is divided into the natural and the artificial. Is there anything 
more artificial than opera? People do not sing in dialogue even 
in the most extraordinary circumstances of life. But the end gained 
more than reconciles us to the means. Recitative and song are 
absolutely absurd as a matter of fact. Yet the expression of emo- 
tion can reach no hi^er form than music. Music so employed 
is the fourth, the fifth, or even the sixth dimension of the drama. 
In the same way, laughter is so valuable as a commodity and so 
welcome to mankind that the means of evoking it are not inquired 
into so closely as are matters of fact. It follows that a dramatic 
probability depends upon something more than the probability of 
ordinary experience. It gives no license for the violations of hu- 
man probability in plays requiring this probability; and in no event 
is dramatic probability withdrawn from the laws of art. A play 
is a play only when it is consistent within itself as it is built up, 
from the premises. 

Indeed, in those plays closest to life itself, the probability de- 
pends upon the art which is exercised in the shaping of the ma- 
terial. Take the (natter of Character. If one acts inconsistently 
with the character which has been built up, we at once say that 
it is not probable that he would have so acted. It is true that we 
may all act inconsistently, without judgment at times. We com- 
mit stupid and fatal mistakes. The drama does not fail to take 
account of the weakness of human nature. But individual nature 
and the circumstances of life are so complex that there is usually 
a cause or a motive for a given action. A real play must be based 
on natural causes and effects, and in no form of play can what 
is done be contrary to the scheme of the play. The inconsistency 
of a character cannot destroy the structure. The individual con- 
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a play often is. Imagine the fate of characters hanging on the 
absence of a verb, adverb or adjective. It reminds one of the 
magician who turned himself into a goose and forgot the word that 
would turn him back again into a man. 

A fact that exists in your own mind is not a fact until it is 
conveyed to the mind of the audience. You destroy its value if 
you convey it too soon just as surely as if you introduce it too late. 

All the facts should be in the play. Leaving an important fact 
to the programme is futile, for one may be without a programme 
or may not read it if he has it. A real play needs no programme, 
except for reference as to names of actors or something of that 
sort. The principal use seems to be to serve as advertisements for 
the costume makers, the manipulator of the lime lights, the shoe- 
maker, and the mechanical and commercial people who are not 
concerned with the action of the play at all. A programme may 
be helpful, but a play which needs diagrams and previous 
reading of books and pamphlets is weak. The play itself lacks a 
complete action, which is the very definition of a play. 

The whole tendency of a play is toward concrete things, away 
from talk, away from story. When an act is completed, some large 
fact has been established; and when each scene has been accom- 
plished, a new fact is there. By means of the facts the love has 
become real, the misunderstandings have brought out changed re- 
lations; the emotions and the results alike become facts. 

Objectivity is one of the means of presenting Fact, but the value 
of the Fact presented depends upon other Facts. Mr. Joseph Jef- 
ferson used to show the coin which is found so opportunately in 
''Lend Me Five Shillings," but finally he expressed his discovery 
in his face. By what course of reasoning could anyone think that 
Golightly had not found money in the pocket of the coat not his 
own? No proof was needed. The Fact proved itself . It was self- 
explanatory. No preparation of seeing the money left in the pocket 
was required. 

Drama, in its best estate, is of the earth and has its roots, not 
in the air, but in the soil, and that is the most fertile soil which 
the dramatist himself is used to tread. The best drama is au- 
tocthonous. 
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"Leaving us, it became at once recognizable to the average thea- 
tergoer that she had somehow advanced enormously in her profes- 
sion; that she had gained poise, assurance; that when she had a 
line to speak she hit the bullseye with a resounding whack. If 
she will turn to Joseph JefiTerson's autobiography she will learn 
that our method is identical with that of one of the greatest actors 
the American stage has produced. Mr. JefiTerson insisted upon the 
very thing that we insist upon; that is, that the player should first 
learn the mechanics of the role, and then let inspiration follow. 
Everybody acquainted with acting knows that the person who de- 
pends on the inspiration of the moment is going to make a mess 
of things generally. It is obvious that she, like a good many 
scholars, is prone to belittle her teacher. She will hardly deny 
that Mr. Jefferson was acquainted with a good stage technique." 

"Inspiration be hanged! In working out the mechanics of a play 
everything must be absolutely premeditated; groupings must not be 
left to the chance of the moment; the motive of the author must 
be made clear, and things cannot be made clear unless they are 
understood and worked out with minute detail. Then let inspira- 
tion run riot to its heart's delist. If Miss Marlowe is a great 
actress, it is because she has given long years of careful study to 
the mechanics of her business. This talk of inspiration is, in the 
main, nonsense. 

"Before making her first appearance in New York as a star. 
Miss Marlowe invented the business of six Shakespearean plays; 
not only her own business in these plays, but that of every player 
in them. She had acted every character, and not only arranged 
her own, but their business — leaving no movement to accident. 
This young girl directed these plays herself with absolute pre- 
cision in every movement. The emphasis for every word was care- 
fully considered and marked in the book. And today the same in- 
finite labor to be correct and precise is carried on in all produc- 
tions in which she takes part. The prompt books will show that 
the emphasis of every word has been decided upon before the 
first rehearsal. 

"Mere feeling unguided by art is never effective. What a great 
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actor once said applies with atwohite truth to Julia Marlowe: 'The 
roost sensitiTe orsmizatioo, coupled with the Idlest art. makes 
the freat actress^' This is the secret of Jtilia Marlowe's pro- 
fidency." 

We quote this because it is just as true in the matter of play- 
playwriting. Both acting and playwriting deal with specific things 
— realities. In^radon proceeds from truth in feeling as in ex- 
pression. The first thought is not necessarily inspiration at all; 
or if it is inspiration, it does not necessarily imply the fullness of 
truth in feeling or in art. One is best inspired when he is right — 
in form as well as spirit. The work of art can be described as an 
inspiration only when it is completed, and it is not completed all 
at once. The effect of inanition can come only through much 
thought and much sounding of the material. A great work of art 
is built up sometimes by years of thought, observation and experi- 
ence. That would seem inconsistent with the immediateness of 
inspiration, but it is not, for it requires the sum of all diought and 
the long periods of work to accomplish results. Method in work 
is absolutely essential. Of course a given piece of work may be 
brou^t out in an academic way, but that is pure conventionality 
and the negation of inspiration, inasmuch as inspiration is always 
an individual matter. But it is a common thing for the workman 
to deny his art, and in doing so he is never a true man. If you 
wish to succeed in playwriting and to make the best use of in- 
spiration, use method. 

In The Green Book for July, George Bronson-Howard has a very 
interesting and instructive article on, "How to Write Successful 
Plays." Mr. Bronson-Howard speaks more wisely than this title 
would promise. Paul Potter was once telling me of visiting the 
Boston Library and looking throu^ the books in the alcove de- 
voted to the drama. He picked out a book entitled, "How to 
Write a Good Play." It fell apart between his hands. Everybody 
had handled that book. It is almost needless to say that it does 
not teach how to write a good play or any other kind of play. It 
is a series of essays and reminiscences. Mr. Bronson-Howard does 
better in his article. It is worth reading. He relates some inter- 
esting experiences with Belasco. 
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NEW BOOKS 

The Conspiracy — By Robert Baker and John Emerson. Duflield, 
New York. $1.25 net. A novelization of the successful play. 

Romance — A novelization by Acton Davies of the play by Edward 
Sheldon. Macauley Co., New York. $1.25 net. 

Toward a New Theatre — Forty designs for stage scenes with 
critical notes, by Gordon Craig. Dutton, New York. Quarto. 
$6.00 net. This expensive book has a certain interest no doubt 
to the manager or producer who wishes to keep up with certain 
new tendencies in the matter of scenery. We would describe 
Gordon Craig not as a cubist, but as a rectangular obscura- 
tionist. 

Love Letters of an Actress — By Elsie Janis. Appleton, New 
York. $1.00 net. 

The Whip — Novelized by R. Parker from the Drury Lane melo- 
drama by Cecil Raleigh, with pictures from the play. Macau- 
ley, New York. $1.25 net. 

The Baconian Heresy: a Confutation — Dutton. $6.00 net. 

Le Philosohe sans le Scavoir — Sedaine. A critical and variorum 
edition of the play produced in 1765. University of Illinois. 
$1.75. 

Shakespeare — The Tudor Shakespeare Hamlet, edited by G. P. 
Baker. Macmillan, New York. 25c and 55c. 

Sophocles — Translated by F. Storr. In two volumes. Vol. 2: 
Ajax, Electra, Trachinis, Philocotetes. Loeb Classical Library. 
$1.50 net. 

Strindberg — Married; Twenty Stories of Married Life. Luce, 
Boston. $1.40 net. 

Deborah — A play in three acts. By Lascelles Abercrombie. Lane, 
New York. 75c. 

Judas — A drama based on the character of the New Testament. 
By Harry Kemp. Kennerley, New York. $1.50 net. 

Strindberg — The Son of a Servant. Descriptive of the author's 
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own life, experiences and observation; not a play. Putnam. 
$1.25. 

Commentaries on the Law in Shakespeare — ^With explanations 
of the legal terms used in the plays, poems and sonnets, and a 
reconsideration of the criminal types presented; also a full dis- 
cussion of the Bacon-Shakespeare controversy. F. H. Thomas 
Law Book Co., St. Louis. $3.50. 

This Generation^ — ^A play by F. M. Fox. (Plays of today and to- 
morrow). Duffield, New York. $1.00 net. 

Cosmo Hamilton — ^A plea for the younger generation; an inti- 
mate talk on the vital question of telling the truth to children 
from an altogether human and utterly unscientific point of 
view. Doran, New York. 75c net. This may be of interest 
to those who are familiar with the author's play, "The Blind- 
ness of Virtue." 

Sarah E. Simons and Clem Irwin Orr — Dramatization; selec- 
tions from English Classics adapted in dramatic form. Scott, 
Foresman, Chicago. $1.25 net. Intended for school work. 



THE RECORD 

In this department is kept a complete record of current productions 
in New York. That all plays are not technically discussed in these 
pages does not imply that this or that play is negligible, although 
many plays are. We shall analyze such of them only as will yield 
profit to the student. 

June 16— "Follies of 1913." Words by George V. Hobart; 
music by Raymond Hubbell. Additional numbers by Buck and 
Stamper. Staged by Julian Mitchell. Produced by Florenz Zieg- 
feld. New Amsterdam Theater. These Revues or "Follies," as 
they are now called, have become a feature at the end of each 
season in New York, the field having been preempted by Florenz 
Ziegfeld. They are always pleasing, elaborate, sumptuous pro- 
ductions, with the full resources of the stage drawn upon. The 
feminine contingent in the way of choruses alluring, the new ideas 
of the past season made newer still, and all the actors in the holi- 
day spirit — none of these Revues has ever failed. Naturally, the 
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present ripple of discussion over the propriety of the public ex* 
hibition of the picture known as ''September Mora" affords a liv- 
ing picture and its replica in a fleeting dance. The suffrage pa- 
rades suggest Joan of Arc on horseback. From "The Switchboard" 
of the Princess Theater comes an improved telephone talk between 
people, here and there, behind transparencies. The new dances 
are travestied or bettered. There is a picture of the Panama 
Canal in operation, with a ship being lifted in one of the locks. 
Individual performances cannot here be noted. General praise for 
such a production, however, comes within the scope of this maga- 
zine, for it represents artistic intelligence. 



OUR FRIENDS 

William T. Price, the well-known expert, was the witness whose 
opinion decided the noted case involved in the comedy called, "The 
Heir to the Hoorah." So it was to him that the interviewer turaed 
for an authoritative statement of the principles to be followed in 
a case like the suit of Goldknopf against Belasco. Mr. Price is 
also the editor of The American Playwright, which is the organ 
of the dramatic principles which he discovered and which he alone 
represents. — New York Sun. Lawrence Reamer. 

I congratulate you with all my heart on your publication. — Mrs. 
Fiske. 

The American Playwright is a much-needed, a unique and 
valuable and interesting magazine. — ^J. I. C. Clarke. "Lady God- 
iva," "Heart's Ease," "The Prince of India," etc. 

I like every number. I wish you every success. — Franklin Sar- 
gent, Director of the Academy of Dramatic Arts. 

A life devoted to the study of dramatic principle is worth the 
while. The Playwright is unique. I know of no magazine ttiat 
I enjoy more.— G. W. Broadhurst. "The Holy Qty," "Evangeline," 
etc. 

Any man who is blundering along in his playwriting should have 
your magazine and learn a few filings. — Robert H. Davis, Editor 
of the Munsey Magazine, author of "The Family," etc. 
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I have been exceedingly interested in every number issued from 
the first. Send me the missing numbers. I wish to keep the file. 
There should be a smaller edition of The Analysis, with its new 
way of putting dramatic law and methods. — Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
Editor of Lippincott's Magazine, author of "Short Story Writ- 
ing," etc. 

I noticed the preliminary announcements of your intention to 
publish the magazine, and my order went in at once. The publica- 
tion is valuable with its new lines of thought. I wish you every 
success, and I shall endeavor to bring The Playwright under no- 
tice of some of the critics in other parts of the dominion. A 
magazine of this sort is required. — ^J. J. W. Pollard, Dramatic Critic, 
Lyttleton Times, Christchurch, N. Z. 



COLLABORATION. 



Many address us who are unwilling, or think they have not the 
time, to undertake the systematic exercise work of the Academic 
Course, but prefer to work exclusively on manuscript plays of their 
own, with collaborative suggestion and revision. 

In such cases we will omit the required exercise work and begin 
at once on their plays. Such correspondents, however, will receive 
the full worked-out course, several thousand pages, in printed pam- 
phlet form. It will also be a condition that we have the option on 
the sale of the play or plays, within a given time, with the usual 
commission. 

The time to be given to this collaborative work is twelve months, 
coincident with the time required to send the full course, as worked 
out in printed pamphlets, by weekly mail. If the course is thus 
sent in weekly installments, the payments will be made in monthly 
installments of ten dollars a month ; or if the entire course is sent 
at once, on the enrollment of our correspondent, payment must be 
made in advance. Descriptive circulars will be sent on application. 

Address, WILLIAM THOMPSON PRICE, 

1440 Broadway, New York City. 
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The Analysis of Play Construction. 

"Undoubtedly the most far-reaching work on the construction of 
the drama that has ever been written." — Theatre Magazine. 

"The most valuable contribution to the subject in years." — Mr. 
Harrison Grey Fiske. 

"If published in cheaper and condensed form The Analysis 
should sweep everything before it." — Francis Wilson. 

"If The Analysis had done nothing but establish the syllogistic 
Proposition, define Unity as the conformity of Proposition, Plot and 
Action, and set forth with absolute clearness other elements in 
dramatic principle, the book would live." — ^Austin Strong. "A 
Good Little Devil," "The Drums of Oude," etc. 

"The books in the Academic Course, which 1 have read, are 
tremendous." — Guy Bates Post. 

"It reduces to a degree of exactness as a science." — Edward 
Locke. "The Climax," "The Case of Becky," etc. 

The general public is apt to believe that successful dramatists 
are miraculously endowed persons, bom with the knowledge of 
how to write a play; or that they are genuises without law, and 
could not themselves, perhaps, tell how they wrote them. In re- 
gard to this point of view, Mr. Price's book is revolutionary. His 
statement, involved in the principle that it is absolutely impossible 
for any man to be bom with a knowledge of any art, will natur- 
ally excite discussion. The close student of this book will see that 
the position is well taken, and that, above all things, it is scien- 
tific. Mr. Price makes it clear that the art exists independent of 
the man, and that it is only by the use of this art that the man 
with the highest qualities and with the highest fitness for the ex- 
ercise of it, can express himself in dramatic form. It will here- 
after be accepted as a proof that it is impossible for a man to 
be bom a dramatist in the sense of not having to leara the art, for 
in that case it would not be an art at all. — George P. Goodale, 
Detroit Free Press, 
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0^^ |H£ AMERICAN PLAYWRIGHT is devoted to the teeh- 
I I nieal discussion of plays and playwriting. It ffives 
such full information as is desix«d and needed by 
students of the drama. It is a complete record oi 
plays produced in New York and of all published 
plays and books and articles worth the while relating to the tech- 
nical side of the stage. Its reviews of current plays are analyti- 
cal, directed at their causes of failure or success. Its various 
departments are designed to help, in a practical way, those who 
accept playwriting as an art. It aims to gain the confidence, 
respect and co-operation of all who love truth, who realise the 
responsibilities of authorship and production. It is impressed 
witn the earnest purpose to be helraul. and to validate the prin- 
ciples set forth in mv book, "The Analjrsis of Play Construction 
and Dramatic Principle." In its special character it is unlike 
anv other periodical that has to do with the stage. I shall make 
it indispensable to the student. 

WILLIAM THOMPSON PRICE. 



The Coming Season. 

By the date of the next issue of this magazine the new season 
will have fairly begun. Our work will necessarily broaden with the 
awakened activities. During the dull months it has been conven- 
ient to use the opportunity to give unusual space to the "Philos- 
ophy." The coming season is an important one — not so much with 
reference to the number of plays announced or the promise of their 
excellence, as to the readjustment of conditions that is going on in 
the face of certain competition that is not of the stage proper. It 
is plain that the prosperity and hold of the drama — as drama — on 
the public must be renewed and quickly reai&rmed; and that ttie 
only way to hasten the supremacy of the acted drama is by 'means 
of artistic excellence. The growth to that end should be discem- 
able at once. It will be interesting to note it and to discuss it in 
these pages. The sooner all concerned quit deriding "Technique" 
and realize the value of it (in dollars and cents, if you will) the 
better. 
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the Plot, to the Action, to the Vmtf, and the Seqaeooe, the Canses 
and Effects, and so on and! die pfaqr is completed. These points 
are all dtscossed under their Tanoos beads. 

Thus, while owstant care most be giyen to the Necessary and 
the Unnecessary, diis chj^jtcr is partiailariy designed for die use 
of the student in rerising bis play. If be has erred mider any 
impttlie or oversight, bis judgment and art win now come to his 
aid« The Question, is not this Unnecessary? will reveal unsus- 
pected defects or confirm the correctness of the work. It need 
tiMfdif be said that every fault may be classed with the Unneces- 
ggjy. It is easily possible for everything in a play written by an 
ggmleur to be wrong. It may have the necessary material, but all 
in its wrong Sequence. If he is ignorant of the principles of the 
jifgBUi he has, of course, no understanding of the meaning of the 
j^eoessary and the Unnecessary in any technical sense. 

As indicated, the unskilled writer in his "play" from the Propo- 
fition (which may be lacking and almost invariably is) may intro- 
joce the Unnecessary down to the last syllable. Let a scene in 
^iliicfa all proper purpose has been destroyed suffice for a demon- 
^^f§jdon of what is possible; it is a resolution by an exceedingly 
pfomising student of the school, by way of exercise, of the first 

,000 of "The Udy of Lyons" into Mere Life. 
Exercise on Conversion of Dramatic Scenes into Mere Life. 

ACT I, SCENE I. 

mme. Des..— "Marion, put that rose a little more to the left." 
paid. — "Do you think it is more becoming there, mother?" 
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Mme. Des. — "Yes, indeed, my dear. Your hair is so arranged ttiis 
morning that a rose in any other position would quite spoil ttie 
effect." 

Paul. — "Very well, Marion, place it as mother suggests." 

Mme. Des. — "There! Such an improvement! You are certainly 
quite handsome, my child. I don't wonder you make such a sen- 
sation." 

Paul.— "Mother!" 

Mme. Des. — "Tut, tut, my child! Realize your charms. Last 
night your success quite thrilled me. It brouglit back forcibly ttie 
triumphs of my own girlhood. By the way, Pauline, I noticed that 
the former Duke of Danzic was completly dazzled by your beauty." 

Paul. — "Do you really think so, mother?" 

Mme. Des. — "Oh, I know it! He didn't take his eyes from your 
face the whole evening." 

Paul. — "I wasn't aware that I was the object of such constant at- 
tention on his part." 

Mme. Des. — "Of course not, child ! You had only time to receive 
the homage of those surrounding you. You had no time for receiv- 
ing homage at a distance. 

Paul.— "Mother, how foolish." 

Mme. Des. — "You are too modest, my dear. Tell me what you 
thought of Hon. A 

Paul.— "I didn't like him, mother." 

Mme. Des. — "Why not, Pauline? Of course he is not to be 
thought of from the standpoint of marriage, still he is immensely 
wealthy and on his mother's ^de is rdated to an English earl. 

Paul. — "So I heard. Nevertheless, I found him intolerable. 

Mme. Des. — "Intolerable! I'm surprised. He's handsome." 

Paul.— "Very." 

Mme. Des. — "I thouglit his eyes quite irresistable." 

Paul. — "They are too soft-looking for those of a man." 

Mme. bes. — "Foolish child! Of course they soften when ttiey 
behold you. Many a woman would give all her possessions for ttie 
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glances you do not like, and even fail to see. I thougtit him more 
in love with you than any man present." 

Paul. — "Dear mother, your fond eyes reflect the love you bear 
your Pauline into the eyes of others. According to you, every man 
in Lyons is in love with me. 

Mme. Des. — "Such is the truth, my dear." 

Paul. — "Who do you think sent me those flowers, mother?" 

Mme. Des. — "That I cannot answer, Pauline. Any man might 
strive for the honor of having his flowers caressed by your hands." 

Paul. — "Mother! I wish I knew. They are beautiful. I have 
never seen such flowers about Lyons." 

Mme. Des. — "Nor L But someone loves you, and whose whole 
ambition is to please you, has found what others who have a less 
worthy object for inspiration, cannot see." 

Paul. — "Did you ever see anything so beautiful as the crimson 
of this rose?" 

Mme. Des. — "Very beautiful, certainly." 

Paul. — "Or anything so exquisite as this pink?" 

Mme. Des. — "Just the tint of your cheeks, my dear." 



CHAPTER XXn. 

Characters. 

The characters in a play are the persons who figure in it with 
reference to the Plot and the Action. 

The dramatic is a matter of form always, and if any of the per- 
sons do not conform to the uses of the Plot or the Action, they are 
not dramatic characters, it matters not how much Character they 
may have. The amount of Character has nothing to do with it, but 
it seldom, if ever, happens that a desirable character inherent to 
the material cannot be subjected to the plastic methods of construc- 
tion in the matter of Plot and Action. If you look from a window 
at the passing crowd in the street, you may conjecture the infinite 
variety of histories and temperaments, and may note many marks 
of superficial indications of character in those you see, but there 
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is no coherency of relationship, and there is no point of contact 
with you. Go down into the street, accidentally bump into ttie 
little old man with the green umbrella from the country, and a 
comedy may develop with him and yourself as the principal char- 
acters, involving a policeman and such bystanders as may be drawn 
into the Action. Or you may perform an act of politeness toward 
a woman, an entire stranger to you, or protect her from ttie in- 
civilities of others, with the result of becoming acquainted with her, 
and after many happenings and much opposition, marry her. The 
same laws that apply to every other principle in the drama apply 
to Character: Mere Character is nothing. The Plot and the Action 
are the only warrants for Character in the drama. Now, a certain 
knowledge of character is universal; but knowledge of the dramatic 
art is not. Having known certain people, having certain vivid im- 
pressions of incidents in which those people have figured, amusing, 
pathetic or interesting in some way, one is apt to be an authority 
to himself and to resent any change in the actual facts. We have 
demonstrated that Mere Life is not drama or Action; the corollary 
of which is that Mere Character is not drama or Action. 

The definition of a play requires that it be acted by ttie sup- 
posed characters whom the Action concerns. We reduce the Prop- 
osition of a play to the concrete in employing individuals as ttie 
factors. The Plot proceeds from Conditions to complication so that 
the emotions and all ttie subtleties of human nature are at the bot- 
tom of it, and exist before a Plot or Action is possible. The ri^t 
of primogeniture over Plot and art should not mislead you, for Plot 
and Characters are really inseparable; nei^ier can do without ttie 
other. Character may suggest Plot, but the Plot unquestionably 
determines upon the diaracters it needs. They react upon eadi 
other. How, then, do we get our Qiaracters? 

In playwriting we must consider every point of view. Mere act- 
ing is an abomination, but all Action (emotion) can be conveyed 
only by or througjh the Characters, or has certain lines of Charac- 
ter which are classified; a convenient metfiod, and no doubt a char- 
acter entirely new to the stags, could be assigned to one of those 
lines. But tfie tendency with actors who write plays, or with ttiose 
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pensable. Perhaps he is, more*s tfae pity for yon. The serfility 
and the intiigoes of tfae court soggest odier characters. A pfaqr of 
slavery in the Sootfi before tfae civil war requires its orerseer, the 
slave market, cotton fields with its negroes^ etc A pfaqr of the 
West mtist have its cowboys or its miners. A play of ftidiioa imist 
have its vanities and dandies. Lovers mist have rivals. Take any 
field or period, and it would be difficnh to avoid t3rpes which have 
been used. If your material is at second hand, and not of personal 
experience, your selection of obvious types is not much better dian 
the course pursued by tfae actor wfao chooses fais characters abso- 
lutely with reference to stage types. If you draw the characters 
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from life, if you are acquainted with your period, locality and ma- 
terial generally from its being all a part of your life, you will find 
characters that may answer the same purpose just as well, or they 
may suggest another Plot, or, in any event, you will give the stamp 
of variety to them in so many small ways that they will seem new. 
Characters are selected as servants are selected, according to the 
use you have for them. This does not prevent you from making 
a place for a character. In fact, it is the arrangement of the ma- 
terial in general which makes a place for everything. You cannot 
use all the material which you collect. There is never any need to 
do so. It is much better to gather more material than will be 
needed than to fall short of the possibilities and to be deficient with- 
out knowing it. As said. Character and Plot work hand in hand. 
If you know all the characters of your locality, you will not have 
to invent a foreign character to serve some purpose of the Plot. 
The character you will want will peep out at you from behind a 
tree or come to you unbidden at the right time. I experienced this 
in constructing and writing a play of "Old John Brown." Now, 
anyone acquainted with the slaves knows that the prevailing type 
was that of jolity, of laughter on sliglit provocation, of perfect con- 
tentment, of utter absence of any practical spirit of revolt. How to 
introduce this character at the first opportunity was constantly in 
mind. He had to be; the Plot or the Action would surely admit 
him, for he belonged to the material. The opportunity came after 
John Brown had encountered a sullen negro, the type of brooding 
thraldom, who would hold no conversation with him. There was 
the chance for the jolly negro, and he presented himself at once, 
battered hat in hand. John Brown saw the two types. It was 
Action ; it helped the larger Action. Your jolly negro, if he did not 
appear again in the Action, had served his use to this end, in 
addition to bringing about a specific turn in the happenings. 

A play derives the best interest from the diaracters. They are 
pivotal, indispensable. Consequently, care must be taken in the 
preliminary study of the material not to close the form, as the 
printers say, too soon. Always keep the opportunities open. Char- 
acters are in process of creation from the beginning of the work. 
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about aome aitnatioo or piwide for a dcinwiriTM , fai ooe of La- 
biche's plays, it u altogether probable, oertaiBly entirdy poaable, 
that he readied the end of the ptey before he aav that he ooold 
bring it to a close by means of a new duunder. Bat in order 
not to plnmp tfiat diaracter in, he vent tmdk and inli n rt »f.r d the 
diaracter in the first act, and carried it ttatmffk f^ wwiiitwitly ontil 
the real need was readied in the dose of the last act Pbqrwriting 
consists so largely in methods of thoo^^ mediods of oonstmction, 
and methods of writing that it is well to at once call attention to 
the false method of the inexperienced anther to select his charac- 
ters and to set them to talking, trusting to the development of the 
Action by diat means. It is commonly said that one gets acquainted 
with his characters in that way. It is best, and it is only the sane 
way, to get thoroughly acquainted with ttiem before permitting 
them to utter a word. It is true tiiat if a certain set of diaracters 
were cast on a desert island an action could grow up and a play 
develop, but it m*ould not be wholly a matter of chance. It would 
be the combination of fixed elements. Make a minute study first 
of the characters and of their possible relations, rejecting all traits 
which are not helpful to the Action. Or if the character or the 
trait, from your om-n point of view, has special value, contrive to 
give it a bearing. If you let the diaracters practically take charge 
of the conduct of the play from the beginning, you are surrender- 
ing your function as an author. They are free agents only under 
the conditions imposed by the structure prepared by you. To let 
a character do and say anything and everydiing that may be in 
character is to abandon the limitations of the drama. 

The whole tendency of the drama is toward the active and away 
from the merely passive. Something must come of the Character. 
Of what use to introduce the lame and the blind in a play merely 
because of the external type? Does your character come into a 
play accidentally, or do you have him there for a purpose? If a 
character stutters, why impose him with his infirmity on the au- 
dience for the sake of character, variety or the picturesque merely? 
Pierre, in "The Two Orphans," is made a cripple and weaklmg^ 
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not merely in contrast vith his brutal and sturdy brother Jacques^ 
but to show a finer nature and to account for Mother Frochard's 
preference to Jacques. Moreover, the audience will never, for a 
moment, mistake the possible relations between Louise and Pierre. 
We are speaking now of Characters with the same marked pecu- 
liarity. The actor is fond of this external diaracter or type. A 
non-professional author who was having his play produced at his 
own expense, tells of attending a dress rehearsal. To his astonish* 
ment, one of the actors spoke his lines in the Yorkshire dialect. 
"Hold on there! what are you doing?" "I am speaking the York- 
shire dialect." "What are you doing that for?" "Well, I am very 
good at it." "That makes no difference; cut it out. My character 
is not a Yorkshireman." Marked types are desirable, but see to 
it that the use is justified. If a man stutters, let something come 
of it. It may be something that is purely incidental, and need not 
be of the Plot. In the sheet on Plot and Action a clear distinction 
is drawn between them. The one involves the other, but the dis- 
tinction is a practical one, when we consider that a number of the 
characters may not be concerned in the Plot at all. It is a Plotty 
play, in which all are so concerned. All the characters should be 
necessary to the play, from the point of view of the author, and 
it is sufficient that minor characters are essential to certain scenes 
or the Action of the play. If all the characters had to belong to 
the Plot, Episode would be impossible. It is a fallacy that if a 
character, an incident, anything can be omitted from a play, it is 
unnecessary. It is no test. We have just seen that a character 
may be unnecessary to the Plot and yet necessary to the Action 
or a scene. But whether our characters are subordinate characters 
or are principals, or more or less closely connected with the Plot, 
unless they are perfectly familiar to you, your play will be mechan- 
ical and lack nature. It is absurd for any of us to assume diat 
we understand human nature in its depths offhand and as a mat- 
ter of course. Surely some little meditation on Character and re- 
search into possible emotions, is wordi die liiile by way of pre- 
liminary study in gathering the material of a play. There is no 
exact science of the emotions. But we can recognize and regulate 
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forces just as we do the invisible power of that mysterious energy 
wfaidi we call electricity. We can discover mudi concerning human 
nature through its manifestations, and we know that there are count- 
less circumstances that may call it forth. Make an independent 
study of each diaracter. 

Shakespeare conceived his diaracters so vividly that one may 
descry them as they lived, as it were, with the color of their eyes 
and hair, that they are short or tall. His diaracters are certainly 
not mere abstractions. But many diaracters in many plays are 
mere abstractions. We see this in melodrama, where the villain is 
a rascal on general prindples. The use of character involves every 
prindple in playwriting. Before demonstrating this, let us call at- 
tention to the pitfalls that the inexperienced writer digs for himself. 
He usually introduces too many characters with too little to do. 
That drama is not mere Life covers the case. Among the methods 
of economy with reference to an unnecessary number of diaracters 
may be mentioned that of making one character serve the purpose 
of several. Unity itself suggests this. Superfluous diaracters may 
be disposed of in this way. Again, minor characters useful to the 
atmosphere of a play may be differentiated and made to serve a 
single function in groups. An illustration of this is in the Deacons 
in "The Little Minister." Such characters are incidental, and can 
generally be introduced in an inddental way. There is a strong 
tendency toward broadening the action in this respect. It is a re- 
action against the narrow and rigid classic form. Still, it does not 
destroy or even disturb the necessity for plot and regularity. It 
is simply a question of subordinating the parts. A play of char- 
acter or manners can no more do without a Plot and Action of 
some sort than a strictly classic play or melodrama which may be 
pretty much all plot. The various forms of plays differ only in 
the relative proportion of the elements. 

The principal Characters in a play are practically kept in mind 
all the while, absent as well as present. You are not throu^ with 
them until the Action is completed. In other words, and this will 
be entirely clear to those, in various sdences, who understand the 
term — as long as a Character is in process of solution he is needed. 
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Tith characters adapted to a true Action, the solution is effected 
easily. It is as simple as dropping a lump of sugar into a cup of 
coffee. But in this matter of solution, the point of saturation may 
be reached. A play has its limitations. There is not sufficient time 
to differentiate and give individual functions to an indefinite num- 
ber of characters. "Cyrano de Bergerac" reaches about the limit. 
Rostand groups and subordinates the minor characters with skill, 
but much has to be done by the actor and the stage manager to 
make them effective. Many incidental characters may be used in 
an Episodic play like "The Old Homestead," but the main Char- 
acters are few, the Plot sli^t, and the Characters belong rather 
to the Scenes and Episodes than to the Plot. Care has to be taken 
that nothing further is to be expected from the subordinate and in- 
cidental characters. They must know their place, and the audience 
must not mistake them. All this is managed on the principles laid 
down. The mistake is often made of plumping in a character for 
a single appearance and making him do an important structural 
thing. This is a very serious blunder. If his function is to be im- 
portant, it must be prepared for. He must be a character. Other- 
wise, the effect will not be properly reached; a certain effect will 
be there, but the individuality upon which the strongest interest in 
the drama depends will be lacking. In "The Heart of Maryland" 
you may note the great care taken with the deaf old sexton or 
bell ringer. In "The Conquerors," an important, critical situation 
depends upon the intervention of the priest. Note the scenes given 
to him and the incidents bringing him into the action before this 
important moment. He could have been plumped in, and the sit- 
uation would still have been there, but it would have required hasty 
or awkward explanation or preparation. It is said that this plav 
bears a resemblance in Plot to Sardou's "Patrie." I do not know 
if the same situation and the priest are common to both plays, but 
in any event, there is great skill in the use of the priest in "The 
Conquerors." Mr. Potter is a master of his art in an/ circum- 
stances. Do you not see that, even with reference to structure, a 
close study of Character must be made? Your real need of giving 
character may be practically for one fhiag only, but it is best not 
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to plump him in. Omnect him with the Action previously. In 
"The Technique of the Drama" we have called attention to the old 
custom of carrying the Characters throu^ the play and having them 
form a circle for the final lines addressed very often to the au- 
dience. That is not bad art, except when made a rigid rule, falling 
into conventionalism. Some of the strongest plays ever written 
have all the diaracters introduced in the first act and carried 
throu^; but it is not essential; the Material should direct. The 
old method, good art, but conventional, always rounded off the char- 
acters. The tendency would have brou^t Widow Melnotte on in 
the last scene of "The Lady of Lyons." In fact, some students have 
objected to her absence at the close. But is not every question of 
the audience answered? Do we not know that she will be happy 
at her son's good forttme and rehabilitation? Is there any possi- 
bility that she will not hear of it or that her relations with Pauline, 
who has already called her "Mother," will be changed? The wid- 
ow's relations with the action have been solved. But if a char- 
acter is important enou^ to be in the hunt, he should be in it at 
the brush. If there is a reason why a certain character should 
not be omitted in the round-up, he should be present. But there 
can be no law that has not a reason for it beyond mere artifice 
and conventionality. Conventional laws can be broken at the com- 
mand of common sense and convenience. The sub-plot by means 
of which, for example, the love affair between the two servants is 
carried throu^ and rounded off, is not so much used as it once 
was. Still, it has good art at the bottom of it. In making your 
study of character, you will observe that Character usually has a 
story or plot connected with it. Study them with reference to these 
two things. The Plot can be stated with reference to a given char- 
acter. Work him out on these lines. The Plot as it concerns him, 
you may say, is incidental with his character or his functions. The 
plot and the character are both enriched by a study at this angle. 
Permit me to follow the genesis of a minor character from personal 
experience in writing or constructing a play. In "Old John Brown" 
it was necessary to show the relations between Master and slave, 
the kindly feeling that existed between them, and the various types 
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of slaves and servitude. The small negro boy» or pickaninny, if 
you choose to know him by that name, was often treated with great 
kindness and condescending familiarity about the house. How to 
use this little fellow? First know or find out all about him. Who 
is he? The son of the old mammy. Let him receive his red-top 
boots in the distribution of clothing in the winter. Yes, but the 
plot? He becomes a real necessity when a certain situation in the 
plot is found where he is to run away, in his fri^t, and give the 
alarm. His function once fixed, use can be found for him in the 
Action on all hands. See how small a part Glavis is in "The Lady 
of Lyons." He may not have occurred to Bulwer until he saw 
the necessity of a confidant or confederate for Beauseant. Then 
he discovered what manner of man he should be, and gave him a 
distinctive Character — ^a shallow glutton. If he had no character- 
istic, the play would creak with medianism whenever he was on 
the scene. Greedy is a small charatter who seems hardly to be- 
long to the Plot, but he has little conscience and a great greed for 
victuals, and we see him always the possible tool of Sir Giles. He 
is connected with the Action. Surely he is too good a character to 
be lost from the play. Give as much care to these little people, 
while you are at it, as to the big ones. It cannot be urged too 
often that he is the best playwri^t who attends to details and gets 
at the bottom of things. It is the true dramatist only who under- 
stands the value of details and little things. See how much care 
is taken in "The Princess and the Butterfly" in the creation of the 
character of the girl who is needed simply to have the more inter- 
esting and important character of the two go to the masked ball 
with. She was manufactured for the purpose. I am persuaded 
that the audience like the smaller characters and actors in them 
better than is commonly believed. It is certain that actors appre- 
ciate what is called "bit parts." They usually get close to life. 
Who does not like the modest Maria in "The School for Scandal?'' 
No character should be regarded as unimportant in a play; nothing 
is unimportant. Of course, diere is no need to attadi too mudi 
importance to what may seem a trifle — as a trifle. There should be 
no mere figures. Every character should be of life size. We may, 



for the sake of tedmicsd am i eni ence^ adl them figiircs» buf ereiy 
Character should call for the best in the actor a«gifd to it The 
dramatist could so write as to be in a positioo to insisroo the watch- 
word of perfection. 

Attention may be called at this point to a strange faDaqr in re- 
gard to great characters socfa as Napoleon and Washington. The 
dramatist obeys ^e legend that their statnre is too large to fit the 
canvas of the stage. So diese fignres are, if we att e mp t to repre- 
sent them in all dieir historical activities and significance at a sit- 
ting. But there is nothing more solvent than drama. If the dra- 
matic Plot and Action involving any character is complete in itself, 
if the individual is made to truly live on die stage, and if the at- 
tention of the audience is centered on the p re sen t moment, the 
mind is not going to wander off into historical moments which have 
nothing to do with the immediate action. If you provide a real 
scene or situation for George Washington, die audience would be 
interested in that and will not be thinking of die crossing of the 
Delaware or the winter at Valley Forge, or die farewell message. 
Sardou was entirely successful in making a natural and living char- 
acter of Napoleon in "Mme. Sans Gene." If a diaracter is intro- 
duced incidentally, and his relations to the action are properly su- 
bordinated, there is no reason in drama why his mere presence 
should overshadow the other characters. A drama must be com- 
plete in itself or it is not a drama. It is poor art indeed whidi can- 
not eliminate outside matters. The author should write with a free 
and firm hand in introducing such characters incidentally, or in 
making them principal figures. The actor seems to share the ab- 
surd idea that a great personage in history is impossible if we 
are to judge by the way in which he acts him. In conclusion of the 
general subject, for the present, it may be said that, in its final 
analysis, interest depends upon the individual character. The action 
is embodied in him. If he is a non-conductor, no magnetism will 
reach the audience, the play will be lifeless. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

Dialogue. j 

Dialogue is the expression of the Action in the Scene in the 
form of Words. 

It will be observed that this definition is much more precise than 
those definitions commonly given in dictionaries sudi as: "A con- 
versation between two or more persons; particularly a formal con- 
versation in theatrical performances." For the purposes of the 
drama such definitions serve no purpose. They are correct as far 
as they go, and obvious beyond dispute. But there are a great many 
things about the drama which are obvious, and which many who 
attempt to write plays without training, accept as knowledge. Mere 
Dialogue is nothing. "Formal Dialogue" has no meaning. 

A play is not written by means of Dialogue — a scene is. Do 
you not note a vast difference? The construction proceeds by var- 
ious steps, each in its order, as faithfully as one footstep follows 
another, until we reach the scenario, which is a Division into 
Scenes, so that it is convenient, if not absolutely true, to say that 
a play is written by means of Scenes. We have seen that the 
principles extend throu^out all parts of a play, and that a scene 
is the microcosm of a play. We have seen that a scene must have 
an object or Proposition, consequently the Dialogue must concern 
that object or Proposition, and in that sense, has its Proposition. 
It must be about something — ^and that something must be unsettled 
as between the speakers at the moment or with reference to the 
general action. This brings us to the most common test of dramatic 
Dialogue, namely. Responsiveness. If two men are trying to dis- 
pose of some matter upon which they are not at agreement, there 
will be discussion until they come to an agreement, but in the very 
nature of the drama, the Dialogue of no scene can dispose of the 
main issue in the action until the structure permits and requires it 
at the end. This does not imply that the Dialogue of a scene may 
not cause a momentary agreement between the diaracters on a 
minor matter. But let us, for the present, consider responsiveness 
only. Take up any play with scenes of animated Dialogue with 
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Dialogiie of blows, the interest is centered in die give and take? 
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when we have reached the breadiing, speaking part of the drama, 
die importance of die seconds diat make tip the sum of its exist- 
ence? In re^xmsive Dialogue we must see to it diat one sptedb 
is connected with the other — that one causes the other, so that 
even if a speech is interrupted and the sentence is unfinished, it 
is not the less a reply or the resuh of a suggestion. 

Again, we must insist upon the value of die expression "mere" 
to wfaidi special significance has been given throughout these pages. 
Mere responsiveness, then, is nodiing. The connecting of questions 
and answers and a certain responsiveness may be idle and of no 
value if the Dialogue is to no purpose of the Action. It is prac- 
ticed by the inexpert (a polite name for him who thinks when he 
employs the obvious that he knows the whole art) . Responsiveness 
is an obvious diaracteristic of dramatic Dialogue, but that respon- 
siveness may not advance the action a particle. You may write 
conversation of a responsive kind indefinitely, and it might be dra- 
matic Dialogue only by diance. Responsive conversation may lead 
to the discussion of an infinite number of subjects. Responsiveness 
is always a detail, but a most important detail, and is always neces- 
sary in some form. 
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This responsiveness usually requires that the Dialogue be in short 
sentences. It may happen that narrative or explanation may re- 
quire silence, but the usual tendency is toward interruption. If 
one is forced to be silent we must see why. Or we must feel his 
desire to interrupt. Or the interruption may be mute, impatience 
in an outcry or gesture. An interruption by a word mi^t impede 
the Action conveyed by the speech, and it may be left to Business. 
It is nevertheless responsive. A very material reason why the re- 
sponsive Dialogue is usually broken up in short speeches or inter- 
ruptions of some sort, is that the responsiveness is written in the 
faces of the speakers, and a word or reply from him to whom the 
speech is directed will call attention to the expression of the face and 
feeling of the one affected which mi^t otherwise escape the au- 
dience. It also obviates monotony. But here again the mere di- 
viding into short sentences does not make dialogue necessarily re- 
sponsive or dramatic. It is another illustration of the evil of doing 
obvious things without understanding the absolute and relative phil- 
osophy of them. In point of fact, a manuscript in which there is 
no speech over a line in length is a symptom of gross ignorance 
masquerading in the guise of skill or it is empiricism imitating 
something that may have been all ri^t in its proper place. This 
short dialogue may be absolutely spiritless. It may be abominable. 
"Yes.' "Yes?" "Yes!" "So?" "So." No doubt there are oc- 
casions when such rapid interchanges of expression are had in life 
— sometimes, but not always. It is by trying to make rules of this 
sort that the empirical writers fall into conventionalities, whereas 
the drama should be free from conventionalism, as free at least as 
life itself. At best a play cannot be galvanized into anything but a 
semblance of life by short sentences if true drama does not lie back 
of it. Short speeches improperly used may thus become a mere 
multiplicatoin of words with an attenuation of ideas and be the very 
opposite of what it seems, or rather of wh$t it is meant to seem. 
Too many long speeches are symptomatic of bad structure; and if 
they are uniformly long it is conclusive proof of die absence of the 
dramatic. The material may be there but the form is deadly. Such 
a manuscript condemns itself at the first glanoe. It is true that we 
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find inordinately long speeches in the classic Frendi drama of 
Comeille and Racine; and even Moliere, a master of his craft, 
the action of whose dialogue is usually rapid, has many long 
passages; but they have the warrant of verse and were declamatory. 
It is all so foreign to modem tastes and methods that we may 
dismiss it from examination at present. It would be absurd to 
make it a law of the drama that there should be no long speeches. 
While the conversation or dialogue of life is not always that of 
the drama, drama is life plus action, and is thereby not the less 
life; consequently, whatever is in life, is natural in the drama, 
if it fits dramatic conditions. If a messenger came from the 
battle field with news of a decisive event to a group of individuals 
he would receive "breathless attention*' as he rendered his account. 
There are times when we will listen to the most detailed account, 
when the most natural thing is silence. Those long speeches are 
usually descriptive, that is to say. Story, but rendered dramatic 
by the conditions of the action. That the story in itself is dramatic 
is not necessarily a justification; it always depends upon its effect 
and place in the action. It often happens that a long speech is 
an outburst of passion or some pentup secret that finds utterance. 
It can never, if it is to be dramatic and effective, be a mere 
condition of affairs or abstract philosophizing. To illustrate by 
jumping to a single illustration in monologue, Hamlet's soliloquy 
with himself as to what he shall do. If a character in a play speaks 
at length by way of argiunent it would have no value if abstract 
and directed simply to convince the audience; it should be a turn 
in the Action; it must be Action. The drama is very pliable and 
can be put to many uses, but the audience must always be reached 
through the characters and the Action apart from the audience. 
The young Dumas devoted his dramas to the propaganda of 
his views as to social conditions, particularly with reference to 
women, and he frequently has a character who discusses the 
theories of the author at considerable length. This character is 
called the "raissoneur." We call attention to the fact that a 
long speech is not necessarily undramatic. On the contrary, it 
is often the most effective and the only means of expression. 
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Is there, then, no law? Certainly. What need is there for 
confusion? Dialogue in short sentences is the most common, 
and, in consequence, and by nature also, the "most dramatic;" 
but if the dramatic conditions require a long speech, then that 
long speech is the most dramatic. If the dactyl and spondee of 
dramatic movement did not call for an alternation, as a rule, of 
the short and long — ^if art did not demand it, nature would. You 
are governed by your Material. Uniformly short speeches are 
pessible; uniformly long speeches are impossible. 

To arbitrarily make this long and that short would be a futile 
method of work. To mechanically break up the dialogue will 
not necessarily relieve it of its tedium if there is something the 
matter with it besides length. And Dialogue is subject to many 
ailments. We have seen that Dialogue is dependent upon the 
scene; concequently, if the scene is at fault the dialogue must 
be at fault. It matters not how good the dialogue is, it cannot 
exist unless the structure of the play has been correctly established. 
That is the "secret" of the dialogue. 

The difficulties in the dialogue are minimized in proportion to 
correctness of structure. The inexperienced "author" writes with 
out structure and inevitably falls into story. He is constantly 
telling what the characters are going to do or have done. He has 
characters telling each other of things already seen by the audience 
for their mere information and not for any purpose of the action 
in which they are concerned. If the characters are properly in 
the action, there would be no need of telling; they would either be 
participants or know logically the results from a word or the 
situation. Observe that telling things for the sake of story and for 
the sake of the action are two different things. Never tell for the 
sake of the diaracters, for mere information which does not 
advance the action, or for the mere information of the audience 
except throu^ the characters and the e3d|;encie8 of the action. 
With the scenes provided for in the scenario the work is reduced 
to working out the particular scene in dialogue. You know, for you 
have prescribed what you want to say. It only remains how to 
say it. The wail of the incompetent or unskilled writer that he 
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"does not know what to say next" divs becomes a pitifiil absurdity. 
Whenerer you discover fliat yoo are in this weak, contemptible 
state of mind, yoo may rig|itly sospect and concfaide that yoa 
know little or nothing of playwriting. Not having constrocted 
your play, yon have used up all yoor Material periiaps, or it is in 
a state of disorder, of hopeless chaos. 

The only way to gain freedom in the writing of the dialogue, 
the only way to give naturalness to the utterance of the characters, 
is to limit the scope of die dialogue by means of die situation in 
whidi the diaracters are placed at the time; and diat is provided 
for by the scenario and die object of the scene. Many managers 
commonly ask, how are the lines? Bright? And you are often led 
to disaster by reason of what diey imagine to be brillaht epigram. 
In order to write bri^t lines, if your attention and efforts are to be 
concentrated on that particular, surely you should not be concerned 
in any irksom way in the necessity of framing die Plot at the same 
time. If the mind is left free to attend to dialogue only, or the Plot 
incidentally, as a matter of course, the dialogue beomies a detail. 
It is at the time the most important thing at the time and is his 
main care. Spontaneity is arrived at dirough freedom from other 
responsibilities in writing the dialogue. In other words, there is 
an art in getting rid of those things whidi do not belong to die 
dialogue proper. There is enough to do to make the most of 
dialogue in which are involved all the principles. 

Brillant dialogue is not suitable for all kinds of plays. It is 
usually artificial and subjective, rarely true and objective. At any 
rate, the dramatist who seeks a reputation for "bright lines' may, 
without exception, be found to be a diligent reader of the comic 
papers, the witticism of i^ich he cribs or paraphrases. His plays 
are dramatizations of his shirt cuffs. Such an author's main 
concern is to get in his bright lines. The talk has a kind of bri^t- 
ness which is lugged in, and the scenes lose their action for the 
sake of the talk. Of course, it requires some art to afford oppor- 
tunoties for bri^t lines, but it is more of a trick than an art. 
A play may have brillant dialogue; why not? But to demand that 
every play should have it is a monstrous perversion of nature as 
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well as art. It is worse than "fine writing" and literature in a play. 
There are forms for all these things. The Material determines; 
the Characters dictate. If the author cannot accommodate himself 
to their requirements, he is not a true dramatist. You could 
hardly call the Bible a brilliant and witty book. Not every one you 
meet is brilliant with epigram. To the servants of old comedy, 
in aristocracy where the maid was a go-between in intrigues, 
and where the valet had delicate work to perform with his wits 
about him — we can readily concede universality of bri^t lines. 
Yet artificiality in structure as well as in words characterizes this 
old comedy. Brightness in the lines is not necessarily characteristic 
of all drama. Drama is above that; brightness is but an incident, 
a small part of its exalted nature and wide range. In farce and 
comedy bright lines are essential for they distinguish the form as 
well as belong to the characters. The dialogue being subordinate 
to the object of the scene, it follows that a character cannot be 
permitted to say anything that he mi^t say under any circum- 
stances. He must be placed in a position where he says exactly 
what he would say under the given circumstances. If you provide 
the situation for him, he will not run away with you. He is not 
to talk at random. "He could say so and so" reflects the amateur; 
yes, he could say anything if you have not arranged it to that he 
cannot say "so and so.' He must be compelled to say what he does. 
He must not be in a position in whidi he could say a million things. 
You have to shut out illimitable life and talk, as they do the sea in 
Holland by means of dikes. That is what your plot is for, and your 
Division into Scenes with their fixed boundaries. If this limitation 
is not established, your dialogue may not be dialogue at all in any 
dramatic sense. Dialogue that is not dialogue is exceedingly easy. 
The fatal facility in its composition is one of the marks of the 
amateur. Dumas, in replying to a compliment of his dialogue, 
said that it was good, not for iriiat it said, but for what it omitted. 
The writing of proper dialogue ia made easier by the method 
indicated — construction first; but the dialogue of a given scene 
may be a very different matter. The amateur can only write real 
dialogue by accident or because the situations are too plain to ad- 
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certainly an instance of spontaneity. It is the situation which pre- 
pares for the spontaneity of the author. That the outlines have 
been fixed and limitations imposed does not woiii a hardship, for 
it leaves the dramatist free to do right, but not free to do wrong. 
The dialogue proceeds with the Sequence of ideas carefully con- 
sidered. Sir Anthony was about to write to Jack, but now that he 
has met him there is no need; Cause and Effect. He was going 
to write to him on Business. The stickler for the empirical would 
have the dialogue broken here by Jack's exclaiming, "On business?" 
But what is necessary or unnecessary very often depends upon the 
point of view. Sir Anthony is robust, and that is the very reason 
why he has thought of securing an independence for Jack during 
his life, so that will not have to wait until he falls into the in- 
heritance in order to cut a figure in the world. Jack thinks that he 
means to provide for him out of his estate. Then comes a fine bit 
of indirectness and unexpectedness when Jack asks: "I presume 
you would not ask me to quit the army?" Sir Anthony replies: 
"Oh that shall be as your wife chooses." Observe that up to this 
point the dialogue would have small interest if the audience did 
not already know that Sir Anthony had already arranged with Mrs. 
Malaprop for the marriage of Jack with Lydia. Consequently, the 
scene has its action largely in the audience knowing what Jack does 
not know, in fact, knowing circumstances unknown to either. It 
sees their cards. Notice the contrast between the calm opening of 
the scene and the stormy ending of it. Jack had been very docile 
at first. He was very willing to be independent, but he balks at 
marrying an unknown woman, and we know why. That is also 
action. Sir Anthony is unreasonable by nature and rank and au- 
thority as a father. He will not tell him the name of the woman 
because he demands unquestioning obedience. He finally will not 
listen to Jack at all. It is entirely reasonable for Jack to jump to 
the conclusion that the woman is unprepossessing in that his father 
has started to talk with reference to money. The dialogue is re- 
sponsive in the highest degree. It carries diaracter in every line. 
What ample play is gives to Sheridan's peculiar humor and bril- 
liancy! There is no sense of constraint in: "Zounds! Sirrah! The 
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lady shall be as ugly as I dioose; she shall have a hump on each 
shoulder; she shall be as crooked as Crescent; her one eye shall 
roll like the bull in Cox's Museum; she shall have skin like a 
mummy, and the beard of a Jew ; she shall be all this, sirrah ! ; yet 
ril make you ogle her all day, and sit up all ni^t to write sonnets 
to her beauty." Imagine the joy of Sheridan as he wrote that. 
Without this extravagance the scene would lack comedy. "I'll give 
you six hours and a half to consider this: if you then agree, with- 
out any condition, to do everytfiing on eardi that I dioose, why — 
confound you, I may in time forgive you — ^if not, zounds! don't 
enter the same hemisphere with me. Don't dare to breathe the 
same air, or use the same li^t with me; but get an atmosphere 
and sun of your own! I'll strip you of your commission. I'll lodge 
a five and threepence in the hands of the trustees, and you shall 
live on the interest. I'll disown you; I'll disinherit you; I'll unget 
you; and damn me if I ever call you Jack again!" All this is spon- 
taneous. Sheridan got nothing of it from the comic papers. 

To discuss Dialogue here, using the scene for illustration, widi 
reference to all the principles whidi may be seen applied in it, 
would be to repeat the almost identical discussion in the chapters 
on Scenes. The process of playwriting is always from the general 
to the particular, and Dialogue is simply an extension of the par- 
ticulars of the prearranged scene. Under the head of Methods of 
Woric, the dialoguing of a scene will be further considered. 
A few observations may be added here: Do not break off a sen- 
tence so that it cannot be finished by the audience if otherwise no 
meaning is conveyed. Be careful that expressions cannot be turned 
against you. Many plays of doubtful quality have been ruined in 
this way. Such dangerous lines are: "Will this seething drivel 
never end?" "Your story is a long one, sir," '^Come to the point,', 
etc. Do not let the dialogue return upon itself. This, of course, 
can rarely happen to any but the amateur writer who persists in 
letting his dialogue drift into mere talk. See also Words widi ref« 
erence to redundancy. As has been pointed out and demonstrated, 
words are reached only in the last stage of the work, and he who 
attempts to write a play from the beginning by means of dialogue 
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is a hopeless paranoic with the delusion of grandeur. If you per- 
sist in the habit of the amateur you will get no benefit from this 
Course. You will never become a playwri^t. 

CHAPTER XXIV. 

Entrances and Exits. 

I have sou^t to impress on you that the true method of play- 
writing is, first of all, construction — going from the general to the 
particular, and that any one principle or process involves, more or 
less, all the principles. The manner of an Entrance or Exit is dear 
to the actor and stage manager, and is of the utmost importance in 
its place, but it is a detail, and actors necessarily concern themselves 
with details, for their part of the work takes up the development 
of a play after all has been done in the manuscript. This does not 
imply that the author surrenders himself entirely to the actor, but 
in certain innumerable details the actor's function comes to the aid 
of the author's labors. When a character must make an Entrance 
or Exit is exclusively within the province of the author; it is ob- 
vious that this is of more importance than the manner of the exit, 
inasmuch as it must be determined first. When to introduce a char- 
acter into the Action, what he is to do when he enters upon the 
scene, what his relations to the other characters are, and all the 
really vital parts of the character is something whidi the actor has 
nothing to do with, except to interpret. Now, the manner of an 
Exit or Entrance involves too many details to reduce it to rules; 
it depends upon so many exigencies that I leave it to the study of 
plays and that acquaintance which should be formed with this 
branch of the subject by experience. When diaracters are to enter 
and when to go off is determined by the Scenario. By referring 
to the various pages on Scenes, it will be seen that it is important 
for die simplicity and clearness of the play that the number of 
scenes should be limited. We have seen ttiat an important En* 
trance or Exit marks the beginning and the en4ing of a scene. It 
follows that Entrances and Exits should be limited. In amateur 
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plays, one frequently finds as many as sixty or more Entrances and 
Exits in an act. This is always a symptom of failure and ineffect- 
iveness. It would be impossible to convey definite ideas in each 
scene, or if so to have them remembered by such coming and go- 
ing. Many plays are ruined by this defect. It is obvious that the 
manner of Entrances and Exits in such cases, it matters not how 
pleasing to the actor, or how effective in themselves, would be of 
no avail. The first general principle, then, to be observed as to 
Entrances and Exits is that they should be governed by the pur- 
poses of the scenes as arranged for in the scenario. When we come 
to the manner of an Entrance or Exit, we find that it is governed 
also by the scene, and by the character of the person in the play. 
Here we stand upon common ground with the actor. It is hazar- 
dous to make rules, but the instinct of the actor to have his en- 
trance characteristic is usually correct. A leading actor insists upon 
having his "Entrance." His vanity often leads him to ask for un- 
necessary clamor and parade. These conventionalities are to be 
guarded against; but, at the same time, these conventional demands 
are not to be entirely ignored; but the material and the purposes 
of the author should control. Occasions may arise when an author 
may combat an entrance which is not in keeping. There are some 
things in playwriting which can be insisted upon as principle 
rather than rule. Principle is something which applies to play- 
writing of the past, present and future. Conventionalities or 
rules may coincide with principle; but not necessarily so. It is 
principle if the material controls. Any one familiar with the 
stage recognizes at once the familiar tricks of Entrances. The 
stage is often so arranged ahat the coming of a person may be 
seen through a large window back, or we hear shouts outside. 
A very natural method is to hear talking outside, and then to see 
two characters come on in continuation of their conversation. 
Certainly an effective Entrance is desirable, but the manner of 
it can be carried too far. There are some actors who would not 
be content unless they were permitted to come on the stage in a 
rush, or unless they could call back to someone. The most com- 
mon device in preparing for the Entrance of a character, is to 
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have someone say "Hush! He is coining now/' or "Speak of the 
devil, etc." These are purely matters of detail, and some of these 
methods of introducing a character are as unavoidable as con- 
junctions and particles of speech in grammar. These matters 
are to be governed by reason; it is all right if, in the nature of 
the case, a character should come on in a hurry, or that he should 
be angry, or should laugh at someone. In all conventionality 
there is an artistic origin, but the reason of the present moment 
should never be abandoned. 

Many actors object to being discovered, and yet the material 
and purpose of the author may require it as absolutely essential. 
The Sequence of the play may permit of nothing else; the Plot 
and the Action may depend upon it. The truth of this may be 
seen in many famous plays. Richard III, for example, enters as 
the curtain rises. Faust is. also thus discovered. It is true that 
the predilections of the actor are satisfied in many such cases by the 
limelight, or the unquestionable efiPectivness of his appearance; 
but these two entrances alone dispose of the prejudice of the 
actor against being discovered or entering as the curtain rises. 
The function of the actor and author are distinct, and each should 
respect the other. Terry, who dramatized "Guy Mannering," gave 
the proper Entrance to Meg Merriles in the third act. Augustine 
Daly changed the play so that she figured in the action. This, 
however, merely illustrates that it is the part of an author to 
determine when a character should enter, nor does he relinquish 
his right to fix how the character should enter. A character cer- 
tainly cannot enter by his own caprice, or by that of the author. 
The entrance is governed not by a trick rule, but by the applica- 
tion of more than one principle. We have shown that a character 
cannot be plumped in, that there must be Ppeparation for things 
that he does later on. It is also true that he must be self-explana- 
tory, that he must not do unnecessary things, diat he must have 
cause or motives shown, that much that he does is the result 
of Compulsion, and that he exists with reference to the Story and 
the Plot, and not for himself alone. 

We have shown that there are characters of Plot and other 
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characters i^ich are incidental merely; and even characters 
of Plot are not always concerning diemselves about the Plot; 
consequently, it cannot be made a rule that a diaracter should 
always have a motive in coming on. Trouble in this respect 
can be avoided, and avoided only in the process of die con- 
struction of the play. But it is enou^ that die Entrance 
of a character be natural; he may or may not have a motive 
in coming on. It is true that in plotty plays diaracters have 
motives; but it is important to make die rule, if we must have a 
rule, that cause for coming, with or without "motive," should gov- 
ern. A writer very often has too much solicitude in the matter of 
bringing his characters on. If one is an inmate of the house, or 
if he has access to it, or if it be a public place, usually the presence 
of one is accounted for and self-explanatory. Common sense can 
decide innumerable points of diis kind, and it is entirely unneces- 
sary to make the useless attempt of codifying i^at is proper and 
i^at is not proper in all Entrances. In the exercises based on the 
analytical chapters, many illustrations have been found, and the 
study of the peculiarities of exits and Entrances in given plays may 
be continued at will. It will be found that the causes of Entrances 
and Exits are natural and do not require labored invention. The 
opportunities for both have been created by the construction of the 
piece, but there remains a fine art in the manner of getting a char- 
acter on and oft. In addition to the easy devices of whidi we have 
spoken, it will be found that in cases of authority to direct the 
scene is ended by a character being sent oft. It is not absolutely 
necessary that he be sent to do any specific thing. Of course, the 
occasion very frequently implies that there will be a result to the 
scene, and we are led to expect that the character who goes off 
will do a certain thing, because his relation to the action has been 
changed by the scene. In the very nature of a scene, when the 
object of that scene is accomplished, there is nothing more to be 
said or done by the characters at the moment, and then it is that 
their manner of exit is important. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE MAGAZINES 

The struggles of authors for popular recognition are always fruit 
ful topics of interest to others seeking fame. The New York Dror 
matic Mirror announces that it will soon publish in several install- 
ments the confessions of a Playwri^t, especially written for The 
Mirror by a dramatist who refused to be discouraged by an almost 
endless succession of heart-breaking disappointments. The New 
York Dramatic Mirror has now added a complete illustrated vaude- 
ville department to its various other features. 

Our Fellow Students. 

All who regard playwriting as an art, and who, throwing aside 
that false intellectual pride that prevents so many from taking 
initial training of any kind whatever, give us faith, we hold as fel- 
low students. Have any of them ever succeeded with plays? This 
is the inquiry that seems uppermost in the minds of those \rtio 
apply for information about this work. We have aimed to give 
'The American Playwright" an independence of its own, and not 
to subordinate it to any purpose not its own ; but in due course we 
shall, in one issue of it, make a recapitulation of the successes of 
our fellow students. 
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SOME PLAYS OF THE MONTH TECHNICALLY 

CONSIDERED 

The Silver Wedding. 

To slip up on a banana peel (which he should have seen) is a 
not unusual experience, and is a momentary discomfiture, the 
symptoms of which are the indrawn breath and the inarticulate 
ejaculation of surprise; but we have yet to hear that it has ever 
impaired any man's moral character or intellectual dignity. Such 
mishaps seem inevitable in the career of the dramatist. Clyde 
Fitch fell, in the moment of his pride, with "The Glad Hand." Mr. 
Charles Klein has thus suddenly jarred his spine more than once. 
But we need not particularize. The point is that we are not sing- 
ling out the failure of "The Silver Wedding" because it is extra- 
ordinary or prejudicial to Mr. Locke. Mr. Locke will be up on 
his feet again forthwith with another "Climax" or "The Case of 
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la the MUM w hO e, it ii praper, mm! to all vho care to 
be HI I fid fill of their steps, prattaUe to ianaiie iaio the natore of 
that parabobcal cv^e asd to fft aft the technml bearingii of it. 
There viD be no pmnml hart, for the vriler of Hlhe Silver Wed- 
dias." as capacioos ia the aarities of fife as he is of miiid and 
bodr, viD remember the saying ftat, TaMhfal are the wounds of 
a friend." In odier amds. he aiD not coimt The Silver Wed- 
ding" as wfaoUr lost, vhen the pointing oat of its dedsrre canse 
of faihire viD serve the honest purp o s e s of din'inwa i It is im- 
material, perhaps, to observe that the l^ieuusylvama Dutchman, 
viih his aloofness from our language and from the reBnements 
of the civilization surrounding him, after living in a land vrfaicfa 
he has not tried to sdopc and upfaich finds it tediously slow to adopt 
him, is not a favorable subject to ad^it to any kind of Hterature. 
Bat the fault of Ae play is not so much in the material ss it b 
in the shaping of it. The danger always at hand in writing a char- 
acter play is that one loses sigfit of those elements in construction 
without which Ae more character you have in a sin^ individual 
the less of a play you have. Even if all the characters are dis- 
tinct types, it avaib nothing if what they do* in flieir relations the 
one to the other, does not constintly tend to the desired solution 
of some one thing. In other words, it is Ae plot which makes 
character possible and holds the play together. This play has a 
story, a story plot, but not a dramatic plot. What happens in Ais 
play does not always advance Ae action, but remains a part of Ae 
conditions. The at>erration in dramatic form consists in Ae ab- 
sence of a true plot. It was a mistake easy to make, perhaps. The 
beginning of the action seems to have been mistaken for Ae cause 
of the action. That beginning was Ae belief of an old saddle- 
maker that he had been spoken of as a "pig-headed Dutchman." 
As a result of this he refuses to sanction Ae marriage of his daugli- 
ter to a young man who, a few moments before, had been in his 
favor. A wedding ceremony is heard intoned in a neigliboring 
room, against his protest. The young married couple go off, and, 
in good time, on the occasion of Ae celebration of his own silver 
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wedding, return with a baby and are forgiven. This is a story — 
not, in form, a dramatic plot. What happens in between these 
points in the story constitute incidents of character almost en- 
tirely. Nothing immediately happens, at these manifestations of 
character, to bring about any change in the action; whereas the 
true characteristic of plot is cause and effect — a constant succes- 
sion of new causes and new effects. No given number of points 
of the sort are required, in the plot action, for the greater part of 
the action may belong to the minor order of action; but plot action 
must always be in view. For instance, there is little, very little, 
of plot action in "The Old Homestead," the minor action having 
the upper hand in the incidents which always are associated with 
the effort of the old farmer to find and reclaim his prodigal son. 
He is doing something all the time to that end. There is some- 
thing in solution. In this character play there is nothing in active 
solution. The problem is inactive. It is whether or not the ob- 
stinate old man will forgive his daughter, but no intermediate 
means are in the mind of the audience to afford action. Scan the 
horizon as we may, there is nothing to afford any clue as to what 
may make him relent. What does finally change him is the re- 
turn of the couple with a baby — nothing, up to that point, having 
depended upon the birth of a baby. That was not a condition of 
his stubbornness. It was never in the action, and was wholly off- 
stage — that time when, on the honeymoon, the stars trembled and 
the angels clapped their hands. These young people, in their ab- 
sence, were in nowise concerned in the action at home. A dra- 
matic plot implies and furnishes action which is expressed in 
scenes in which various people are involved. Everything is in 
vibration, and every minute sees something new, some change in 
the relations. Mr. Locke was too intent on character ever to have 
had in mind "Shore Acres," but the circumstances are much the 
same (a similarity that happens, without any direct relation what- 
ever in many plays) , and a reference to the Heme play will illus- 
trate the difference between a story plot and a dramatic plot. In 
that play the father refuses his consent to the marriage of his 
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Ins stsbtoinmeas of liesrL to f iiMguafc iL UkIc Nsl Ac frKod 
of fbe ^zrl resssdng in Ibe tovtr of Ae tg^iihwiw and saooctdmg 
is fvneiHisg ibe bcjutleas woempi.z sod 90. frooi ooe duog to 
soocber. tbe^ is alravs "someAsn^ done.** Uode Ntf 's talk with 
his bsotbcj. vinlc it has a beano^ 00 Ibc fm^ieoeas of Ibc dao^^ 
ter. is as cifiireH' new sanation, and utioduoes wsw facts froiD the 
past. Tbe appearaooe of tfie ^faiff^ifrt aiid then that of tfie babf 
leads cr to the sofaitioiL which is oot vhoflv aiid saddeahr de- 
pesdem on the babr. The plar abomids in episode in afhicfa the 
actios of fbe soeoe p ro p er furdtcrs tfie action of the play. There 
«-as progress and something nev wi ev e n step because of die plot. 
This "soxDetbing doing all the time." as mderslood br many moors 
and stage managers, is meaningless w i tbo m die sovenunent of 
plot. 

The inadeqtxacir of plot in "The Sibrer Wedding*' was one of 
those oversights that a dramatist sometimes makes in fitting a play 
to a star, amiably complaisant and oreroonfident of the resource- 
fulness and prowess of die actor. Bet dramatic law does not step 
aside to accommodate an actor. The play is the thing. The for- 
tunes of managers depend on playwriting first, then on tfie actors. 
and then on the stage managers. 

The Temperajiextal Journey. 

This time our Peter Grim returns to life and finds it worth living, 
where before it was ver>' unhapp>*. "The Temperamental Journey" 
(ti delightful title that at once prepares us to condone a suicidal 
dip into the sea) is an appealing blend of romance and fact, satire 
and sentiment, humor and tenderness, exceedingly difficult to com- 
pound and possible only to the dramatist who has his art well in 
hand. 

The inexperienced dramatist could make little or nothing of the 
idea, or bare outline, of the play: A young artist of. let us say, 
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genius, is unappreciated by his vulgar and superficial wife, and finds 
no sale for his work; his model, modest and refined, faithful in her 
belief of him, in the moment of his pressing poverty and despair, 
pretends that she has found a purchaser, at a considerable sum, for 
two of his pictures; he discovers that this is a ruse to supply him 
with money and renewed faith in himself, and he resolves to end his 
life; he is rescued from the water and taken on a journey of a week 
on the yacht that saves him; returning home secretly, in the absence 
of his wife, he discovers that a body was found as his, and that the 
funeral, which he can see from the window, is in progress, his post- 
humous fame assured; witnessing his wife's pretended grief and her 
design to marry again ; he determines to accept the situation, to leave 
home and pursue his art. Returning after an absence of several 
years, he reveals himself when his wife is about to include in the 
sale of his pictures certain canvasses which she knows to be spuri- 
ous. She has, in the meantime, married. He is free to marry the 
model whose proved fidelity had cheered the heart of the living man 
thought to be dead. 

The reader probably sees nothing in this story, just as the inex- 
perienced dramatist would see nothing; but, take an honest word 
for it, there is not a line of it that has not been multiplied into scenes 
of reality, tenderness and humor. The play represents artistic treat- 
ment in supreme excellence. The dramatist has discerned values 
and given them their true proportion. A fanciful return to earth 
to be privileged to see what happens to your memory is not a 
trifling thought. The impossibility of it is a merciful dispensation, 
for fame does not await all pitiful mortals who have striven for it 
with confidence, and distress would be at hand in the indifiPerence 
of those to whom we had entrusted our lives, while some unconsid- 
ered heart we would see swoon with joy. That experience is all 
here. Then, it is not such a trifling story, after all, is it? But it 
is a matter of detail and values and the work of that Art which is so 
derided, and the very mention of which throws fools into a funk. 
Art? In the name of heaven, in it abides the music of the spheres, 
the deeper insight into human nature, the capacity to weigh values, 
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incoosderable to lesser intelliseooes, to sire ^nhttt^nr^ mod form 
to vhMX the neophhe vonld pass bf as not wortfi die vliile. We do 

not intend to conrer the impressioD that The Te mp e nu nental Jour- 
ney" is a portentioQshr big play; but it is a play tfiat pleasantly sdrs 
the emotions, inchiding lang|iter. We lack die space to make a study 
of tht play as an artistic achierement, both in the writing and in the 
producrlon. We leave that to yon, if yon vill take the trouble to 
note the details of die artistic execution. The real producer is a 
supplemental author, and in that Mr. Belasco sees that nothing goes 
amiss we have die so^alled secret of his almost uniform success. 
A p'ay does not live until it is acted. That is die idea; and Mr. 
Belasco gets every possible shade of effect out of his material. We 
are not praising Mr. Belasco particularly, but die Art, which is at 
your command as well, perhaps, if you will gjve years to its service. 
It is by reason of diis art that he can put his image and superscrip- 
tion on a play, die image and superscription of Art. 

We would like to take up this play, and others, in detail, but we 
must be content to await the time — which wide professional sub- 
scription can advance — when the demand for such work will give 
us additional space and widen our facilities. 

Her Own Money. 

Money as a matter of universal concern, having to do widi die 
physical and. according to circumstances, with the spiritual side of 
life, on the whole has fewer comic aspects perhaps than any other 
imaginable subject. There is nothing more terrible when it con- 
fronts us unth that serious and inexorable visage whidi it can 
assume on occasion. This unprepossessing platitude was not borne 
in mind perhaps by Mr. Swan when he wrote "Her Own Money." 
At all events, in considering the question of how mudi money a 
man should give his wife and how to provide it, he has succeeded 
in making only a play of situation and emotion. That serves a 
distinct purpose, of course. Incidentally, with two other sets of 
characters, a wife always naging at her husband and pinching 
money out of him, and a young couple about to be married and 
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discussing ways and means, he touches tiie comic aspects. But 
the general subject is essentially prosaic, and not comic. The 
dramatist, in taking up any tiieme, must first determine how he 
is going to handle it. This requires a certain amount of preliminary 
thought. The writer who omits this, is apt to take the easiest 
way, and make a play out of the first combination of elements at 
hand. We have referred to this habit of authorship in resorting 
to melodrama where the material plainly calls for consistent com- 
edy or farce. Art (which in this sentence by reason of the ex- 
igencies of typography happens to be spelled with a capital) im- 
poses its obligations. It is not our purpose or inclination, at any 
time to criticize needlessly, and when we are in doubt, we express 
a reservation; although when we are not, we assume to exercise 
the flatfootedness of the safest of all animals in the service of 
man. If this play were so staunchly built that it could, as it were, 
pass through the Straits of Magellan and circumnavigate the globe, 
we would not suggest tiiat the Proposition (the purpose) of his 
play is not directly enough related to the theme. A wife secretly 
helps her husband by having a neighbor lend him a sum of money, 
as if it were his own; the husband suspects her of infidelity witii 
this man; what will be the outcome of this situation? The wife 
need never have accumulated this money from her secret house- 
hold savings to bring about tiie situation and make the play. Con- 
sequently, the proposition does not quite reach back to the theme. 
The question at issue now is as to her fidelity, not as to her right 
to the money and the propriety of her metiiods. By one process 
of the natural logic of the material and theme, she should prove 
the better business head of the two, and the ending should see 
him come back, after his own failure in business, acknowledging 
the falsity of his position, and take his coat off and attend to tiie 
chickens. (After he left her, madly suspicious, she got the home 
she was saving money for, and put her energies into pullets and 
^Sgs.) Of course, constructive analytical criticism like this can- 
not exhaust possibilities of treatment in a suggestion or two. But 
surely, in making the play emotional and one of situation, the 
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proper diffotf and point in die f iwrn r tn of die wife is impmred 

and made inoooststent. Tlds wife is a pemn of force; an^r woman 

is who soccessfnUf can raise fhirkms Tins woman mnsl be ndU- 

I . tant — if yon are to please in abondance die feminists who witness 

} the play. In any erent. die propositicm of this play, as used, takes 

away from its ? and si gniBran ce as a feminist play. It is 
true that, in resold it impresses die lesson that a wife who feels 
it a humiliation to ask her husband for money, and who has to 
resort to subterfuges in obtaining what she actually needs* be- 
comes a trickster and impairs her own f h a rn r tn . It teaches that 
diere should be an open understanding b et w een man and wife. 
The play is not widiout piupose; but in arriring som e wh e i e — any- 
i where — does it not abandon its dieme? Respectfully submitted. 

( '^Where Ignorance is Bless." 



Molnar is one of die new forces in die drama diat appear from 
time to time on die continent, whose plays are rooted in the soil, 
but have qualities that carry them beyond the boundaries of their 
place of origin, and diis in spite of a philosophic attitude toward 
life which is foreign to us. The story of "When Ignorance is Bliss," 
the new play by Molnar. just produced by Mr. Molnar, is so simple, 
indeed, primitive, that, knowing the audior to be a playwri^t of 
purpose, we must at once assume that he had more in mind than 
a mere theatrical diversion. An actress and her husband, both 
distinguished on the stage, have fallen apart. He is filled with 
vanity and selfishness, while she is discontended and dreamy.; 
showing her mood in her application on the piano to Chopin. Her 
husband discovers that an Officer of the Guard who passes her 
window has come into her dreams. He is jealous and suspicious, 
and confides to adramatic critic who >'isits the house his design 
to personatethat Officer, in order to satisfy his suspicions and to 
teach his wife a lesson. Of course Molnar. a real dramatist, does 
not adopt this conventional device because of poverty of invention. 
The husband is an actor, so that his procedure is reasonable and 
feasible. As a technical matter, it should be made clear diat the 
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wife has not met, face to face, the new comer, her possible lover 
It might also be sugested that, in the adaptation, the officer should 
be seen to pass the window in the first act. A play produced in the 
locality of the play leaves certain things as a matter of knowledge- 
Its own natural audience, for instance, would have a mental pic- 
ture of the Officer of the Guard as soon as he was mentioned. 
It would not be amiss for the American audience to see, in his 
uniform, this more or less imaginary rival.. It is difficult to ac- 
commodate this play to an American audience, but it is so clever 
that it has value as a diversion. Molnar, no doubt, was amusing 
himself with the instabilities and absurdities of the artistic temp- 
erament, and it is delicate satire to have the ending indefinite as 
to the future fixity at home of the love of these two capricious 
characters. The American audience would prefer to see the wife 
cured of her wandering fancy, and him of his distrust, neglect and 
vanity. Of course that's quite a problem for the adapter. How- 
ever, just as it is in Mr. Littell's adaptation, the comedy is delicate 
and incisive. The husband visits his wife in her box at the opera 
disguised (the effectiveness of the disguise being entirely reason- 
able), and thinks that he has gained every proof of the wayward- 
ness of her affection. The next day, suddenly confronting her in 
his uniform, he charges her with her conduct of the previous even- 
ing. She pretends to have known him all the time, and so we 
must be satisfied. All this, in the teling, sems trivial and without 
a trace of philosophic satire, but the play is really more than diver- 
sion, is artistic in form and filled with delicate revelations of 
human nature — much of it, however, European human naure. 

Potash and Perlmutter. 

"Potash and Perlmutter," as a comedy of manners — of a kind 
— is a notable achievement. We see the two partners conducting 
a wholesale suit and cloak concern amid all sort of financial dif- 
ficulties, in which business in its most serious moments has its 
comic side. It is the supreme comedy of money. There is not 
a turn in the action that does not run up against money. A cloak 
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model, reprimanded for being late, is about to weep as she hides her 
face in the cloaks in the radc, and is told to get away and not spot 
the cloth. She is forgiven, but she must not work to die disad- 
vantage of the firm. Shrewd money getters, these partners, but 
they are taken in by the glib talk of a drummer applying for a 
position. They are liberal in family affairs, but close to a penny. 
In great distress for ready money, they await the coming of a 
wealthy man who can help them out. They effusively greet a 
visitor, mistaking him for this man, who turns out to be a book 
agent. They show him out with a very distinct change of manner. 
Their look and moment of doubt as the real man of money enters, 
whom they have never seen, is a droll moment. These incidents, 
revealing character, are more interesting than the story as a story, 
but the skillful way in which tiiey are introduced is unusually 
clever. The transition from one incident to another is a feat in 
playwriting. There is a steady movement forward. Character is 
built up at every step. Unskilled authors would have permitted 
incongruity and fragmentariness to have become apparent. The 
use of the episode of the book agent is as good an example of 
utilizing material, witiiout any waste, as could be found, and mak- 
ing it contribute to the movement. The play was made from 
stories published in The Saturday Evening Post by Montague Glass. 
It is often difficult to find a story that will permit of the use of 
little incidents in no wise connected, but, as a matter of fact, tfie 
proper method in the preparation and preliminary thinking in play- 
writing is to look for and find such material in its disconnected 
state, making of it a process of irregular regularity. When 
regularity in the process of thought is reached too soon,, the pro- 
cess of exclusion, of the exclusion of the very things you should 
have thought of, usually deprives the play of breath and fredom. 
It will be observed that the cohesion of many of the incidents is 
not the cohesion of plot but of transition and action, as disting- 
uished from plot. The plot here is a convenience. P16t there had 
to be. And here we have the explanation of the mystery as to the 
playwrights to whom credit should be given. They were not 
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satisfied with the plot as plot. It is creditable to their dramatic 
conscience. Admitted that the plot serves the purpose, it is the 
one tiling about tiie play that prevents it from being a triumph of 
naturalness. On the artistic, hot to say technical side, (for the 
incongruous plot is still the work of technique), the plot should 
have grown out of the comic resources of the action and charac- 
ters. It should have been comedy through and tiirough. It is a 
pitfall for all who essay material that is essentially comic or 
farcical. Where is the plot to come from, when it does not appear 
to be at hand in the real material? Resource is often had to the 
primitive and easy forms of drama-melodrama. "Sam'l of Posen" 
was a botch for this reason. To introduce the melodramatic ele- 
ment in 'Totash and Perlmutter'' by having tiie bookkeeper, 
engaged to Abe's daughter, arrested as a refuge from Russia is 
traveling far outside tiie limitations of the material admitting of 
c^etting the whole action out of what is in hand, and developing it 
on the stage as a present matter. Of course the action and purpose 
is served in bringing about the amusing situations in which the 
partners are about to lose everything by going on the bond required. 
Still, it would be beter if tiie necessity for this bond came from a 
development of something having its origin wholly within the 
visible action. How to bring this about, how to arrange it? That 
is a problem which should have received the attention of the 
dramatist. The How is always the second step in playwriting. We 
first recognize the essential What, and then discover the How. It 
can be done; and then the play will be a comedy compact. Sug- 
gestions and conjectures to that end would carry us beyond the 
limits of our review. 

The Family Cupboard 

As plays go, regarded as entertainments, and accepted for their 
naturalness and their reproduction of character in the atmosphere 
of the locality and times, ''The Family Cupboard," is up to the hig^i 
mark of the best distinctively American play. The play proper has 
its real beginning at the end of the second act, when the boy of the 
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family meets, by chance, a girl of unstable character and definite 
experiences witii whom he is to become infatuated, by whom he is 
to be deserted when he is out of money, by reason of which he is 
about to commit suicide, when he is rescued by the coming of his 
mother. This would seem wholly sordid and not to afford any strik- 
ing moral lesson, but what happens is so very human and the inci- 
dental characters so diverting that the moral takes ''jolly*' good care 
of itself. Mr. Davis gives the facts, and that is the dramatic way of 
preaching. Of course there is a moral in the suburbs of the action, 
and inasmuch as the play itself does not begin until the end of the 
second act, the moral of it we are advised of in advance. Possibly 
neither Mr. Brady nor Mr. Davis gave much thought to the philos- 
ophy or psychology of it, but the basic idea of the play is that if 
the mother of a family neglects the home for fashionable pursuits, 
and the father, finding that he no longer has a home, takes a mis- 
tress, there is danger ahead. The son is reproved by his father for 
having been out all night and coming back the worse for the liquor, 
when he retorts that he knows of the mistress. The wife overhears 
this; the family is broken up. Then follows the boy's experience. 
It has been a long preamble that carries you through the suburbs 
of the action before you reach the heart of it all, but it is all right, 
for you have two newly weds, primitively and honestly amative, and 
the daughter of the house who has stood up for purity in a way that 
makes you love her. It was worth the while, for presently you were 
to see a comedy of human folly that was not nice, but with the 
moral of its immorality and three most diverting deputies of Satan 
in it. The first deputy was the girl, who had been playing in vaude- 
ville, and who the boy, in his infatuation, believed to have been 
sinned against, and therefore innocent. He will marry her, but 
when the money gives out she listens to an actor with whom she 
previously had been on the circuit, and takes up her old life again. 
The second figure is the actor, an exponent of the tango; the third 
the father of the girl, a cab driver. These three seem to be from 
the life. We are not without sympathy for the poor infatuated lad. 
He is about to commit suicide when his mother arrives in time to 
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save him. The father comes too ; the family is reunited. The logic 
of this is not impeccable, but the play, on the whole, is a skillful 
piece of work, and with it Mr. Davis has planted his feet on the 
solid ground of real drama; and for that consummation he has 
greatly to thank Mr. Brady, who is loyal in his friendships and does 
not let previous failures weigh against his present judgment. 



THE PHILOSOPHY OF DRAMATIC PRINCIPLE 

AND METHOD 

This companion volume to "The Analysis" will be completed in 
the December number. 

CHAPTER XXIV. 

Entrances and Exits (Continued). 

Attention has been called in ''The Technique of the Drama" 
and elsewhere in these chapters to the trick of exit, as gen- 
erally insisted upon by actors. The trick is a legitimate one, 
but it can be practiced too much as a trick. As said be- 
fore, tiie really important tiling is what a character does when 
he is on the stage and in a scene, and tiie manner of his get- 
ting off very often has less to do with matter than witii manner. 
Still, the manner is very important, and much must be left to ex- 
perience to be gained by the student, and that familiarity witii meth- 
ods which he must acquire from the analysis and observation of 
plays. We shall now make a study of the peculiarities of Entrances 
and Exits in a number of plays. In making out a full scenario be- 
fore the actual writing of a play is begun, the points of Entrances 
and Exits are indicated. We have already expressed a contempt for 
this comparatively insignificant knowledge of what may be called 
the externals of playwriting. The command of structure by means 
of which Exits and Entrances are occasioned and regulated is the 
first essential. For the present, we refer you to the printed copies 
of plays in which diagrams and the terms may be found. It is 
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well enougli to have a definite conception in the mind of the scene 
of locality, and if it be a room, of die position of the windows and 
doors. It is something, however, that takes care of itself if the 
imagination is at all vivid, and if the scene presents itself to you 
with a sense of reality. The purpose here is not to discredit tfie 
metiiod which is the proper one of making out your diagram of 
the scene, but we do insist upon one very important point which 
has a bearing on the true constructive work, and that is: An autfior 
should never write so that in his mind die characters should t>e 
conscious of the technique involved in Entrances and Exits. When 
an author reaches the point where his characters become theatrical 
puppets of this kind, he becomes artificial. In his later years, Sar- 
dou reached this point so that his later plays bear no comparison 
with his earlier ones. You may be sure that what your imagination, 
unrestrained by little details, assigns for the position on tfie stage, 
and for the Entrances and Exits, will be generally sufficient. These 
matters at best are details, and subject to diange. 

Nature has its laws, some of tiiem not discovered, as for example 
the origin of life, but all in process of discovery by means of tfie 
j'=, patient research of scientists. Drama also has its laws. He who 

attempts the practice of drama without reference to these laws, 
who is nowise curious about them, who, in fact, despises them, is 
living, as it were, in the stone age of dramatic composition. The 
drama has its reasons. A play is not the result of a series of ac- 
cidents. Reason, reason, reason, is all over it; it applies to every 
Entrance and Exit, and cannot escape it. In the exercises based 
upon the preliminary chapters in the analytical course, it was im- 
possible to point out all these reasons and to discuss tfiem fully. 
In going over this ground the second time, we can do so more 
freely. Sometimes the reasons are recondite and involve more 
than one principle. 

In ''Camille,'' Varville and Nanine are discovered. They are 
waiting for Camille who is absent. The bell rings. Observe tfiat 
Nanine says that Camille "said she would return at half-past ten, 
and it is not yet ten." Nichette speaks without; Nanine says, "Ah! 
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it is Mademoiselle Nichette's voice." Before her voice is heard, 
we are prepared to expect someone other than Camille. Nichette 
enters; her purpose in coming in is to get a little bundle left for 
her by Camille. She gets it, and goes off. Incidentally, a number 
of things are conveyed by the little scene comprised between her 
entrance and exit. Nichette has a reason both for coming and go- 
ing. The scene is very nattiral, but the author has his reasons for 
the Entrance of Nichette. The scheme of the play requires her 
to enter at that time. The author accomplishes various things by 
having her come on. Structurally, the author's main purpose was 
to give occasion to the conversation which ensued after her Exit 
between Nanine and Varville. 

To make a full study of everything involved in each Entrance 
and Exit in this play, or even in tiiis second scene, would be trendi- 
ing too much upon the study of scenes. At the same time it is 
worth while to incidentally note the purposes and effects in these 
scenes, if for nothing else, merely to show that there is a process 
of reasoning in the whole matter. Note tfiat the bundle gives op- 
portunity for business, makes the brief appearance of Nichette in 
the scene lifelike, and yet does not require the audience to expect 
anything definite to come of the bundle. The effect, however, is 
an artistic touch. An author very frequently wishes to introduce 
a character early in the action in order to save a jumble of intro- 
ductions later on, but a mere introduction does not always avail. 
In this case, we see how an introduction was provided for without 
loss of energy or waste of material, but always to the purpose in 
every line and word. The Entrance of Camille is provided for 
by the ringing of the door-bell and Nanine exclaims, "Ah! Here 
she is!" Camille's first words are to Nanine. She tells where she 
has been, that Olimpe and Gaston will be there presently, and or* 
ders supper. All this is very natural. In fact, tfie real dramatist 
conceals his art and wishes you to be concerned with the natural- 
ness of the thing itself. Camille is not conscious of the plot of the 
play. Varville was waiting for her, and her manner and her first 
words to Varville show her indifference to him, confirming what 
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The dictionaries do not alvnjv 
the technical terms of die 
of Episode (assigned to Rhetoric; fairif 
arate incident, a story, or actioo, 
giying a greater variety to die 
ratine cr digresHon, separable frooi 
ally arising from it/' Its Greek derivatioB 
besides/' By sobstitnting action nod acted for 
ration, the definition vin serve is for die 

When a term is common to differeot forms of Banafic , it is of 
the utmost importance to observe die distinctions in p t in c i|i i e wmd 
application widi reference to each. Not only is Hbft drama more 
exacting in the observance of its principles, bat diese principies 
are often practically and in essence qnite another dixng from die 
same prindples in other forms of art. In general li i ctatiu e, the 
writer who understands Sequence is prepared to nnderstand die 
same principle in dramatic work, trat he most now begpn hs stody 
anew. His knowledge of proposition and plot as nsed in Hbtt novel 
hardly helps him at all. These and other principles in die drama 
have entirely diflFerent aspects and obligirtions. Indeed, certain 
dramatic principle stands apart, and no general or fancied knowl- 
edge of terms should deceive a student. The drama is never gen- 
eral, except in the inception of an idea. It is always sptdAc 

In order to illustrate, however, we may find it profitable to make 
some literary comparisons: The charm of certain writings, as for 
instance, the essay as it was practiced by Hazlitt and Lamb, consists 
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very largely in the play of fancy and humor, in the sudden but nat- 
ural interjection of facts and ideas, however seemingly distant from 
the subject, an importation of subordinate and illuminating ideas 
from all sources: the whole forming a supply of material that has 
the appearance of being exhaustless. As bees seek their hive full 
laden, so these ideas come home; a reading of ten years ago, a 
casual thing of twenty, an experience of childhood; everything 
seems to be at the command of such minds. Compilation and the 
annotations on one's cuff no doubt help the essayists who imitate 
Lamb and Hazlitt, but reference is made here to that quick asso- 
ciation of ideas which distinguishes the writer with the peculiar 
faculties of Lamb and Hazlitt. It might be called the Episodic style. 

In literature of the kind described, it is not a trick (although a 
trick may be made of anything), but a process of free and unre- 
strained thought, a mark of large resources of heart and informa- 
tion, and the product of a mind receptive in repose and communica- 
tive in action, then instinct in power and light and sympathies and 
apprehensions, combining fragments into a unity. 

The parenthesis used in the first clause of the preceding para- 
graph is an Episode. It departs from the narrow discussion of 
the subject and from the bare statement that "it is not a trick'* in 
order to interject a remark that would of itself admit a separate 
discussion. All such sidelights are to be considered, and are wel- 
comed. It is this quickness of the play of the mind of the writer 
(meaning of course, the man of letters whose trade has to do with 
the communication of ideas through the medium of words) that 
enables him to be animated and entertaining. Without this vision 
that sees light and shade and the cognate things hidden to the 
ordinary and posaic mind a writer, however logical or well mean- 
ing and intelligent, will not interest his readers in the desired meas- 
ure. This play of thought is not mere wool-gathering. For the 
present, we shall drop the illustration of comparison from the lit- 
erary point of view; but eventually the subject will be taken up 
again and made entirely clear. 

But before we get too far away from this particular means of 
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The main plot is absolutely essential to the structure of the 
play, and when it is obtained, and the general action is there, you 
can broaden the play by Episode. There is such a thing as a play 
being long enough, but not broad enough. In that case, you need 
Episode, or at least you have to develop things that are in the 
nature of the Episodic. A play in the hands of a real author has 
a tendency to broaden itself. An author who understands his busi- 
ness is not narrow and conventional. This tendency toward breadth 
conies from various necessities of the drama; points have to be 
strengthened. Character has to be developed; scenes are required 
where the inexpert would use a word or words stuck away in 
scenes; facts have to be proved, relations established; the law of 
Indirection has to be followed, necessitating a circuitous way, but 
a pleasurable one to the wayfaring audience. Comedy scenes and 
underplots have to be devised; motives have to be accentuated; 
subordinate things have to be clear-cut as the main things; hun- 
dreds of points and innumerable circumstances come into play; and 
all of them belong to the regular action of the play and are not 
exactly Episodic, but in the nature of the episodic. Scene III, in 
Act II, of Romeo and Juliet, is Friar Lawrence's monologue, as, 
with his basket, he discourses of herbs and flowers: 

Many for many virtues excellent, 
None but for some, and yet all different. 

O, mickle is the powerful grace that lies 
In herbs, plants, stones, and their true qualities. 

True, a certain preparation has been made for the appearance of 
the Priest in the action. We know that Juliet will have the knot 
of marriage duly tied, and that Romeo will find the means. Friar 
Lawrence, in his capacity as a herbalist, has not been made known 
before his appearance (as he would have been by an amateur writ- 
ing the play, if such a possibility may be permitted by way of il- 
lustration). What Friar Lawrence does and says has no connec- 
tion whatever with the development of the Action in any absolutely 
direct way. His knowledge of herbs is to come into the action later, 
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understood die art of IVeparation and of Episode. 

In dte Second Act of "The Lady of LyoiB'' it is not only in tfae 
natnre of episode, bnt it is an Episode, for it has completeness 
as a scene, where Mefaiotte gires away the strnff-box and die ring. 
It certainly does not concern die plot in the slig^itest degree. Yes; 
in a way, it does — bnt the coimection is merely a part of tfae 
Technique of tfae author, and does not belong of n e cessity to the 
Plot: it is a somediing "coming in beside&^ It conld be omitted 
except for a tedmical point, and that is, diat it serves to draw the 
attention of Damas to the whispering togedier of Beauseant and 
Glavis. But the suspicions of Damas have already been aroused, 
and this was not necessary at all. Why. then, was the Episode in- 
troduced? Because here was a dramatic mind which took note of 
opportunities. The Episode suggested itself to him. It was in the 
nature of things. Here were a number of points, of lau^ter, each 
worth so many pounds. The Episode gave him no trouble; he 
simply gathered fruit that fell from the tree. "Sordid huckster,*' 
perhaps, but he knew the value of Episode. This is a true Episode. 

It is not absolutely necessary to the Action, but it is a part or the 
immediate Action ; is is Action. As an episode, it is better than that 
of Shakespeare's friar; although it is not to the purpose to in- 
troduce a direct comparison. Analyze the scene for yourself, and 
yon will see its points of Action in relation to what is going on 
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before the eye. It does not arrest the action for a moment. 

If an "Episode" interrupts the Action, with nothing to do with 
its past, present or future, it is a false Episode. It is padding: if 
it is thin chested it remains so in spite of all that may be done. 
You may give a man ''military shoulders'' by means of padding, 
but the dramatic tailor has yet to be found that can do a like thing 
with that most animate and independent of all things, a play. Do 
not make the mistake of thinking that, although a false Episode 
may be removed from a play without hurting it, a real Episode 
is unnecessary because it also can be removed sometimes without 
fatal injury. Episodes like the one cited from Bulwer depend 
largely upon the point of view of the author; and to him they may 
be absolutely necessary to tiie full effect of the play, and in most 
such cases audiences agree with the autiior. Technique does not rob 
you of your individuality and point of view. 

In part, the scenes with the landlord, in "The Lady of Lyons*' 
are episodic; the servants are certainly so; they are needed for 
the moment and occasion only; and the audience does not expect 
more from them. Episode and episodic characters of this kind, 
it will be noted, are subordinated, and therein lies much of the art 
of the temporary diversion and use of them. Excellent Episodic 
Action is afforded at the Scene 1, Act 2, in "The Rivals." Sir 
Anthony has abused Captain Absolute with unbridled wratii; 
Captain Absolute gives the same dose to Fag; and Fag repeats it 
to the errand boy, whom he kicks out. Should twaddle about 
"anti- climax" stand in the way of the delightful comedy of the 
Episodes here? It is sometimes cut out; perhaps Jeflerson does 
cut it out in his version ; but it is not bad art, and it is good Episode. 
Minds like Sheridan's naturally provide such episode, on the 
literary principle or process of thought described in the early part 
of this chapter. 

{to be continued) 
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playwrights, i suppose/ remarked Mr. Ames, i am at one with 
the other managers in feeling acutely the lack of good plays. To 
one not in the profession itself it is astounding. I am sure there 
must be many good plays somewhere — by somebody — in America. 
It is the purpose of my competitive offer to get them.' i expect 
everything/ he says, 'and nothing. I am just waiting. I may 
get three or four very good plays. I doubt if I get more than that. 
I may not get one notable bit of work.' " 

The estimate of "a reserve crop of 27,000 plays" in France is 
purely fanciful, an appalling suggestion of wasted energies. Tak- 
ing the record of plays committed to vellum or print, adding to it 
the forgotten ones, produced or unproduced, 27,000 good plays have 
never been written since the beginning of things. Several million 
manuscript "plays," no doubt, have been written since the dawn 
of the drama, but at no time could they have been called a "re- 
serve crop." Such a thing might be possible if playwriting were 
not an art, and if a play were not a specific thing. The "reserve 
crop" is a myth. Of course, it is possible that some unknown 
somebody, somewhere in the land, has written a play worth the 
while and sent it in to the competition. Something more than 
1 ,600 plays have been received. Our one best wish is that the prize 
should go to somebody, somewhere, who is utterly unknown — and 
that he may be an honest person who will not forthwith up and 
say that it is his first attempt and that he had made no previous 
study of the art. 

Richard Walton TuUy, interviewed by David H. Wallace in The 
Mirror, in discussing the influence on the stage of the moving pic- 
tures, says that "The competition, the moving pictures improving 
all the time, will result in a better theater; and that the theaters 
will be standardized. By that I mean giving the public an idea of 
what it may expect from a certain theater, a certain manager, a 
certain star. It will always be difficult to find enough plays to keep 
up that standard — not necessarily any one type of play, but a guar- 
antee of its quality — and yet I think it can be done, if not by pres- 
ent methods, by one yet to be developed." There is no question 
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The Dramatie Mirror, Angnst 6: ▼. A. Brady safs: "1 am still 
reading on die average foor to six piavs eiery ni^yit. and on Snn- 
davs seven or eigfit. Some tim es 1 don't find anrdiing but jimk for 
a areek. and dien lH find tvo or diree good ones. Last Sunday 
1 accepted a dmna and a farce, and 1 never heard of either play- 
wrigjit." 

In The Theatre xMagazine for Angnst, Ada Patterson has an in- 
terview with "George Fawcett die Apostle of Suggestion.'* "How 
many years does it take to make an actor?'* "Ten years.'* he re- 
sponded withont hesitation, "to make a good actor — twenty years 
to make a great one. Learning to act b a slow, steady p roces s ^ 
with acddent figuring largely in it." The making of a playwri^t 
is not the less a matter of time. Thy should it be odierwise? Mr. 
Fawcett's definition of acting is "a state of mind.'* This "state of 
mind" is also the requisite of the playwri^t. He must be inca- 
pable of thinking without form in view. 
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NEW BOOKS ON THE DRAMA 

Jacob Lesiler — a play of old New York; with an introductory note 
by Mrs. Schuyler Van Renssllaer. Kennerley, New York. 
$1.50 net. The story of Jacob Leisler is the most dramatic 
and significant in all the early history of New York as a 
colony. Jacob Leisler, of German birth, came to America in 
the seventeenth century as a soldier of the Dutch West India 
Company. He became a citizen of consequence, having 
amassed a fortune trading with the Indians, and interested 
himself in political affairs. In 1689 he headed a movement 
which deposed the Jacobite lieutenant of New York, and pro- 
claimed William and Mary. In the play, possibly to a greater 
extent than in history, he stood for resistance to unjust taxa- 
tion and the oppression of the people, thus foreshadowing the 
revolution. He assumed the function of lieutenant-governor, 
but on the arrival of Henry Sloughter, the new appointtee, 
he yielded up his control of government, under promises of 
concessions and immunity, and in circumstances that proved 
to be treacherous, and was tried and executed as a traitor. 
That he was a great figure of his time, leaving a memory 
worthy of perpetuation, is evidenced in the monument erected 
to him at New Rochelle and in the recent ceremonies held in ^ 

his honor in the City Hall park in New York City. Mr. Bates (W^ O ) 
has put into dramatic form a testimonial which, with the 
potency of drama, should establish his recognition in a popular 
way. The play, in book form, has perhaps more latitude than 
an acting version; but prepared for performance, it should 
gain a foothold. The man who gave his life in the first pro- 
test for American liberty, is a fit figure for dramatic treat- 
ment. Mr. Bates is singularly fortunate in finding such apt, 
neglected material. 
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THE RECORD 

August 11 — "The Silver Wedding," a comedy in three acts, by 
Edward Locke. H. H. Frazee: Longacre Theatre. (Thomas A. 
Wise.) An old saddlemaker in a Pennsylvania village, he and his 
people being of the ''Pennsylvania Dutch," has the characteristic 
stubbornness of his race; and when he thinks he oveiiiears his 
prospective son-in-law speak of him as a pigheaded Dutchman, he 
refuses to sanction the marriage. His pigheadedness leads to a 
number of awkward situations for him. The village band, of which 
he is a member, has been engaged for the wedding, and he ap- 
pears at the wedding much as a stranger. A year later, on the 
occasion of his own silver wedding, he is reconciled to the mar- 
riage of his daughter when the baby, his grandchild, smiles on him 
and wins his forgiveness. 

August 14 — "The Lure," in three acts, by George Scarborough. 
The Shuberts: Maxine Elliott's Theatre. (Edwin Holt, Vincent 
Serrano, George Propert, Mary Nash, Dorothy Dorr.) A young 
girl, desperate in the need of money required for an operation on 
her mother, applies to a woman who she thought could help her, 
but who proves to be the keeper of a house of ill-fame. She is 
held there until rescued, unharmed, by a detective who knows and 
loves her. The incidental characters are true to the life depicted; 
a daring play, not wholly without a good purpose ; successful. 

August 16 — "Potash and Perlmutter." Comedy in three acts; 
dramatized from the Montague Glass stories. George M. Cohan's 
Theatre; produced by A. H. Woods. (Alexander Carr and Barney 
Bernard; Louise Dresser, Joseph Kilgour.) It represents, at first, 
the daily business life of two partners in a wholesale cloak estab- 
lishment. We see their little quarrels and reconciliations; their 
way of handling people; their experience with a talkative sales- 
man; and later on their reception and dismissal of a book agent 
whom they mistake for a person of consequence and wealth. While 
the play is filled with a succession of comical incidents, the story 
that holds the action together concerns a clerk, a Russian refugee, 
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who is arrested and about to be extradited. The partners go his 
bail, which leads to other comical incidents. The clerk is engaged 
to Potash's daughter. Very successful as a play of incident, epi- 
sode and character. 

August 16— "When Dreams Come True." A musical comedy in 
three acts, by Philip Bartholomae. Lyric Theatre. Music by Silvio 
Hein. (Joseph Santley, May Yokes, Donald McDonald, Anna 
Wheaton, Amelia Summerville.) The plot has to do with smug- 
gling. The steamship effects and settings good. Notably well pro- 
duced. 

August 19— "Believe Me, Xanthippe." A comedy in three acts, 
by Frederick Ballard. Under direction of John Craig. Thirty- 
ninth Street Theatre. A young man wagers a sum of money that 
he can evade arrest for a supposed crime for a year. In Colorado 
a girl of a ranch gets the best of him in the series of serio-comic 
complication until he wins his wager and marries the heroine. 
(John Barrymore, Mary Young.) 

August 21 — "The Family Cupboard." A play in four acts, by 
Owen Davis. W. A. Brady. The Playhouse. (William Morris, 
Olive Harper Thome, Alice Brady, Irene Fenwick, Alice Lindhal, 
Franklin Ardell, Frank Hatch.) The son of the family, owing to 
the fact that his father and mother gave little attention to the 
ordering of the home life, falls into bad habits. Reproved by his 
father for being out all night, he charges him with keeping a mis- 
tress; his mother overhears this, and the family is broken up^ The 
boy, not knowing her identity, becomes infatuated with the girl 
from whom his father separates and intends to marry her. The 
action of the play revolves around his release from his infatuation 
and the departure of the girl with a vaudeville actor. A true pic- 
ture of New York life, capitally acted, and highly successful. 

August 25— "The Doll Girl." Rewritten by Harry B. Smith, 
from a comedy by Caillevat and De Fleurs. Music by Leo Fall. 
Produced by Charles Frohman. Globe Theatre. A peasant girl 
parted from her aristocratic lover by a stern uncle, triumphs by 
various ruses. An attractive production, with many features and 
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individual performances to give it unusual charm or interesting 
novelty. (Hattie Williams, Richard Carle, Robert Evett, Oieridah 
Simpson, Will West, Charles McNaughton, Dorothy Webb.) 

August 26 — "Kiss Me Quick." A comedy in three acts. By 
Philip Bartholomae. The Forty-eighth Street Theatre. (Helen 
Lowell). An eccentric literary woman of wealth entertain a com- 
pany of moving picture actors. It is contrived to have her fall in 
love, or pretend to fall in love with one of them, the complication 
being solved so that the real lovers in the company finally go their 
way after much lying has been required. Adversely criticised, 
with the result that "money back if not pleased" was offered by 
the management. Diverting. 

August 28 — "Adele." Musical comedy by Paul Herve; English 
version by Adolf Philipp and Edward A. Paulton. Music by Brio- 
quet. Longacre Theatre. (Natalie Alt, Georgia Caine, Crawford 
Kent, Dallas Wolford, Will Danforth.) A girl, under parental con- 
trol as to marriage, in order to gain her liberty and not marry the 
man chosen for her, persuades an agreeable man to go through 
the marriage ceremony with her, with the understanding that they 
are to part forthwith. They fall in love, and the marriage stands. 
Staged by Ben Teal. 

September 1 — "Much Ado About Nothing." Empire Theatre: 
Charles Frohman. (John Drew, as Benedick; Laura Hope Crews, 
Beatrice; Mary Boland, Hero.) John Drew's first appearance in 
Shakespeare since 1892. 

September 1 — "The Sunshine Girl." Revived. Knickerbocker 
Theatre. (Julia Sanderson, Joseph Cawthom.) 

September 1 — "Her Own Money." A comedy by Mark Swan 
Adapted. Comedy Theatre. Produced by Winthrop Ames. (Julia 
Dean, Sydney Booth, Beverly Sitgreaves, George Hassell, Ernest 
Glendenning.) A study in domestic affairs. A wife, trying to con- 
ceal from her husband her possession of "money of her own,' 
wishes to help him out of a financial difiiculty, and arranges with 
a neighbor to convey him the needed sum. She is suspected of 
questionable relations with the man who acts as intermediary. 
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September 1— "The Midnight Girl." Musical comedy. By 
Adolf Phillip from Paul Hervieu. Music by Bricquet and Phil- 
lip. Phillip's Fifty-seventh Street Theatre. A wealthy bachelor, 
often absent from home, pretends that he has been chosen Deputy. 
The real Deputy is assaulted publicly, while the pretended Deputy 
experiences a like mishap. He is regarded as a hero. The "mid- 
night Jrl" is the nurse who comes to take care of the badbelor* 

September 2— "The Fi^t." Comedy by Bayard Veiller. Hud- 
son Theatre. Produced by the H. B. Harris estate. A woman in 
a Colorado town (women have the franchise) running for Mayor, is 
assailed in every way known to politics by the male politicians. 

September 3 — "Where Ignorance is Bliss." By Molnar, English 
version by Philip Littell. Produced by Harrison Grey Fiske. Ly- 
ceum Theatre. (William Courtlei^.) The matrimonial difficul- 
ties of a famous actress and her distinguished husband, an actor. 

September 4 — "The Temperamental Journey." Adapted by Leo 
Dietrichstein from "Pour Vivre Hereux, by Rivoire and Mirande. 
Belasco Theatre. Produced by Belasco. A painter lives a new 
life, enjoys his reputation, and creates anew, after he is supposed 
to be dead. (Leo Dietrichstein, Isabel Irving.) 

September 5. — "Newly Married." Comedy by Edgar Selwyn. 
Gaiety. Cohan and Harris. (Bruce McCrae, John Westley, Jane 
Greay, Georgia Lawrence.) Diverting. To be reviewed. 

September 6 — "Lieber Augustin." Adapted from the German 
by Edgar Smith. Music by Leo Fall. (De Wolf Hopper, George 
McFarlane, Viola Gillette, and large cast.) A music teadber is 
in love with his pupil — a princess— who, for state reasons, is to 
marry a prince. It is discovered that the princess was a change^ 
ling in the cradle, and love has its way. 

September 8 — "Sweethearts." Operetta by Harry B. Smith and 
Fred Gresac. Lyrics by Robert B. Smith. Music by Joseph Her- 
bert. New Amsterdam Theatre. Werba and Luscher, producers. 
(Christie MacDonald, Tom McNau^ton). It has delightful and 
amusing features, upon which we shall conmient. 
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I HE AMERICAN PLAYWRIGHT is devoted to the tech- 
nical discussion of plays and playwriting. It eives 
such full information as is desired and needed by 
students of the drama. It is a complete record of 
plays produced in New Yoric and of all published 
plays and oooks and articles worth the while relating to the tech- 
nical side of the stage. Its reviews of current plays are analyti- 
cal, directed at their causes of failure or success. Its various 
departments are designed to help, in a practical way, those who 
accept playwriting as an art. it aims to gain the confidence^ 
respect and co-operation of all who love truth, who realize the 
responsibilities of authorship and production. It is impressed 
witn tile earnest purpose to be helpzul. and to validate the prin- 
ciples set forth in my book, ''The Analvsis of Play Construction 
and Dramatic Principle." In its special character it is unlike 
an^ other periodical that has to do with the stage. I shall make 
it indispensable to the student. 

WILUAM THOMPSON PRICE. 



SOME PLAYS OF THE MONTH TECHNICALLY 

CONSIDERED 

"Seven Keys to Baldpate." 

Here's a monstrus thing! a play in two acts — "Seven Keys to Bald- 
pate." It is enou^ to set all the blind bats of conventionality into 
a flutter. It has been years since the two-act play has disappeared 
from English dramatic literature. We are pleased to note Mr. 
Cohan's innovation, for it indicates that the author has exercised 
the freedom of common sense which characterizes the playwright 
who knows his business. He let the material dictate the treat- 
ment. Of course the customary division into three acts is a natural 
and convenient one, but it is not obligatory. But there is a further 
nicety and intelligence in the handling of this material, for the 
play has, in effect, a Prologue, two acts, with the curtain lowered 
twice to indicate the lapse of time, and an epilogue; the Prologue 
melting without visible cleavage into the action proper, and the 
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epilogue apprizes us that what we thought was the play was only 
an extravaganza of make-believe. Mr. Cohan» it is plain, writes 
plays by a process of thought (the definition of playwriting) and 
not by means of conventionality. No doubt alternative ways of 
solving certain difficulties were considered by him. He might have 
made the main action the dream of the novelist. He might have 
had the main action real, and not a concerted pretense, the novel- 
ist being satisfied to lose his bet, his experience of the night having 
furnished him with the material for the best seller. But first, 
before further comment or discussion, a brief suggestion of the 
story: A writer of "best selling novels" wagers with a friend that 
he can write a book of the kind in twenty-four hours, if uninter- 
rupted and in solitude. His friend provides him with a key, 
believed to be the only one, to an unoccupied summer inn on the 
top of Baldpate, and in midwinter. Six odier keys admit, at various 
times during the night, various other people, who come by stealth 
for various purposes, but for the most part, of a nefarious kind. 
He first meets a newspaper woman (to be his fate in love) sent 
to report his performance. The place has been selected as a ren- 
dezvous for a business transaction (spawned by politics) involv- 
ing the bribing of a Mayor in the purdiase of a railroad frandiise, 
and hither swoop various birds of prey. Two hundred thousand 
dollars, in two hundred thousand dollar bills, have been placed in 
the safe. Thieves came to get it. The novelist "gets the drop" 
on the first comer of the thieves, disarms him, is disarmed in turn, 
but at the end of the first act is holding them, at the point of his 
pistol, seated in a baffled circle, while the newspaper woman car- 
ries the money to safety. Of course she loses the money. Of 
course somebody gets it, and it all begins over again with new 
circumstance. The police captain, once it is in his possession, 
announces that he is going with it to Canada, and telephones to 
his wife to meet him there. The money is taken from him by the 
hermit (why tell you about the hermit, when you are going to see 
the play?) and thrown into the fire. Something has been happen- 
ing every minute, but a period is put to our laughter and uncer- 
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tainty by the arrival of the novelist's friend, who explains that 
these people have been sent by him to interrupt him in his work 
and go through their performance. The curious comment is made 
that Mr. Cohan has unfairly imposed on his audience by not letting 
them into the secret from the beginning. It is even proclaimed 
that he has "smashed" tradition and the recognized technique, 
defied dramatic law, and what not. Mr. Cohan is very clever, but 
he has broken no dramatic law. If Freytag lays it down that the 
audience must "always be in the secret," either he is not read 
aright, or, probably, he did not mean to be so sweeping Dramatic 
law is based on the mind, that is the intelligence, of the audience. 
The dramatist need give only that which is required to supply an 
action. Archer, in his book on playwriting, falls into some confu- 
sion on this very point. To be at ease in this matter, you have 
only to imagine how absolutely uninteresting, lifeless and without 
action the two acts of this play would be if Mr. Cohan had let 
the audience know that these characters were only playing a part. 
We recognize a certain nicety in Mr. Orfian's handling of this solu- 
tion of the action of the play. We are ill at ease in seeing at 
liberty and at play these familiar public and private rascals who 
should be in the penitentiary, and are relieved to know that they 
are not real rascals after all. Perhaps, strictly speaking, the two 
acts, as a pretended thing, is impossible. Perhaps we should be 
better satisfied if Mr. Cohan could manage to have some of the 
most offensive of the political and business grafters killed off, 
which would be entirely feasible, dramatically, in a dream. 



"The Smouldering Flame." 

The subject involved in "The Smouldering Flame" is a larfe 
one, for it begins with the primer of existence and is encyclopedic 
in its range, including Plato's "Republic" and many forms of ex- 
periment and actual practice. The question that Mr. Howland 
raises is not a wholly idle one, but it at least is in advance of the 
times. Mathilda Thomas's view of the matter, her tempera- 
mental journey and her one key to Baldpate will not be accepted 
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by any philosophy or sentiment of the moment. Here are the facts 
about Mathilda: She was reared by two maiden aunts in New 
England, with her natural emotions suppressed, until, at thirty odd 
she finds herself withered and undesirous of a husband, but with an 
unappeasable longing for a diild of her own. She visits the city, 
and experiences further desolate her heart in witnessing the pas- 
sion between her cousin and the man to whom she is engaged. 
He suddenly finds that he must postpone his marriage until his 
return from a business mission to a distant land, and consents to 
make a midnight tryst with the woman he is to marry. Mathilda 
sees her opportunity. She dissuades her cousin from ttie enter- 
prise, and substitutes herself, the deception undiscovered by the 
man in the dark secrecy of the encounter. Ten years later he 
visits her, neither at first recognizing ttie identity of the other, but 
presently tiie revelation is made that the boy playing about the 
room is the result of tiie one meeting. He for^ves her the decep- 
tion and also for having intercepted letters and bringing about the 
breaking ofF of the engagement in order that her secret might 
remain safe. Presumably he will marry tiie mother of his boy. 

Of course Mathilda is an impossible person. The author, hon- 
estly trying to relieve his play from all suspicion of being the 
exploitation of passion, has her ignore the existence of mere man 
except as an instrument. The holy trinity of father, mother and 
child, with love cumulative with the progress of life, does not enter 
her mind or her heart. Her disregard of the rights of humanity 
are monstrous. The climax of the action, when Mathilda took her 
positively last chance for motherhood, was, then, as monstrous as 
it was absurd. Its absurdity saved it from being a sensation, while 
the offense was mollified by the certainty that the play could not 
long remain in existence. It met a painless death at the hands of 
the Gerry Society. We absolve Mr. Howland from any sordid or 
sensational intent with the play. 

We have considered this play almost solely for one reason, 
namely, to exemplify the absurdity of the belief, upon which some 
managers consistently act, that "nobody can tell in advance whether 
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a play will succeed or fail." Has a manager no opinions or com- 
mon sense of bis own? Must it all be witb bim, "come seben, come 
eleben?" If be mistrusts bis judgment on tbe tecbnical side, sbould 
not a little experience teadi bim tbat wbile Tecbnique proper is 
tbe shaping of an idea and material, it involves every step in the 
making of a play, and that tbe value of the idea determines the 
value of a play? The responsibility and the process begin witb 
tbe inception of tbe idea. Technique proper cares no more for 
what is shaped than Nature, as Mathilda Thomas discovered, does 
for morality. Did be expect by any diance, that tbe play would 
create a sensation? A drama can be sensational (we do not mean 
shocking) only by bringing up some issue between right and wrong. 
In order to grip it must have something to grip witb. If this play 
bad bad anything significant about it, it might have aroused discus- 
sion; but it bad none. Its failure could have been foretold widi 
absolute certainty; and sudi foretelling could be bad of a larg^ 
proportion of the plays that some managers spend thousands of 
dollars on. 

While tbe present play is impossible, Mr. Howland has a sub- 
ject there (with 1,700,000 excess of marriageable and unmarried 
women in England alone) tbat cannot be disposed of by jesting 
criticism. He has shown capacity as a playwright, and it is not 
impossible for him to present his subject in revised form. 

"Who's Who." 

When we find ourselves at the play refusing to laugh witb our 
neighbor (a paying guest, and consequently an authoritative judge 
of values), or scowling at bis apptause, tbe savor of life is gone 
out of us. At all events, if you are not overcritical, you would 
hardly count it an evening lost witb "Who's Who" and reckon die 
play a failure. Moreover, a play on its first production often is 
unfinished, witb its possibilities undeveloped, with its equations 
not established, with additions and subtractions yet to be made. 
This, we think, is the case witb Mr. Ridiard Harding Davis's insub- 
stantial but entertaining comedy. Adverse criticism is unjust un- 
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less it explains causes of dissatisfaction and offers helpful solu- 
tions of difficulties. . We do not say diat diis has not been done ; 
but in any event sudi criticism represents critical impressions, and 
should not be disregarded by autiior, actor or management. We 
shall assume, then, just as everyone concerned should, that in some 
particulars the play is unsatisfactory. In what particulars? A 
sane manager and author should be eager to learn. If the deficien- 
cies are remdiable, and a new inspiration comes in a bit of re- 
writing,, why not set about it? The uncritical audience, still tin- 
critical, will be better satisfied; the applause will be greater, the 
laughter will be doubled, the life of die play will be longer. The 
story of "Who's Who" is novel, and the idea is prepotent: Lester 
Ford, having left his home in Massachusetts seven years ago, is 
now a cowboy on a randi in Arizona, under an assumed name. 
He is in hiding because he is supposed to be a robber and mur- 
derer. His horse and outfit had been stolen from him as he set 
forth on his adventurous journey, and an outlaw attempting to rob 
the Wells-Fargo Express had been killed and buried as Leater Ford. 
In the meanwhile his father had died, and the estate had been mis- 
managed by a lawyer, who now turns up looking for a man re- 
sembling Ford, whose picture he had seen in a motion play. The 
lawyer's scheme is to divide the estate with the substitute and at 
the same time cover up his own shortage in the accounts. The real 
Lester, without revealing himself, agrees to return witii die lawyer, 
but on the condition that he is to remain one day only. He is 
afraid of arrest and trial for the Wells-Fargo robbery. It is not 
easy for him to get away from the ranch. The proprietress of 
the White Hope Saloon, a persuasively determined person, is de- 
termined to marry the timid tender foot. He accomplishes his 
escape in an automobile, by a promise, a pretense and a ruse 
getting the gang of cowboys to drop tiieir pistols levelled at him. 
Arrived at home, he is to be identified by three men of die village^ 
a most amusing scene. A rival in love learns of die Texas affair, 
and, in the end, receives a telegram saying that the dead Ford is 
a good enough Ford, and that die man in Massachusetts is not 
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wanted. The fierce woman of the White Hope Inn, has followed 
Lester, but she is got rid of, and "Soapy Sam," our tenderfoot, 
can now lengthen his one day into years of secure happiness and 
prosperity. The play is not wholly insubstantial, but some of the 
facts upon which material parts of the plot and action turn are 
entirely so and are not to be taken seriously. A proper technique 
has regard to the facts, it matters not what the kind of play. The 
facts must be clearly established and must be reasonable, or if 
"unreasonable," must be accepted by the audience, uncritical as 
well as critical. The real trouble here is with the facts. Lester 
Ford never killed anybody, he was in no danger of arrest, he had 
no cause for serious apprehension in any event. If Lester Ford 
thought himself in danger, and the audience knew that he was not, 
the true situation would be there. Lester Ford, in trying to dis- 
suade the fierce female of the saloon from her firm purpose of 
marrying him (in the first act) had told her of the slab put over the 
dead robber, with the inscription, "Wells-Fargo Never Forgets." 
The later situation is sacrificed for a point, a laugh. The box ofiice 
makes a dollar and loses it later on in the game. It comes from 
the butterfly mind that flutterflies over superficial things. Again and 
again the reasonable action must stand aside for the making of 
trifling points. Lester Ford stipulates for one day at home. What 
was his main apprehension? That he would be followed by die 
flerce female or that he would be arrested for the crime he did not 
commit? The action is certainly not reasonable, or in a craftsman- 
like way, worked out on die latter hypodiesis. The circumstanoes 
with reference to his one day's stay are bungled. The facts are 
not clear enough or strong enough to justify Ford in making such 
a senseless bargain widi a corrupt lawyer as to divide the estate 
with him. An analytical review of a play cannot always solve m 
every eseential detail, but it may with some confidence suggest 
solutions and make an essay to explain why die uncritical as well 
as the critical are not unreservedly satisfied. "Who's Who" should 
not fail, but it should and can be made wholly satisfactory. 
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Kiss Me Quick." 
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Kiss Me Quick" (with its amiable and inviting title, as if of a 
canticle of love addressed to youth in the fulness of its tide) was 
heralded from Boston as possessing Shakespearian qualities, a 
single gram of whidi, we need not say, is priceless and goes far. 
The convocation of New York critical wisdom denied this— and 
more— and pronounced the play piffle. The result was that Mr. 
Bartholomae, author and producer, kept die play on "with money 
back is dissatisfied." It has been withdrawn. It is now res adjad" 
Icata. If Mr. Barttiolomae's revolt against criticism had suc- 
ceeded we should have had an exceedingly interesting 
paradox of affairs to consider. Even so, it is worth a 
word. The play gave ample evidence of capacity for 
thought and feelings, in the lighter vein, and ability for 
execution, but success was incomplete, and the penalty had to 
be paid. The failure was largely a case of tedmical misprision, 
carelessness in work, and, perhaps, the self-confidence of youtti 
not yet subjected to adversity and some of the hard lessons whidi 
the dramatic art holds in reserve for him who knows little, much or 
not all. What mig^t be called the Prelude to the play was a gem, 
Shakespearian, if you will. Such preludes or interludes of pleas- 
ing talk are at least of his method. Miss Helen Lowell may be 
assured that she will long be held in grateful memory by all who 
heard and saw her in these delightful few moments of their lives. 
If the Prelude had been restricted to personal conditions, and had 
not told of the play about to be unfolded, in which she was to appear 
first in the second act, it would have served a true purpose. The 
play proper really concerns the pretended falling in love of this 
rich, delightful, and perhaps too silly spinster with a strolling 
moving picture player, her reconsidering of his pretended proposal 
to her, and the trouble that ensued in unraveling the complication, 
the young man being betrothed and fathoms deep in love with a 
moving picture girl, whose blazing eyes of jealousy help to illum- 
inate the scenes of comedy. The prelude over, the play does not 
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begin. Instead of the play which has been promised — and whidi 
is never performed — we have half an hour or so of the rehearsal, 
on the grounds of our rich, delightful, romantic spinster, of a 
moving picture company. That is a little sketch by itself, but it 
has no relation whatever, in any true dramatic sense, to what has 
been promised in the prelude. The first suggestion of action sudi 
as makes promise of a play is in the desire of the girl engaged 
to the young man who is soon to be die pretended lover of the rich, 
delightful sentimental spinster, to spend a week in surroundings of 
luxury sudi as must be found in the home of the spinster which 
they can see nearby. The opportunity comes. In tihe rehearsal, 
the dummy of a woman's body is thrown under die wheels of an 
automobile, which, by mistake, happens to be diat of die nephews 
of the spinster. The favorite nephew is forced, in the drcumstanoes, 
or agrees after explanations to invite the troupe to the aunt's home. 
There is no adequate intimation of what die play is to be about. 
It is not about anything definite until die play is about half over. 
A complete and consistent action has been sacrificed to a Prelude 
wrongly directed in part and to a rehearsal of moving picture actors 
which becomes irrelevant by reason of its length. VThile much 
of it is trivial and puerile, the material is there, and the faults of 
structure are remediable. The material is too ^ood to be thrown 
away, but following the usual wasteful custom, no doubt it will be. 
Of course remedial faults should be seen before a play readies 
New York, the Argus-eyed, the pitiless, and, we think, unduly 
joyous flouter of the half-good. 
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Belasco — Girl of the Golden West. Novelized. Grosset, New 
York. 75 cts. 

Klein — Maggie Pepper. Novelized. Grosset, New York. 75 cts. 

Hauptmann, Gerhart — ^The Dramatic Works of; Author's edition. 
Edited by Ludwig Lewisohn. Vol. 2.' Social dramas: Intro- 
duction; Drayman Hensdiel; Rose Bemd; The Rats. Hudisdi, 
New York. $1.50 net. 

Rolt-Wheeler — Nimrod; a drama. Ladirop, Boston. $1.00 net. 

Strindberg — The (Confessions of a Fool. Small, Maynard: Bos- 
ton. $1.35 net. 

Grillparzer — Libussa. Trauerspiel in fuenf Aufzuegw; edited 
with introduction and notes by G. O. Curme. Oxford Un.: 
New York. (Oxford German series.) 

Sheridan — Goldsmith; The Rivals; The Good-natured Man. Ox- 
ford Un.: New York. 00 cts. 

The Yellow Jacket — In diree acts, illustrated with photos. By 
George C. Hazelton and J. H. Benrimo. Bobbs-Merrill : New 
York and Indianapolis. $1.00 net. 

Our Theatres— Today and Yesterday. Rudi Crosby DimmidL 
H. K. Fly, New Yoric $1.00 net. 

The No Plays of Old Japan (with a Preface by Baron Kate) — 
By Mrs. Marie Carmichael Stopes Gates and Joji Sakuti. Dur- 
ton, New York. $1.75 net. 
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Mackay, Frederick F.— The Art of Acting; embracing the Analy- 
sis of Expression and its application to dramatic literature. 

F. F. Mackay, New York, 17 West 42d street. $5.00. A 

notable book. 
Shaw— The Wisdom of Bernard Shaw; selected and edited by 

Mrs. Bernard Shaw. Brentano's, New York. Flexible leather, 

boxed. $1.00 net. 
Aristotle — ^Aristotle on the Art of Poetry; an amplified version; 

with supplementary illustrations for students of English. By 

Lane Cooper. Ginn, Boston. 80 cts. 
Oscar Wilde — ^A critical study, by Arthur Ransome. New edition. 

Kennerley, New York. 50 cts. 
The Joy of the Theatre — By Gilbert Cannan. Dutton, New 

York. 75 cts. 
The Woman Thou Gavest M&— Novel by Hall Caine. J. B. Lip- 

pincott, Philadelphia. A remarkable study of the life and soul 

of a woman. 



THE RECORD 

(In this department all the facts are given that are essential to a 
record; and we do not necessarily review every play» good or bad, but 
always those about which we may have something to say which we 
think may be of profit to Uie student of the dntma and to those 
directly concerned m playwriting, in production, and in the interpreta- 
tion of plays. Certain reviews are often deferred to a closer study 
of the plays.) 

September II.— "Who's Who." A comedy in three acts. By 
Richard Harding Davis. Produced by Charles Frohman. (William 
Collier, Paula Marr, Dorothy Unger, Grant Stewart, Edward Lester, 
Charles Dew Clarke, Nicholas Bumham). Lester Ford, who had 
disappeared from home, is living at a ranch, as a cowboy, under an 
assumed name. The mistress of a dance hall is determined that 
he shall marry her. In an attempted robbery of the Wells-Fargo 
express, a robber who had stolen his horse and trappings, had been 
killed and buried under his name. He is afraid to return home. 
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A lawyer in diarge of bis father's estate, needing a man to imper- 
sonate Lester Ford, has seen a moving picture widi a man in it 
who will serve the purpose. Lester agrees to return for one day. 
His identification after he returns and what happens furnish ttie 
comedy. Will he secure his fortune and escape trouble in one day? 
September 16.— Garrick. "Madame President." By Maurice 
Hennequin and Pierre Veber, adaptation by J. G. Levy. A dashing 
actress of musical comedy, giving a late supper at a hotel, is 
ordered out by the mayor of the town; without a convenient lodging 
place she goes to the home of the mayor, and, in the absence of his 
wife, takes possession; and in spending the ni^t there causes many 
complications. Produced by Charles Dillin^am. (Fannie Ward.) 
September 16. — Century. The Aboms open die season of opera 
with "Aida;" the season to be of thirty-five weeks. In addition to 
the English, operas will also be sung in Italian, Frendi and German. 
September 1 6. — Liberty. Robroy, by De Koven and H. B. Smith, 
revived. (Bessie Abbott and Jefferson De Angelis.) 

September 20. — Lyric. "The Escape." By Paul Armstrong. A 
young woman of the tenements, advised by an ambulance surgeon, 
escapes a marriage with a brute arranged by her parents; she finds 
prosperity in an ignoble life, but mindful always of the advice of her 
friend of earlier days, leaves that life, and as a nurse, is found 
by that friend, whom she now consents to marry. In the meanwhile, 
a sister who had married the brute she ran away from, dies miser^ 
able. A not unworthy play, not pleasing always, but with a purpose. 
September 22. — Manhattan. Sothem and Marlowe, in "Much 
Ado About Nothing," begin an engagement in which they produce 
"Macbeth," "Taming of the Shrew," "Merchant of Venice," "Romeo 
and Juliet," "Hamlet," "As You Like It," "Twelfth Night," "And 
If I Were a King." We note with pleasure their continued and 
rightful prosperity. 

September 22.— Astor Theatre. "Seven Keys to Baldpate," 
dramatized by George M. Cohan from the novel by the same name 
by E. D. Bigger. (Wallace Eddinger.) On a wager a novelist, 
in uninterrupted seclusion, is to write and complete his manuscript 
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in twenty-four hours. The place selected is an unoccupied inn on 
top of a mountain, Baldpate. He is supposed to have the only key 
to it. It develops that there are six other keys, for, from time to 
time, during the evening, there enter an adventuress, a woman 
newspaper reporter, members of a gang of grafters and political 
swindlers, and a hermit who finds it to his purpose to figure as a 
ghost as one of the features of the inn. The gangsters come for 
$200,000, in one thousand dollar notes, to be used to bribe the mayor. 
The novelist has exciting experiences, at one time disarming the 
thieves, at another disarmed by them. He secures the money and 
gives it to the reporter, who loses it; it is recovered, and the police 
official is about to run away with it to Canada, when it (stage money 
only) is thrown into the fire. The novelist is also about to be 
charged with a murder. The man who has wagered with him 
appears and reveals that the characters were all sent by him to carry 
out a joke. In the meanwhile, the novelist has his story. Reviewed 
in this number. 

September 22. — Knickerbocker. "The Marriage Market," musi- 
cal comedy in three acts, adapted by Gladys Unger from German 
of Brody and Martos. Music by Victor Jacobi — additional lyrics 
by Adrian Ross and Arthur Anderson. Produced by Charles Froh- 
man. (Donald Bryan, Venita Fitzhugh, Moya Mannering, Carroll 
McComas, Guy Nichols, Reynolds.) According to custom, an 
auction (marriage mart) is held at a cowboy camp. Tulare Teddy 
(Bryan) bids in the daughter of the millionaire, who thinks it a 
joke. He follows her on her father's yadit, and is so engaging 
that he wins over the girl and her father. Incidental characters and 
stories afford the entertainment, which, widi the customary inci- 
dents of a comic opera, is successful, and put forward with Mr. 
Frohman's efficient manner. 

September 22. — Winter Garden. New version of "The Passing 
Show of 1913," with Anne Dancrey. 

September 23.— Forty-eighth Street. "The Smoldering Flame." 
By W. Legrand Howland. Produced by F. Ray Comstock. (Fer- 
nandu Elisou, Osmond Tearle, Maude Sinclair, &c.) Matildt 
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Thomas, in die thirties, tiving with maiden aunts, who have re- 
pressed her, is pining away, as a qnnster, in the hopelessness of 
ever having a child of her own. The Doctor telb her that she 
must many. That is not so easy. On a visit to the city, she prevents 
her fashionable cousin from a clandestine meeting at night with 
her fiancee who is about to go on a journey of several years, and 
subsitutes herself in the dark. Ten years later, die fiancee of the 
cousin, never having nuuried, visits her as a specialist, under 
another name. The boy playing about is his and hers. Situations 
to no purpose. 

September 24 — Fulton. "Shadowed," En^idi melodrama of 
criminal life. By Dion Calthrop and Cosmo Gordon Lennox. Cal- 
throp is a grandson of Boucicault. Produced by James Forbes. 
Frisco Sal, fleeing from complications in San Francisco, is followed 
by a detective to London, whom she saves, &c. 

September 25. — Lyceum. "The Younger Generation." By Stan- 
ley Houghton. And "Half an Hour," by J. M. Barrie, a one-act 
play. Grace George in the Barrie play. 

September 25.— Irving Place. ''So'n Windhund." 

September 27. — Princess. Five new one act plays: "The Bride," 
by William Hurlbut; "The Black Mask," a tragedy of Northern 
England, by F. Tennyson Jessee and W. H. Harwood; "The Eternal 
Mystery," by George John Nadian; "En dishabille," by Edward 
Goodman; and "Russia," a tragedy from the Grand Guignol. After 
a public rehearsal, the third and fifth plays announced above were 
withdrawn, and "Felice" and "A Pair of White Gloves" substi 
tuted. 

September 29.— Empire Theatre. Charles Frohman. "The 
Will." By J. M. Harris, in three short acts. John Drew as a man 
in three periods of his life: in early manhood, just married; the 
same at fifty-five; then as a millionaire, at sixty-five, hardened. In 
each period a different view of charity and life. "The Tyranny 
of Tears," by Chambers; a revival. Mr. John Drew in both plays; 
Miss Mary Boland in both plays; Miss Laura Hope Crews in the 
Chambers play. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF DRAMATIC PRINCIPLE 

AND METHOD 

CHAPTER XXV. 

Episode (Continued). 

. The tendency toward the episodic, or, as may be said, freedom 
although the episode exists in it, and is as old as the drama itself. 
The greatest modem master of episode was, perhaps beyond 
question, James A. Heme, the author or "Shore Acres." His theory 
was that Treatment was the most important part of playwriting; 
and by treatment he meant as much freedom from Plot as possible 
and as large freedom as possible for the play of character, in- 
cident and emotion. In my opinion, he failed with "David GriflBths" 
because he neglected a distinct Proposition and permitted his 
Plot to be too discursive. He made his Plot episodic, something 
which we have pointed out as perhaps impossoble. In "Shore 
Acres," he pushed his theory to complete success, furnishing one 
of the most remarkable plays, with reference to Treatment and 
Episode, ever written. But his Plot was compact and good in 
every way. 

Two of the episodes in this play are simply wonderful pieces of 
constructive art. The first one, where Uncle Nat himself cooks the 
Christmas turkey, Helen, his pet neice, hovering about him help- 
fully ; the second scene, the dinner itself, with a number of guests 
who are merely incidental and have nodiing to do with die Plot. 
But they belong to die scene, and die scene has to do widi die 
Plot indirectly. If it had not been for diat dinner, if the sea captain 
had not come to that dinner, Uncle Nat would not so readily have 
found a means for die flight of Helen with her lover. Helen goes 
off. by arrangement, on his vessel, and in the next act we have die 
lighthouse scene, objected to by some as melodramatic, but con- 
ceded to afford tme and padietic drama. The scene juadfled itself 
by its humor, and it always had a connection* in a general way» 
with the main action. It kept it in solution, diat is, in mind, until 
a definite tum came in the main Action. Everything about the 
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iKeoe is episodic. Old Joel comes in to borrow Uode Nafs old anny 
rifle, brmmig with him • wee bit of • solemii girl* the diiighter 
of his own du|fiter who had nm away» (as Helen is soon to do)» 
and who has never been heard hum agvn, among the lest; as tfie 
Germans say, Verdoibent Gestorben* The fiscts are bronglit out 
by Uncle Nat's incidental (episode) qu e s t i o nin gi. How solicttoas 
is old Joel lor the litde one, to whom he is a mocherf Silting down 
in front with her, he feeds her ftom the bountifinl provision on 
the plate brought by Helen, while roars of laugfhler are evoked by 
his manner of doing it and by his own diqMMtion oT the sqMuvgos. 
What has it to do with the Action? Why, he hMB in his arms flie 
reminiscence of the lest one; the shadow of Hden^s possible fatore. 
The scene keeps np solution of the main Action in its own way, 
and has abundant present Action of its own. In leavmg the room 
with the gmi, the gmi explodes, and in hasty confusion he seizes 
his little giri, dangling her head downwards. Out of what depths 
of fancy comes the g^rruloos deaf old man with the tin ear trumpet? 
It is magic of episode and the episodic. These people had to be; 
why not have them at die dinner party if the gathering served its 
dramatic purpose besides? 

This wonderful play of Action, emotion and character begins 
and ends with what fairly may be described as episode; what is 
done throughout is "a coming-in beside.'^ The incident and die little 
happenings and the qualifying, and illuminating clauses are all 
touches of nature, those love taps of the artistes if I remember 
aright, with a little tot sitting on the ground playing with pebbles in 
the sand; a farm laborer enters, knocks at the door, makes some in- 
quiries, first with a passing notice and word directed to die little 
tot, and the incident of the inquiry over, a short scene, after whidi 
the mother, from the door, seeing that ttle child had fallen asleep» 
comes to it and gadiers it fondly in her arms and retires. The 
play ends widi Uncle Nat locking up tile quiet house, all lights 
are out but the candle in his hand as he slowly mounts the steps to 
bed, a smile of ineffable content on his lips. It is all action, eith^ 
concerned with development of the mam action directly or in- 
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directly, and always action even if to be classed with minor action.^ 
There is a short but animated scene when the farm hands retttnti 
from work; die moment of rest spent in kicking a foottuill, whidi, 
bounds on die stag^ followed by them; shouts and challenges to^ 
comparisons of strength resulting in a wrestling match in which 
Sunny Jim, old as he is, comes out victorious, and Jim DumpS; 
accepts defeat lau^ingly and laughed at. Could there be a 
better illustration of episode dian where die children, in dieir ni^t^ 
shirts, about to be kissed to bed, chaff Uncle Nat, are chased aboutv 
by him and caugjbt up in the air at last by the strong, friendly^ 
hand? VThat is better episode dian Uncle Nat's untying of die 
boxes and wrappings of the wonderful presents of his providing^ 
(out of die hoardings of his government pension) ? Little diinks*. 
Uncle Nat of die audience filling every seat in the house, widi 
moist eyes, and standing back of the last seated row, peering over^ 
to catch all that goes on on the stage, while silence, breadiing wid^ 
suppressed sympathy, listens all intent. The main action is carried> 
along with die minor action, and die little notes mingle in harmony ■ 
with the broader ones; and all because die tricks of art are com- 
bined with the tricks of nature in this work of Heme's. If it were, 
all mere art, certain of these episodes would be too complicated to. 
describe or to be effective, but everything is held well in hand and- 
comes from the material. The threads were all diere in his hand, 
dyed and assorted before he wove them. Here a diread of story, 
there a thread of sentiment; again a diread of character, and so^ 
on until the work is done. 

Who does not welcome true episode? VTho is not repaid by the^ 
notes that linger? Who does not follow a sentiment that drops intO; 
almost silence and dies away? There is more in die drama than^ 
riot and clamor. 

We get atmosphere by episode. Comedy is chiefly provided byv 
it. And often enougjb the episode affords die turning point in die^ 
action just as the dinner in ''Shore Acres" leads to die climax of' 
the love affair of Helen — everything, in fact, converging to a focusv 
by reason of diat dinner. 
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It is not only by this use of episode that the action is broadened, 
but it is by the treatment of the material and of die scenes that 
the charm is spread. Heme attached the utmost, the main im- 
portance in playwriting to Treatment. These illustrations of Treat- 
ment should give ample explanation of what is meant by Treatment. 
Under other heads we shall elaborate the idea of Treatment; it 
does not concern episode only. It means making your points. It 
is secured from the material, and involves all the principles; it 
provides for a play that expansion and retraction wbidi is a neces- 
sary part in the structure of a steel and iron bridge, for example. 
The same thing is found in nearly all mechanical contrivances. 

The episode is the exact opposite of situation. This is something 
for situationmongers to ponder. For the most part, it matters not 
what may be the form of the play, the bow must be unbent some- 
time in the action. There is constant need, if not for episode, for 
the episodic. You want to keep the Plot in solution all die time, 
but you still more urgently want to divert the mind from too close 
an application to Plot, to make people forget Plot. For instance, 
it would have been Plot indeed if the captain of the sailing vessel 
had been invited to the dinner by Uncle Nat for the very purpose 
of effecting what comes about so naturally. It is enou^ that he 
comes naturally, or is introduced in such a way that no one in the 
audience or among the characters suspects his function later on. 
We shall demonstrate that very nearly everything of value in the 
material can be introduced and made use of by the expert dramatist. 
The episodic is the Indirect, and prevents designs and art from 
being detected. 

The Indirect and, if anything more comprehensively, the inci- 
dental involve the episodic. Thus, incidental business can be 
brought into play. There is no actual need that Helen's father 
should make his appearance leading the horse from the stable to 
the water trough. It is not a mere bit of realism ; it is detail, cir- 
cumstantiality, the incidental, the episodic, the bringing ''something 
in besides." 

Authors have heretofore relied perhaps too much upon the actors 
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to introduce business for the broadening of the action. We have 
warned against thinking in business, and that warning holds. With 
Heme the substance, the occasion for the Business was in his mind 
before the business was thought of. 

We shall close the discussion of episode for the present, remind- 
ing you that the guiding principles are that the episode should be 
incidental and subordinate. If the episode has a connection, as a 
real one must, it has a sufficient finality of function; if you intro- 
duce characters from whom something else is expected, and have 
an incompleteness not met by the action of the play itself, it is 
false episode. 

CHAPTER XXVI. 

Scenery. 

The arrangement of the scenery or the locality of the scenes of 
action for the Acts is one of the first things fixed in the preliminary 
scenario. While, in the process of construction everything remains, 
in a manner, plastic, the locality of the scene is not often changed, 
but remains a fixed quantity. This does not mean that it is accom- 
plished ofFhand and without thought. It is e^ovemed, as we shall 
see, by certain principles, and very often great difficulty is experi- 
enced in accommodating the action to a single spot. If Scenery 
were anything more than a subordinate part of a play, if this sta- 
tionary thing could supply progressive action, Action being a con- 
stantly changing thing with every moment, then plays could be 
written by means of the paint brush and the carpenter's hammer, 
and the manager could dispense with the playwright — almost. A 
play is made up of various and varying ingredients, however, and a 
spectacular play may rely for its success more largely upon its 
scenery than anything else in it. Thus, a panoramic play would 
have its Plot serve mainly for the pretext for the unfolding of a 
series of pictures. It may be that it is material and that eadi act 
requires a panorama of a city; that may be the object of the enter- 
tainment, accompanied by ballets, specialties and topical songs; but 
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Tlie locality is the gm idea to rninMHirug A pisf has iti Where, 
its What, its Wheo aad its Hov. The scene, thea, has a oiaterial 
beariog oo the actioiL If it b to be a ynui n e pfaif , if it is to be 
of the soil, hmnan detub withoitt ooniber bekaig to the locality. 
There aie soiall roots awl tendrils which sediL their ooorishment 
deep down in it. There is nothing in a drama ttiat can be considered 
small. When yoo are densing the sce ne r y, ttiat is the most im- 
portant thing for the moment In fiziiig it, yoo get it out of die 
way, and dien yoo are free to think of the not most important 
4 thing. The very fact that it is comparatively limited in its ose, re- 

iquires that it be selected for its c o m p rehensiveness of impression. 



I 1 It is a part of your material, and the more yon know of it, die better. 

The play comes to you goicrally widi its sce ne r y ready made; it 
should be a matter of course from your study or knowledge, and 
yet it requires none the less careful selection and consideration. If 
not familiar with the scenes of locality, you will miss verity, and 
the characteristic details, and a play is made up of details. The 
importance of locality is so neglected in some plays that we do not 
see at once where the scene is laid. Never leave the discovery to 
the program. I have seen a play of West Point, where you could 
not tell whether it was in America, much less at West Point. 

The matter of locality involves technique, but it is more a matter 
of common sense. It is technical when you have to determine upon 
the locality for the common meeting ground of characters by a sys- 
tem of intelligent compromise. Playwriting is made up of com- 
promises. There are cases where certain happenings would be bet- 
ter served by a difTerent setting. In such cases, technique requires 
us to supply the reasons and the naturalness for the scene, which, 
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at first blush, would seem to require two scenes in two localities, for 
instance. Again, we encounter the technical warning against too 
many scenes. In reaching a decision, as in all compromises, the 
less important things must yield to the more important. The action 
and the human emotions come first. This protects us from writing 
too much by means of scenery. We want just enougjh, and not an 
ounce more. The more changes of locality you have, the less 
effective will be the action. Up to a certain period, the English 
writers were lacking in the technique of locality. Such ignorance 
on this particular technical principle never existed for one moment 
among the French. Not in a single successful and important play. 
This inordinate shifting of scenes has been sufficiently discussed in 
the chapter on Scenes. 

The locality often aids the action of a play by suggesting details 
and treatment. Examples of this are the schoolroom scenes in 
"Nathan Hale," Mr. Clyde Fitch, and Tom Moore, by Mr. Burt 
Sayre. The entire comedy was suggested by the locality. With 
other opening scenes, the treatment would have been different. 
The inestimable quality of humor was procured by means of the 
locality. It was natural enougjh to decide upon the sdioolroom, but 
it is easy to believe that the locality suggested the scenes and treat- 
ment. 

So essential may the locality be to the action that it may test 
your skill to yield to it. If the essential tiling be a mountain, and 
it will not come to you, there is no way of dodging it, you must 
go to the mountain. It is not always easy. Without being more 
definite at this point, it is enougjh to say diat the choice of locality 
must not be slurred over. Consider it a problem; think over it 
with reference to the action; do not determine too hastily. It is 
easy enougjh to have the home of wealth luxurious or the home of 
poverty sordid. The stage manager will attend to diat for you, but 
do not burden your play with the unnecessary. As said before, the 
action and the properties determine the matter of principle. There 
is no principle involved in having a different set for each act. It 
is often a decadence from true art. Let your scenery be essential 
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to the action, and not be controlled by mere ornamenution. The 
decoration of the stage, the boxed interiore, and the beantifnl ex- 
teriors of die present stage are proper, and are becomhig a more 
and more important adjunct to playwiting, bnt the playwright most 
hold matters in hand. A scene tiiat is absohitely effective, is better 
than a dozen merely or mainly decorative ones. 

I have rererred in die "Technique" to the active part diat the 
blasted mountain top takes in "Faust" as produced by Henry Irving. 
Tith present facilities, the tendency is to connect die scenery more 
closely widi die action. In this direction, note the signalling from 
the top of die mountain in "Shenandoah." It is somewhat difflralt 
here to make a distinction between scenery and stage effects, a 
subject that more properly comes under the head of stage manage- 
ment. But in no case ^ouM the author wholly surrender his judg- 
ment. It takes many people to make a play. Yon conld easily, for 
instance, turn over the matter of costuming to the costnmer; but 
an author who has not informed himself about the proper costumes 
runs a risk in doing so. The painter of scenes will undertake to 
supply all the architectural points, ruined castles, "rocky passes," 
deep woods and more or less ready-made conveniences, and he 
knows much more about these things, in a general way, than any 
author, but do not always and wholly surrender to him; and above 
all, never surrender to the stage manager, particularly as to the 
structure of the play or the elimination or re-arrangement of lines. 
Keep your hand on your play. This is not advice meant for the 
amateur, but for the professional who knows. No man has any 
right to direct in this matter who does not know the scenery and 
every detail of what he is writing about. 

The progressive tendency of the drama is toward novelty and 
trudi, and away from conventionality. The conventional writer is 
always one vho writes at second hand; and scene painters can be 
conventional, as welt as any of the other craftsmen connected widi 
the making of a play. 

Mr. Clyde Fitch has this point of excellence, that his scenery, in- 
cluding the arrangement of interiors, is always new. He has die 
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hanging of Nathan Hale take place in an orchard in bloom. Nature; 
in its renewal of life, is joyous, and Nathan Hale comes to die in 
his springtime of life. Has not the scenery, in this case, a part 
in the tragedy? So much of the scenery is now built up on the 
stage that we can no longer confine the term "scenery" to the 
painted canvas. A part of the scenery being made "practicable," 
the tendency is to utilize it in the action. In "The White Heather" 
a moor is represented with sheep passing over it in the midst. 
Clouds now float across the dcy by means of the moving picture 
machines, and even whirlwinds and simoons are so pictured on the 
canvas. The moon may hide her face for a moment for the lovers, 
or murky clouds may race madly in the storm. This is certainly 
scenery. The last two scenes in Mr. Belasco's "The Darling of the 
Gods" is entirely scenic by the means indicated; the first scene 
depicts Mostly figures floating down a streaiti, the Heavens and 
the Hells; the second "over the clouds," "tfie first celestial Heaven." 
This is, so far, the furthest advance made in this direction. 

There is hardly anything in the present growth of the stage that 
the author cannot demand, at least, as a challenge to the skill of 
scene painter, electrician and stage manager. It follows, then, that 
you write also by means of the scenery, and that your conception 
of it should be definite. That it has a bearing on the action is such 
a matter of course that it may seem like insisting upon a common- 
place, something that everyone, the veriest amateur, knows. But 
it is a part of the art of playwriting which may be slighted from the 
very reason of its obviousness. I have recently read an excellent 
melodramatic version of Jean Valjean, in which the author neg- 
lected every opportunity for refinement and beauty, particularly in 
the scenery, but also in the action. Such complete sordidneos 
would ruin any play. The liking of New York audiences for tapeli- 
tried walls, silks and satins, is to be deplored, for it is an indica- 
tion of decadence, but squalor, misery and dirt are not commonly 
associated with the best graces, refinements and aspirations and 
decencies of life. The opportunities of the drama should be with- 
out limit; at least, they should not be restricted to the doings and 
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associations of the rich; otherwise, such a powerful play as "The 
Veavers" would be excluded. 

A scene should have the appearance of nature and life, not of 
artificiality; consequently, when there are two mediums used, the 
effect is not satisfactory. In "King Henry," as produced by Richard 
Mansfield, the cut profiles of soldiers, in battle, were confronted 
widi actual combatants down front and mixed with the pictorial 
semblances; a real warrior, Henry V confronting a thing of paste- 
board. In the same way, painted spectators furnish small illusion. 
An advance has been made in this particular in the production of 
"The Suburban." The grandstand, in the back, seems peopled with 
an animated throng, and the device of waving handkerchiefs and 
movin^ parasols and figures produces an illusion that is very ef- 
fective. Certain panoramic effects are possible in which we cannot 
discover where the real and the simulated begin or end. But usu- 
ally the unity and the effect are destroyed by the employment of 
different means, just as if you were to interline this page with 
writing in ink, or if you added canvas sails to a painted picture. 

The moving panorama is not always successful, especially where 
it is clumsily contrived, and the flapping canvas makes a mockery 
of substantial things. It answers very well for the approach of 
land as a background to a vessel at sea. A great improvement was 
effected by Mr. Neill Burgess in his contrivance for making horses 
appear and actually be in rapid movement with a moving panorama 
to correct the really stationary position of the speeding horses. 

The importance of the appropriateness of a scene, and the fact 
that you may not get the effect from it that you should get, leads 
to the advice to give much thought to the selection and locality 
and its details. It is in the set scenery that we encounter the 
closest limitations of the stage. The novelist contends that he 
is much freer than the dramatist because he can change his scene 
at will. If you number the changes of scenes of locality in any 
ordinary novel, you will note that they will run into the hundreds. 
This is no doubt an advantage to the novelist's form of art. It 
may also be an advantage that within a few lines he may speak 
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of a marriage and the birth of a child, widi any other infinite 
detail he may care to use. But there is no need to quarrel with 
the novelist any more than there is to boast of greater freedom 
over the painter or sculptor. All forms of art have their limita- 
tions. But the novelist's advantage as to scenery is not open to 
comparisen to the means used by the dramatist. In scenery the 
dramatist deals with a substantial thing, and he can reproduce it 
in every detail so that there shall be a uniform impression. No 
description can do that. To have sixteen changes of locality in 
a play is dangerous. Besides, the dramatist has to do with finer 
material than external things — the heart of man. A novelist 
has nothing whatever to do with external things except as the 
imaginatio is involved. The real importance of a play is in 
inverse ratio to the tons of scenery it has. 

There seems to be something contradictory in the fact that 
some plays may be effectively produced without scenery, as the 
production of 'The Merchant of Venice" at West Point cited in 
the "Technique." Here it would seem that the environments would 
be absolutely essential. Characters are formed for their asso- 
ciation with the actual topography, modified by the architecture 
and many things involving habits and point of view of life. The 
mountaineer could not well do without his altitudes and perspectives. 
The cotton field is the conventional expression of Southern life, 
and, in short, many actions could take place in but one locality; 
and certain characters and moods of thought are to be found there 
only. The value of scenery, then, must be based on principle; 
there should be no room for discussion as to its general use. On 
the contrary, we are reminded that until the time of Garrick Mac- 
beth was costumed as a British General, and that the scenery must 
have been no less inappropriate, while it is clear that scenery in 
the time of Shakespeare was hardly regarded. The modem custom 
is certainly an advance over these primitive methods. Without 
Scenery there is a different technique. With Scenery, tfie drama 
becomes less "literary," more economical in the use of words and, 
in being contracted, becomes widened, and gets closer to the nature 
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of the drama as well as to nature itself. It is one of die many falla- 
cies concerning the drama that much must be left to die imagina- 
tion of the audience. Little or nothing should be left beyond the 
control of the author. Therein consists, in good part, Unity. 

Scenery, then, is very important. It must be regulated by prin- 
ciple. It should be the author's care. Scenery which looks too 
paint)* is detestable. It is as bad as that other detestable thing, the 
appearance of **acting." Naturalness should be the aim. Certain 
forms lend tfiemselves to the effect of illusion better than others. 
Thus, we find Henry Irving selecting stone structures and wide ex- 
panses for exteriors. Of course, it is die task of the scenic artist 
to get the effects desired. Gauze curtains are used, at times, to 
soften the appearance of paint, but diere is artifice in this which 
makes the effect fall short of nature. At die best, the imagination 
is asked to be indulgent. What, then, supplies the deficiencies? 
Not the imagination but the action of the play, the human interest. 
That is the real gauze that makes it possible for us to forget that the 
scenery is painted. 

Certain scenery is just as essential as certain scenes, and abso- 
lutely necessary to the truth. 

In a way, the scene painter, just as the sta^e carpenter or the 
stagemanager or the actor, is a part author of a play. He is not 
to be disregarded. Each one of these co-workers contributes some- 
thing to your play. It is the business of each to specialize his 
activities and knowledge. It would not be to the purpose to ^o 
into any description of the methods of this scene painter, the 
mechanical part of his work. When a play is in process of produc- 
tion the scene painter prepares and submits models or sketdies. 
The author of authority should keep in touch with everything. 
The aim now is to attain perfection. If a room in the Waldorf 
Astoria is to be represented, no cheap imitation will do, but the 
rounded pillars of marble and all the decorations must be accurate 
and illusive. This chapter only aims at supplying the principles 
regarding scenery which should govern the author. And it mainly 
concerns exterior scenery, for scenery involving mechanical effects, 
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can be best treated under the head of stagemanagement. To sum 
up, for (he present, a few of the principles which govern scenery: — 

1. In a real play of action, acting is more important than 
scenery, for Scenery is a condition and not an action. But it is 
of vast Importance as an economy, and in that way, is concerned 
with the new technique of playwrigting. 

2. It should be more than a general impression, and, when pos- 
sible, be made a specific part of the action. Thus, in a play whidi 
I have written, "Old John Brown of Harper's Ferr>'," which I 
mention purely from the reason that it furnishes me the readiest 
ilhistration at hand, there is a scene in which the old negro over- 
seer of the place, waits for his master by the roadside, in order to 
ask him for the liberty which he promised him when they were 
boys together and played together in the woods and field. He has 
a particular reason to ask for the fulfillment of diis promise because 
of having been lashed by the white overseer. There is a long 
discussion between master and slave. The old negro refers to the 
woods, which are painted on the drop. He speaks of the fertile 
fields, every inch of which he has tilled for his master's prosperity, 
and we see the smiling prosperity before us in the field laden with 
the shocks of wheat gathered for the threshing. We also have 
before us the smiling valley in the distance with the fort at Harper's 
Ferry in view, many details of the scene having a direct bearing 
on die conditions and the action of the play. The master's house 
is seen in the distance, we having had an interior of it in the first 
act. This is connecting die scenery widi Ae Action. A general 
view, without these details, however beautiful, would fall short in 
value. 

3. The empirical professional writer or the veriest amateur 
migjht diink of diese tilings, this use of the scenery, but this chap- 
ter ur^es you to give the most careful consideration to die scenery 
and its dramatic use, just as tiie one matter upon which you are 
working is always die most important thing at the moment. 

4. That certain scenes of locality are essential, and that tlie 
aedoA must be bent to them ; this may not always be easy, but it is 

playwriting. 
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5. Thtt Scenery for the sake of Scenery » alxMninable. 

6. That too many dianges of aceoea of locality enfeeble and 
destroy tke effect of tfie action. 

7. That the day of dieap scenery » past; but that coat as nrach 
as it may it is "dieap" if tawdry, painty, artificial in elTect, too 
general in ita nature, and not speciflcally appropriate, or if it ovef^ 
loads the play. 

8. That you must edit your scenery, and permit no photographic 
accuracy to destroy the deaired elTecta, althougfi you must main- 
tain general features. Make it a part of your wotk on a play. 
If you want a certain effect, make your spedflcations and do not 
accept a conventional substitute. You are writing the play, and 
not the scenepainter. At the same time, remember that he is a 
specialist and will better your instructions. In fact, except for very 
special details, he will be able to submit something better f6r the 
purpose than you have in mind. But a word to the wise, watch your 
comers. 

Because of the success of certain open air productions and of 
plays without scenery, some people profess to believe that scenery 
is unnecessary and diat a production is better without it. It 
would be as reasonable to believe ttat plays would be better with- 
out proper costumes, or without a reproduction of any of the ex- 
ternal essentials of the period of the play. It would deny all prog- 
ress on the part of production and of playwriting itself. It would 
take away from the dramatist the means of communicating to die 
audience in full what he had in mind. He could convey no pictures 
of his own. His play would have no unity of effect, and the action 
of his play would be practically reduced to the invisible or spiritual 
part of it, and would be without shading or trudi or consistency to 
facts. One might as well believe that words are unnecessary and 
that pantomine is sufficient. In its finality this absurd process of 
reason applied to play production would destroy the very definition 
of the drama in almost every part of it. 

Mr. Ben Greet's work is educational, but in the nature of a 
fad. I do not question, however, his sincerity and he is doing mudi 
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good at colleges and among people who are studying the stage both 
with reference to history and to principle. My attitude toward 
Shakeq>eare is that of reverence for his genius, but it falls short 
of worship and of recognizing him as infallible. His genius had 
limitation. The produdng stage art of his time had very great linK 
ftations, and the world is not going to be governed by those limi- 
tations. I do not know, but I doubt very mudi if Mr. Greet 
actually plays every line in Shakespeare Uterally and after the 
manner of the original production. Some of the plays would be 
abominable and not effective at all. I do not mean to say that the lit- 
erature of any of Shakespeare's plays is abominable, but that the 
literal production of them is not as effective, it matters not what it 
may have been in his days. The greatness of Shakespeare i» 
apparent in that he can be accommodated to the modem stage. 
The literary and historical side of plays does not interest me sa 
much as the technical. I am looking for pure principle all the time. 
A man may study the literature and history of the stage for ft 
lifetime and get nowhere in so far as playwriting is coiicemed. 
The greatest possible harm that could be done to Shakespeare 
would be to forbid a modem producer to adapt his plays to the 
modem stage. Certainly Shakespeare put his scenery into his text 
— as far as that is possible — but he did that because he did not write 
with particular reference to the limijtation of the stage of his day. 
He was not conventional. There are many writers of tfiis day 
who in writing a play never see nature at all, but are thinking of 
the limitations of the stage. I would counsel every dramatist not 
to picture his scenes according to the stage point, but according 
to the natural picture in his mind— tiie thing itself. Of course 
the trained dramatist knows the limit of his stage, and would n^t 
be apt to go astray in having nature in his mind. Shakespeaie 
wrote from nature in exactly the same way and tfiat h^ plays can 
be adapted to the present stage is the happy result. It is a part pt 
his immortality. I am always preadiing the supreme relative im- 
portance of the human side of plays. I have always, derided the 
futility of over elaboration in scenery as a means to an end. ^ti^U 
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properly used scenery denotes progress. Scenery helps us to see 
Shakespeare's scenery as he saw it. At any rate» it is a perfectfol 
legitimate use of scenery to play him with scenery. 

CHAPTER XXVII 

Scenario. 

Scenario, as the name implies, is the arrangement of a play 
into Its scenes. The dictionaries give it as a preliminary sketdi of 
the Plot. This is too general, for while, in a sense, it is pre- 
liminary and often subject to change, the aim is to make it as 
absolute as the plastic nature of the work will permit. It is meant 
to serve as a pattern in the manufacture of the product. It repre- 
sents an amount of labor and thought compared with which the 
execution is small. It sets limitations and boundaries to the play 
itsetf, the acts, the scenes, the dialogue. It fixes locality and time, 
establishes ttie Plot and all the working functions of the play. 
When you have completed it you are sure of the play and not tiefore. 

You have proceeded from tfie general to ttie particular and by 
constant experiment have satisfied yourself that the scenes work 
Hke cogs within each otter and that die working model works. 
We hear of inventors and mechanics working for years upon a 
model. Before they can secure the investment of capital in their 
venture iRMch may be of such importance that it will revolutionize 
an industry, (hey must satisfy all concerned that it is practicable. 
He must ih^t convince himself. He may be sure of his tiieory, 
only to fail again and again until, perhaps t>y resuming some 
net^ected bit of reasoning, he may discover the need of a little 
screw or some new revolution. Why are you under any different 
ifUigaitfons from this inventor? Would any man expect to devise 
irtl the intricacies of a modem printing press by an inspiration? 
dr at a stn^fle sitting or offhand ? Do you think so ligfitly of your 
work? Are you a supreme being who diinks it unworthy of him 
to descend to the processes of thought required of the be n efac to rs 
of ftie woild? 
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After a certain time given to the study of the material of your 
play and its possibilities, you begin the preparation of a scenario. 
If you begin writing without this metfiod in viev you are merely 
accumulating material for a scenario or a play, consequently many 
a manuscript which an author thinks is a play is merely material 
for it. Again, we must distinguish between notes for a play and a 
scenario. It is not even necessarily a scenario if it merely has the 
look of a scenario, being divided into scenes. Nothing is right in 
the drama unless it is ri^t. It is not a scenario unless it works, 
unless it contains the plot, unless the scenes are in Sequence, 
unless it is governed by Cause and Effect, unless the Action is 
there in perfected theory ready for elaboration by means of further 
detail. It cannot be loosely constructed, for if it has ten thousand 
little disordered details it does not answer to the definition. A 
condensed and working scenario will give die results and object 
of each scene, the turn in the plot and the action. They are the 
general details of a larger kind. It is enough that you get these 
turns in the order in which they come, in which the action is to 
unfold the plot, which is the larger Action. One must be as sure 
footed as a mule. 

There are various kinds of scenarios, from the bare, but abso- 
lutely definite outline entirely intelligible to the author alone, to 
an expanded descriptive scenario for his own further use, and in 
which he has set down every possible detail and to which he may 
have occasion to add little or nothing in the actual writing out of 
a play. A scenario prepared for the manager must be written 
with reference to him, just as your own scenario is written with 
reference to yourself. 

The scenarios which we have drawn from the printed plays by 
way of exercise represent what the authors prepared before begin- 
ning the writing of a play. Some of them cost hours and days and 
months. You don't suppose a man writes his play first and then 
makes a scenario of it, do you? It is true that if you have written 
a play, apparently one of value, let us say, you can ascertain 
whether it is a play or not by reducing it to a scenario. Its short- 
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comings will be speedily revealed. It is an absolute test. But 
no one who understands the art would think of "writing" a play 
first and then preparing a scenario for his own use. 

It is amazing how the inexpert will deceive themselves in this 
regard. They mistake a little preparation and a few notes for 
the process of work which involves a scenario. We have called 
your attention to the difference of this sort of thing from a real 
scenario. The mere process of irregular thought does not accom- 
plish the result of complete readiness for writing. Why is it that 
people will attempt to write plays without scientific preparation? 
Are you inclined to sneer at the term scientific? Is not the painter 
scientific when he makes his sketch in crayon? Does not the actor 
think out his part before acting it? Some going so far as to 
measure distance by inches on the stage. The scene painter and 
the carpenter have to submit sketches. The stagemanager marks 
his manuscripts in black and white, in arrows and curves and direc- 
tions at every point, leaving no movement unprovided for, and 
yet the presuming, rash intruding inexpert feels the lofty freedom 
of the wild animal, the untamed and fiery spirit of him ! He alone 
is under no obligation to common sense or art. 

The architect of the Arc de Triomphe in the Champs d'Elysees in 
Paris made eighty sketches of his plan, dissatisfied with each one 
until he had obtained what he wanted, improving on each, realizing 
step by step, toiling constantly, his ideal. 

No great orator, no man worth listening to, thinks of making an 
important address without having made out his scenario, by the 
outlines of which he is guided. It may be full or meagre, but it 
indicates his line of argument or appeal to the imagination or 
emotions or reason; he has his plot, his division into Scenes, his 
Action and his Episodes. It is the only way in which he can give 
his mind to details while on his feet; his fancy has freedom to 
operate; he can poise himself like the eagle with outstretched 
wings; he is filled with a sense of self-security, and free of appre- 
hension and nervousness; he can give and receive that magnetic 
influence that comes from community of feeling and oneness of 
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mind with an audience. He knows what he is going to say, and 
he will say more than he has actually prepared perhaps, but 
happily and within bounds as perhaps he would not have done with- 
out this lifeline to hold by. His excursions of fancy, and his epi- 
sodes are thus bom under the true inspiration of the moment. The 
"Impromptu" play is as awkward as the "Impromptu" or unprepared 
speech, unless it is like Beecher's sermon, upon which he said in 
reply to a questioner, he had been working for forty years! Think 
it out first! That is drama! That is oratory! The man who in- 
vented the watch, its levers and escapements and jewel bearings, 
the magician who devised the sewing machine, the reaper and the 
binder, the cotton gin, the steam engine, thought it out first, eh? 
Or did he do it offhand ? 

You gain freedom and self-confidence by getting the larger details 
out of the way first. It is a foolish delusion that you "cannot write 
or think until you have pen in hand, that the idea flows from the 
end of the pen only." This may be, to a certain extent, the case in 
writing of a less exacting nature than the drama. Will your ideas, 
your dialogue in drama, for instance, be the less restrained or flow 
less freely if in large measure you know beforehand what you are 
going to say? That is writing; the preparation of a Scenario is 
not writing, but construction. If it were not necessary to impress 
you with the folly of this infatuation, this idiocy of the premature 
impromptu, no time would be wasted on it, but it is a serious fault 
of the inexpert, the sure token of the untrained mind, and it must 
be corrected at all hazards from the beginning. It would not be 
out of place to institute comparisons that would convince the arti- 
san in all forms of work. Do you know how long it takes an archi- 
tect of some great building to make out his plans, with >pecifications, 
where he has to estimate the strength of Material and relative 
values, aesthetic as well as concrete? Months and years. 

If you are not willing to spend the requisite time on the prepara- 
tion of your plan and specifications you will never become a play- 
wri^t. 

If you do not get this habit of mind, your work will proceed 
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with the same oonfnsion of the public speaker who is so mudi 
occupied with what "to say next" that he cannot think of what to 
say at the moment. How can you, if you write from the point of 
your pen, ttiink of the line at the end of ''your pen" if your best 
thou^t is given to something ttiat is to come after a while? 

No— all your miscellaneous ttiinking must be done larg^ely tiefore 
hand ; and die values and die arrangement of a structural kind must 
be fixed before you reach "die point of your pen." The real artist 
has an idea already in his possession whidi he is executing, and is 
not blindly groping at this stage of die work. If a man's mind is 
not already disordered when he tries to grapple in die wrong way 
with innumerable disordered details in writing, it will soon become 
disordered. Besides, playwriting is not "writing" at all. 

Stop for a moment and imagine the absurdity of the idea diat 
one writing oflThand, trying to write the play at one time with every 
little detail, does more thinking and does it more rapidly dum the 
one who has given months to thinking out the very point die other 
one is trying to do in a minute ! The real playwright does infinitely 
more diinking than he who attempts the impossible, for writing a 
play without previous thought is the impossible. You may write 
parts of a play in that way, but not a whole play. 

With each point added to the Scenario the play is taking shape. 
We dispose of one difficulty after another. There is a method of 
thought and a method of work. The advantages of Method by 
means of the Scenario are eminently practical. A play is made up 
of details, and if we did not have some method that enabled us to 
manage the details we would be overwhelmed with them. You 
have not done with detail until you have constructed and written 
to the end. At the first step, in the Proposition, we subordinate 
the complement of the Proposition. The subordinate Proposition 
is a detail. The premise, the cause of the Action, and the result 
are details, for the one is dependent on the other- The story or 
Proposition is the detail of the Theme. When you finally arrive 

at the dialogue fresh detail will occur to you as you write. 

(To be Continued.) 
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THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF PLA YWRITING 

The School was established in January, 1901. The first, any- 
where, to undertake systematic training in playwriting. Its success 
was immediate, and has been uninterrupted. The adventure was 
generally looked upon as an unheard of absurdity, but encourage- 
ment was not lacking. The first circular contained as patrons of 
the School: 

Daniel Frohman, Klaw and Erlanger, Joseph Brooks, Paul M. 
Potter, A. M. Palmer, H. A. Du Souchet, Horace B. Fry, Ben Teal, 
Lawrence Reamer, Edward F. Coward, Henry Watterson, W. H. 
Crane. 

There had been lectures on the drama here and abroad; the 
revision of plays by professionals was not uncommon; the nearest 
approach to teaching was a class which I had for a year or so at the 
Academy of Dramatic Arts; but this was the first systematic aca- 
demic training, with a course requiring exercise work, enabling 
students to pursue the study of the art from the beginning. 

The original circular gave considerable space to a discussion 
of the fallacy that one can be bom a playwright, requiring to know 
nothing that anybody else could teach him or that his "instinct" 
did not tell him. This no longer requires discussion. That the art 
of playwriting can be taught is conceded by every intelligent per- 
son. The most effective thing said on this point, immediately after 
the establishment of this school, was said in a lecture, at Prince- 
ton, by Henry Irving: "You may be the mightiest genius that ever 
breathed, but if you have not studied the art of writing for the stage, 
you will never write a good acting play." Undoubtedly there are 
many ways of studying the art of the stage, but it has been demon- 
strated and recognized that this School affords a helpful and prac- 
ticable means. The first circulars of the School set forth two 
maxims, also, that were incontrovertabie : "What can be learned 
can be taught," and "Any art can be taugjit." Playwriting is an art; 
it can be learned; consequently, it can be taugjit. Ail opposition 
to these contentions is a mere splitting of hairs. 
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The SuPERsnnoN Against TsACHiNa 

Undoubtedly it was a snpeisthiaiL We qieak of it in the past 
tense. It was an amazing snpeistitian. Iliere seems to be no 
mord of any time when there were not schoob of painting and 
music. The dramatic art is distinctly an art as painting or music. 
It can be taugjit as they are. In a certain sense nodiing can be 
taught ; but in the sense that everydiing is taii|fit» playwriting can be 
taught. Any one who knows an art can teadi it if he will take the 
trouble and if he has the faculty of formulating what he knows. 
The sordid thing is not in teaching it, but in keeping it to one's 
self. The art of playwriting is the only art in the world whose 
possessors have had the audacity to daim as a purely individual 
thing and with secrets which nobody, by any possibility, could impart 
to others. This very flourishing pretense has had its effect on all 
who have wished to learn. Nearly everybody seems to want to get 
it by some kind of stealth. They seem to think diat it would be 
a shameful thing to confess that they had learned anything from 
anybody about the art. This is not so in the learning of painting. 
Consult any handbook of painters, and you will see it recorded 
with pride that the most distinguished painter learned his art from 
some one else, less distinguished or more distinguished, as the case 
might be. All the great musicians of genius speak of their teachers 
with gratitude and affection. But not so the pUiywrigJit. He gets 
all his knowledge directly from a divine source, from "instinct," 
from aptitude. None of the great painters or musicians, we are 
safe in assuming, had any less instinct or aptitude than the play- 
wright, yet they felt the need and value of training. The sdiools 
test your instinct or aptitude. We undertake to do more dian a 
school of painting or music does. No school has any responsibility 
for your instinct or aptitude until it ascertains your Innitations or 
possibilities. 

The Prejudice Against Correspondence Schools. 
In many cases, no doubt, diis prejudice is justified. A corres- 
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pondence school with a mere scheme for making money has no right 
to an existence. That the correspondence method in teaching is 
practicable, however, is beyond questioning. It is practiced by the 
greatest universities. Even where one is a resident student at a 
university, what is it but the correspondence method when the 
instructor gives out exercises to be reported back in written form ? 
The university extension method has absolute recognition. Cha- 
tauqua has a system of undoubted value, and serves thousands of 
people who could not otherwise be reached. In fact, it is the only 
way to have one's teaching widely disseminated at a very inconsid- 
erable cost. The thoroughness of the method used in this school 
by weekly correspondence in exercises will be explained in another 
section. 

The Origin of This School. 

This School was not established, primarily, for sordid or com- 
mercial purposes; its origin and history is natural and simple 
enough. After a number of years spent as playreader for Mr. A. M. 
Palmer, a position held not for its profit, but almost solely because 
of its opportunity for the unremittting study of dramatic prin- 
ciple (my 'Technigue of the Drama" having been published), it 
became plain to me that many very capable people were groping 
in the dark in the absence of more definite and satisfactory infor- 
mation about dramatic principle and methods. In ''revising" man- 
uscripts submitted, immediately it became apparent that arbitrary 
correction was of little or no service to the individual. With a man- 
uscript technically faulty at every point, without the slightest evi- 
dence of any conscious knowledge of the art of playwriting, it 
became a matter of teaching the art and not one of revising some- 
thing that could not be revised. Capable people could be helped. 
Incapable people, wasting their lives in hopeless effort, could per- 
haps be made to realize dieir own incapacity by dieir incapacity to 
master the art, and after having gained a realization that playwrit- 
ing is an art and then finding tbst tbty could not write successful 
plays, they would turn their abilities, whatever tbey migjit be, to 
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sotnething in whidi diey mtj^t succeed. Moreover, the establis 
ment of a school would afford the opportunity for a more tfaorouj 
research into dramatic principle and method dian had been giv< 
to it, at least, in the way of making such a study public Tlie 
was positively no such text-book as exists in the otter arts. Tl 
method of tte study in view of such a text-book offered a new poi 
of attack. The examination of tte immature, tte imperfect, of fal 
dramatic syntax, of tte natural tendency of tte inexperienc 
toward undramatic expression, opened a way for tte devising ol 
means of instruction not to be found in tte books on tte dran 
A course in dramatic writing was possible, and dramatic training 
the kind had not been accessible to tte student. This fact is inct 
trovertable; it covers tte ^ole case. The establishment of i 
School was a matter of common sense, and it admits of no possil 
derogatory comment. All idea of incidental profit in such 
undertaking became naturally subordinate. To have it a schei 
for making money would defeat its purpose. Sucli a school shot 
be as unsordid as the teaching in any univer»ty, whetter endov 
abundantly or meagrely. Unreserved assistance had to be giv 
to every student. Such has been the consistent mettod here. I 
one penny of financial interest in any play by a student has e^ 
been sought, asked, demanded, or exacted. Not one line of cla 
has ever been made to a part in authorship. Thus, tte Schi 
has been distinguished from commercial enterprise, and has nc 
been in the class of the usual correspondence school; it has b( 
that of a university, as free from commercialism as the work 
Brander Matthews or George F. Baker. It expects and demand 
like recognition. The course has been completed, but when 8 
additions have been made, it will remain in tte use of tte sch< 
The extent of the course and tte unreserved individual service 
students would not be entertained by tte purely commercial sch( 
The work will presently be more restricted, more selective, i 
attention will be confined Urgely to those who prove ability to wi 
plays; and tte enlarges will be more in accord witt professio 
rates. No advance that tte School may make in extending its w 
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will render it less helpful to him who wishes to make a study of die 
art from the beginning. 

Mr. G. p. Goodale, The Detroit Free Press, 1901. 

I see in the establishment of The American Sdiool of Playwrit- 
ing a most promising factor in the development of our drama. Mr. 
Price is a practical dramatist. It is true that of late years he has 
chosen to devote himself exclusively almost to the formulation of 
dramatic principle; but seventeen years ago his first play, "The 
Old Kentucky Home/' was produced with success by Mr. Marc 
Klaw, as his first independent venture as a manager, with Effie 
Ellsler as the star, W. H. Thompson and Archie Boyd in the cast, 
and Ben Teal as stage manager. His whole work for the last ten 
years has been in the nature of playwriting, the analysis of plays 
submitted to him by managers and others. His work has been 
confidential, and he has regarded it as only incidental to the study 
and formulation of the drama. 

But the essential and noteworthy thing is that Mr. Price, having 
first occupied a field, has aimed at doing something that has never 
been done and never attempted, the complete formulation of die 
principles of the drama and methods of work. I know something 
of what he has already quietly accomplished, and I am confident 
that his 'Technique," in its final form, will be accepted, wherever 
the drama is practiced, as a most remarkable achievement. It is 
upon these later results that Mr. Price bases much of his teaching, 
and the young man who places himself in his hands will be fortu- 
nate. If Mr. Price has preferred this work to the writing of plays, 
it certainly has not diminished his capacity to teach. 

Such a school is so entirely new that it is natural it should en- 
counter perverse misunderstanding. How can any fair-minded 
person, for instance, imagine diat he professes to be able to turn 
out playwrights as if by madiinery? Of die many scholars few 
will succeed, but these few should reward him. He is not under- 
taking to direct the whole destinies of the American stage, or to act 
as mentor to the few established dramatists. He is beginning to 
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help at the bottom. He should have die co-operation or good 
wishes of every dramatist, manager and intelligent citizen. 

Mr. Price's school — which is a public matter more than a private 
— is needed, and the Free Press is with him heart and soul. 

The Complete Course in Playwriting. 

This course is designed only for those who are willing to give 
a year to diligent and systematic study of Dramatic Principle and 
its Application, laying aside all writing of plays of their own, so 
far as the schooling is concerned; in other words, making the train- 
ing preparatory to playwriting of their own. Plays already written 
by them will be read, and if they are within measurable distance 
of form and success they will be taken up. A special concession 
will be made in favor of such earnest and sensible and capable stu- 
dents: They shall have a year of attention to their plays, when 
they do begin to write, without further charge. The School's fur- 
ther compensation for its collaborative work on a successful play, 
under this arrangement of the additional year, will be left to the 
student. Our object is to help those who will help themselves and 
who will make public acknowledgment that playwriting is an art 
and is taught in this School as such. Of course, we can teach 
only those who can and will learn. This is the Course as far as it 
may be described: 

For Reading Study Only. 

I. ''The Technique of the Drama." 287 pages. Published by 

Brentano's. (1892.) 

II. "The Analysis of Play Construction and Dramatic Principle." 

320 pages. This volume, sold at $5.00, has been withdrawn 
from publication, and is now reserved for the use of the 
School. Its chapters are sent out, in t^e weekly mail, in 
pamphlet form only. This book is a reformulation of dra- 
matic principle, and in no sense a repetition of "The 
Technique." 
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III. "The Philosophy of Dramatic Principle." The companion 

volume of "The Analysis of Play Construction," in pam- 
phlet form only, to be withheld indefinitely from publica- 
tion in book form. 300 pages. Its chapters will be sent 
out, in the weekly mail, in printed pamphlet form; or the 
student may have it, as published complete in Volumes I and 
II of The American Playwright. 

IV. "Why Plays Fail;" (several hundred pages); another volume 

that will be withheld from publication indefinitely, procur- 
able by students only. This set of pamphlets analyzes sev- 
eral hundred plays, failures or successes, done in New 
York within the last ten years, plays by Ibsen, Shaw, 
Pinero, Thomas, Jones, Klein, and indeed plays by every 
dramatist of the present. 

Exercise Work. 

V. Examination Questions. These are based on a study of "The 

Analysis" and analytical reading of plays. One week is to 
be given to the assiduous study of one Principle at a 
time; Theme, Material, Proposition, Plot, Division into 
Acts, Division into Scenes, Action, Sequence, Preparation, 
Business, Objectivity, Indirection, Mere Life, Scenario, etc., 
etc. The lessons are in printed pamphlet form. 

VI. The Answers by students corrected (if necessary). 

VII. Answers to Examination Questions prepared by myself, in 

which the application of the Principles is illustrated from 
scores and scores of plays, and in whidi additional aspects 
of each Principle are discussed. 

VIII. The Course is conducted by weekly correspondence, the mail 

going out from die School each week with die promptness 
required by die schedule. In addition to letters required 
for correction and discussion, diere is a Supplementary 
Letter each week on the principle involved in the exercise 
of the week. 
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XIII. The Collaborative Rerisioo of origiBal pfaqps written by Ac 
student himself. 

The Time Required. 

The mailing schedule is so arranged that all of the above readies 
the student, week by week, in 52 weeks. Every ei ercise required 
of the student is also worked out by the School and sent to him 
during that time. It is not required that every play exercise be 
worked out. A selection from diem may be made by the student, 
inasmuch as the few which he may select for exercise work may 
be required to be rewritten many times, until per f ec te d. If the 
student has not, at die end of die year, finidied aU these exercises, 
and wishes to do diem, he can take his own time after the end of 
the year. 

Terms of Payment for the Regular Course, $10.00 a month tor 
one year, in mondily instalfanents. 
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Our Fellow Students — Results. 

The first pronounced and profitable success by a student was 
made by Thomas Dixon with "The Clansman;" the second wiA 
"Lincoln," by Benjamin Chapin. Others have followed, of whidi 
note will be taken below. 

From Mr. Dixon. 

Nov. 11, 1905. 
My dear Mr. Price:. 

Thanks for your letter of congratulations. It is for me to diank 
you for invaluable aid as my instructor in the tedinique of play- 
writing. 

I learned more from your course in one year dian I could have 
gotten in ten years unaided. It is new, not found in books, thor- 
ough and practical. The student who neglects diis course is miss- 
ing the opportunity of a life. I could never have written **The 
Clansman" without the grasp of its principles. Our association has 
been an inspiration to me from the first. 

Sincerely, 

Thomas Dixon. 

From Mr. Chapin. 

The Lotus Club, 
New York April 13, 1906. 
Dear Mr. Price: 

The study involved in your Course has been of inestimable 
value to me. When you finally publish your sheets in volumes 
it will be universally recognized that you have extended the 
boundaries of technical dramatic principle and have revealed the 
secrets of the workshop for the first time. Your Course is worth 
the while of any man who can be brougjit to realize that througji it 
he can save years of labor. It is distinctly not a matter of compila- 
tion with you. You have been creative and recreative. 
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m 

I take great pleasure in writing this to you and in acknowledg- 
ing your generous letter of congratulation on die success of my 
play, "Lincoln." 
With the highest respect and gratitude, I remain, 

Sincerely, 

Benjamin Chapin. 



Mr. Bronson Howard on "Lincoln." 

New York Dramatic Mirror, April 7, 1906. 

Bronson Howard, who attended die premiere performance of 
"Lincoln," at the Liberty Theatre, said yesterday in an interview, 
that the play is a stroke of genius and that diere is not a dramatist 
in England or America, not Pinero or Jones, who could have writ- 
ten a play of equal merit upon the theme which Mr. Chapin has 
chosen. 

"The underlying principles of technique have been followed widi 
marvelous effect," said Mr. Howard, "and never have I seen an 
audience respond with more enthusiasm than at the close of the 
third act, when Mr. Chapin, in the role of President Lincoln, read 
the news of the victory of Gettysburg. The points to be adversely 
criticised are so slight that they are hardly worthy of mention. 
"Lincoln" is not a series of disconnected stories, but a remark- 
able drama, unlike anything else yet produced in American dra- 
matic literature. 

"Mr. Chapin had a formidable task to perform when he made 
the interpretation of Lincoln's character the main issue of his 
drama. To make Lincoln predominate and still keep unbroken any 
important law of the drama is what Mr. Chapin has accomplished 
with complete success. I cannot see how technique, so called, 
could be carried further without injury to the play. A true inter- 
pretation of Lincoln transcends the playwright's art. It is for 
this reason that I believe Mr. Chapin has performed a task which 
no experienced dramatist in the English speaking world could ac- 
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complish. It has, therefore, been truly said that he has attempted 
the impossible and accomplished it triumphantly." 

Two versions of this play were produced in New York, but the 
demand for Mr. Chapin's platform version of it induced him to con- 
tinue his impersonation apart from the regular stage. The play 
should be, and no doubt in good time will be, cne of the most 
valuable possessions of the stage proper. The difficulties in giving 
it dramatic form were very great, for it was essentially a study of 
character, filled with episode ; but Mr. Bronson Howard's statement 
about it was genuine and true. It was a technical achievement as 
a play, and his impersonation of Lincoln is an inimitable achieve- 
ment. 



cA PLAY CONTEST 

The Pittsburgh Gazette Times offers a prize play contest, manu- 
scripts to be received up to midnight of February 1, 1914. The 
prize is $500. It is interesting to note that the competition is to 
be local : ''Those competing must have resided in Allegheny County 
for at least one year prior to September 1, 1913, or have been 
registered as a student in an educational institution in Allegjieny 
county for one year prior to the same date." An interesting stipu- 
lation is that manuscripts must be written on paper of about the 
same stiffness as note paper, not over fifteen inches in length or 
twelve inches in width; and must be delivered to the Dramatic 
Editor of the Gazette Times flat, not folded or rolled, postage pre- 
paid, with stamped return envelope addressed. No dramatized 
novel will be accepted. Production guaranteed. 
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ahould read 
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direction, etc., by prominent writers and actors. Profusely illus- 
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never been subscribers, 60c. for three months. 
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postage must bo added on yeariy subscriptions. 
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Children of Destiny 
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somely printed copies, 
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cond of the undersigned. 

I consider this play the best 
I have ever written, both as 
to t«chniqne and romantic in- 
terest, and can conscientious- 
ly recommend it to students 
of the drama. 

SYDNEY ROSENFELD, 
1482 B'way, New York. 
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A WORD TO THE WISE AND A HINT TO 

THE FOOL. 

To know every detail, to gain an insiglit into each 
secret, to learn every method, to secure every kind 
of skUl, are the prime necessities of success in any 
art, craft, or trade. No time is too long, no study 
too hard, no discipline too severe for the attainment 
of complete familiarity with one's work and com- 
plete ease and skill in the doing of it. As a man 
values his working life, he must be willing to pay 
the highest price of success in it — the price which 
severe training exacts^ — ^Ebunilton Wright Mabie. 
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I HE AMERICAN PLAYWRIGHT is devoted to the tech- 
nieal diBCOSsion of plays and playwriting. It ffives 
such full infonnation as is desii^ and needed by 
students of the drama. It is a complete record of 
plays produced in New York and of all published 
plays and books and articles worth the while relating to the tech- 
nical side of the stage. Its reviews of current pUys are analyti- 
cal, directed at their causes of failure or success. Its various 
departments are designed to help, in a practical way, those who 
accept playwriting as an art. It aims to gain the confidence, 
respect and co-operation of all who love truth, who realize the 
responsibilities of authorship and production. It is impressed 
witn tile earnest purpose to be helpful, and to validate the prin- 
ciples set forth in my book, "The Analvsis of Play Construction 
and Dramatic Principle." In its special character it is unlike 
any other periodical that has to do with the stage. I shall make 
it indispensable to the student. 

WILLIAM THOMPSON PRICE. 



SOME PLAYS OF THE MONTH TECHNICALLY 

CONSIDERED 

"Indian Summer." 

Mr. Augustus Thomas has never written a play in which his 
qualities, estimable and rare, have not given it distinction. In 
common with his associates, we hold him in affection and acclaim 
his abilities and the eloquence of his spoken words widi a hearti- 
ness that has no reserve. We praise no man for the sake of his 
good will, and with him there is no need, for he is a friend, partic- 
ularly in his own profession, of every honest man who has work 
in hand. We say this much, however, in order to emphasize our 
friendship at the outset of an analysis of his latest play, "Indian 
Summer." We say analysis— not criticism. The spirit of criticism 
may be unfriendly, that of analysis never so. 

The story of the play is this: An artist of middle age, who has 
spent many years of Bohemian life in Paris, has returned to 
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America, and is now» with a fellow artist, occupying a bungalow 
on Long Island. He is painting the portrait of a girl with whom he 
has fallen in love. She is engage to another man, but presently 
renounces him, avowing her love for our artist, with at>solute and 
naive frankness, finding her own way down the pathway of love 
to meet his unspoken affection. Twenty years before this time, 
in order to save a friend, a preacher, he had assumed the paternity 
of an illegitimate child, a boy. This man, this friend, this preadier, 
now dead, was the father of this girl. She knows nottiing of this 
history in any way. The boy has grown up, is now in the American 
Navy, has always harbored hatred of his putative father, and is 
intent on revenging the wrongs of his motfier. He has slain a 
man who traduced her, has escaped arrest, and presently appears 
in his quest of revenge. The rejected lover of the girl puts oflScers 
on the trail. The boy, fleeing from them, drops through the sky- 
light of the bungalow, is shot by the pursuers. In the end the inno- 
cence of the artist is made evident, and he takes possession of the 
happiness that has come his way. 

The play fails. It does not grip. Could it be made to grip? 
We think so. The fault is not that this is the love of a man of 
forty-five. Do not men of that age love, and have they not a 
right to love? Is John Mason, by temperament and manner, dis- 
qualified from playing such a human, such a reasonable role in life? 
Certainly not. The fault is in the play. 

The first thing for a dramatist to do, in considering his material, 
is to measure its possibilities, and then to exhaust them as far 
as he can. The capacious mind, as well as the smaller mind, can 
fail of its obligations to the material. There is more than one 
play in the given material, and in each one of the possible plays. 
there are alternatives of treatment which would serve to provide 
still other plays. If he fails to strike the true center of that mate- 
rial, falling short of the possibilities, he may have his pains for 
nothing. He may have attached too much importance to minor 
elements and have neglected that which would give the play life 
and reasonableness and feeling. He may have missed the sympa- 
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thetic element completely. Drama is based on emotion, above 
everything else. Analysis of the material, as seen in the play, at 
once suggests the general idea of it, that a man, in what may be 
called his later youth, has his affair of the heart imperiled by the 
consequences of an act of* generosity in his young manhood, and 
reaches happiness upon proof of his innocence. General as this 
statement is, it contains the three parts constituting the logical 
proposition; but, when developed into plot and action, it is wholly 
unsatisfactory and unsympathetic, in that the girl, in recognizing 
his innocence, must realize the shame of her father and the con- 
sequent smirch on her own name. Upon an analysis of the Facts 
in the material of and for this play, it will be found that Mr. Thomas 
has mistaken some of the facts and omitted others. Of course, 
in speaking of Material, we mean that Material provided by the 
processes of Mr. Thomas' mind. The play is original, of course. 

Here are the real Facts in this material as we see them. It was 
not the girl's father that John Mason saved by assuming the puta- 
tive paternity of a child. It was not the husband of the girl's 
mother, but that mother's brother. Do you know how a sister 
can love a brother? A husband can forfeit the love of his wife, 
while a brother will hold his sister's heart, whatever he may do, 
however wayward and erring and unfortunate. Every brother? 
Perhaps not, but we have our brother for our story. The father 
of the girl is dead, it is true, but we do not think he was a preacher. 
Our information is that he did not corrupt the girl. He was a most 
worthy man. A preacher, the head of a family, husband and father, 
guilty of such criminality before God and man, is too despicable 
to enter into the precincts of this play, designed by Mr. Thomas, 
after the manner of his manly instincts, for the impression of purity 
and wholesomeness. No, the preacher who committed this act of 
folly in his youth was never married. We state that positively. 
He was the brother of the mother of this girl. John Mason was a 
devoted friend and companion, and cared more for the reputation 
of his friend than he did for his own. He was young at the time 
and took life easily. The offense charged was venial at that time 
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(except ill the cue of a preedier), but iaddeotally it ouiy be 
mentioned that it will not be regutled as venial when the feminine 
movement shall have readied its rightful authority. John Mason 
had no thought of marrying. He did not know love, attaching no 
importance to it as a possibility leading to marriage, until now, 
mature in the experience of the emptiness of a life of celibacy, 
his heart goes out to this girt. He had been pure in his habits, 
and the knowledge of his real diaracter, added to die knowledge 
of his generous sacrifice for the brodier, had made flie mottier of 
the girl his warm friend and devoted admirer. There was every- 
thing to kindle in him passion and hope and tender love, sndi only 
as a man of forty-five can experience. The youth knows nothing 
of its depths. While there was a certain romanticism about his 
love, and while he did write a poem to flie object of his love, and 
play it in the gloaming on the piano, it was proved more substantially 
in certain scenes about whidi 1 am credibly informed. It is not 
a fact that a publisher offered him a large sum for die song. This 
kind of proof that it was an artistic piece of work is not to the 
purpose. The girl in the case, while she never babbled of die 
eugenic marriage, had her ideal of manly purity, consequently, 
when the boy comes with his charge, our badielor, molten in love 
and secure in hope, is in danger. That is the turning point of die 
whole play. As it all actually happened, that was not all. There 
were checks and counter-checks in the affair. The action was kept 
in solution better than it is in the play. There was more suspense 
and anxiety and emotion, involving more people. The situation, as 
it really happened, was that the mother of the girl, i^o had so 
long kept safe the memory of her brother, was now reluctant to 
the surrender of the blameless reputation of one so dear to her. 
It was a question for a while, you may be sure, whether or not she 
would accept the smirch on the family; whether or not she would 
stand in the way of the happiness of her daughter and of the man 
whose innocence and goodness and purity she knew. 

The exciting and dramatic incidents in which the boy is pursued 
and finally slain happened just as Mr. Thomas depicts them. We 
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have no writer who turns the dramatic trick with more ease or more 
certainty than Mr. Thomas. 

In writing a play one must ascertain all the facts. He may not 
have occasion to use them all, but in the process of thougjht, he 
will gain many clues to the proper action, and he will exclude die 
unsatisfied questionings of an audience. It were well diat certain 
facts were more definite in the play. Did John Mason settle a 
sum on the boy's mother, suflBcient for the boy's maintenance ? Or 
did the real father, the preadier, the girl's mother's brother, do this? 
If no provision was made for the boy, why not? Was either John 
Mason or the brother of die girl's mother able to provide at die 
time? Our best information is that John Mason was able at the 
time, gave an adequate sum of money, he being the putative father 
and having a sense of decency about him, and then forgot all about 
it. For that reason, the intrusion of this half-forgotten history is 
a surprise to him, something fraugjht with infinite danger to him. 

In the play, John Mason having made the sacrifice for the father 
of the girl, it is impossible to ward off the impression which intrudes, 
that he is marrying his own daugjhter — or something to that effect. 
It takes away the idea of the virility of this old bachelor, whose 
principal merit now is that he is, presumably, a painter of the first 
class, and a superlatively good talker. The impression is not con- 
veyed that he is a man who had "never with unbashful forehead 
wooed the means of weakness and debility." Of course it is not 
necessary to trace this point, but certainly some of the circum- 
stances about him should be better developed. 

Mr. Thomas is something of an insurgent. He is not alone in 
his rebellion against the conventional. Arnold Bennett seems to be 
in rebellion out of stubborn, wilful ignorance, and some of the 
fundamental things of the drama. Mr. Thomas knows. He is not 
a man to work without theories and conviction. We think, however, 
that he, with other insurgents, will find that certain boundaries and 
methods of the drama are fixed and cannot be enlarged. Of the 
great insurgents, Ibsen and Shaw are distinctly conventional in 
technical procedure. To be "bond and yet free" is one of the many 
paradoxes of the dramatic art. 
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At Bay. 



Mr. Scarborougjh, the author of "The Lure," has a success with 
his second play, following his first one, with an unexampled and 
cheerful celerity, with something that is dramatic, theatric, and 
generally properly prepared for pungent purposes. We applaud 
"At Bay/' while we write, with both hands. Here is something ttiat 
only the old grey foxes (an honored tribe to whidi we referred in 
a review of *'Peg o' My Heart") can do and do do, Dodo. The novice 
commonly fails with his second play, not always finding out by his 
failure that he has something yet to learn, but letting the public 
find it out for him. This success is all the more remarkable in that 
we had been led to believe that Mr. Scarborou^ was a guileless 
person who thou^t disdainfully of technical books on playwriting, 
from which he could get no help, and simply direw his material 
together with a joyful instinct for the work, relying in "The Lure" 
upon the material gathered in his personal experiences as a detec- 
tive. Presumably, he made a study of his own play after it was 
produced and saw how he did it. "The Lure" was, indeed, a close 
study of the life represented. What we saw was fact. We have no 
fault to find with "At Bay," because it is distinctly a combination 
of contrived circumstances and events. The point is that diis play 
is the product of art, and not the close-to-nature thing idiidi is 
affected by the writer who professes to know nothing and care less 
about dramatic law and "rule." Plainly, he has discovered that a 
play is a play, and that in principle one play is identical with 
another play, just as one apple is with another. Mr. Scart>oroug)i 
has no doubt recovered from any previous idea he may have had 
that play writing is not an art. No doubt also, if he should read 
some of those technical books over again, they would be more 
illuminating to him. The material of this play could have come 
from almost any country. The types are American, it is true, but 
only a modification of types to be found in any civilized country. 
A young woman is being blackmailed by a lawyer who came into 
her life in the romantic days of her early youth, who married her, 
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the validity of the marriage being doubtful, and then disappeared. 
A young Irishman, who had been in the army and also in the 
detective service, suspects that her reluctance to give a definite 
answer to a proposal of marriage, has some hidden reason back of 
it. The girl, in an interview with the blaclonailing lawyer, kills 
him with a sharp file taken from the table. She escapes from the 
house, but not before her picture had been snapped by a concealed 
camera. It is in recovering this picture, shielding the giri, bring- 
ing suspicion upon himself, and finally proving that the man died 
of an attack of die heart, and that she was innocent of wrong in her 
early marriage, that the action of the play is busied with. It is a 
thrilling play, finished in its artistry, and certainly not built up from 
any or many of Mr. Scarborou^'s eicperiences. The incidents 
are natural enougjh as to die characters, and there are capital bits 
of life in it. The point is that the play represents the genius of 
playwriting, which is something apart from individual genius, and 
is not die irresponsible product of the ignorance of playwriting and 
of some secret art that cannot be put into a tedmical book. It is 
the kind of thing that the expert furnishes the stage by means of 
an art, which is One art, and has to be learned. It does not matter 
where Mr. Scarborough learned it or how he learned it. If he had 
not been compelled to learn it, if it had been "bom" in him, he 
would not have been wasting his time, up to a few months ago, in 
any other art or business than that of playwritin^^. 

The Marriage Game. 

Mrs. Anne Crawford Flexner's play, "The Marriage Game," is 
bright in epigrams and entertaining in incident. Its excellence in 
certain technical qualities is wordi noting. The play itself has 
an ethical effect, innocently and entirely overlooked by the drama- 
tist, which can be remedied, and will have to be remedied if the 
play, with its scenes aboard a yacht, is to continue on its voyage. 
A rich bachelor has invited some of his friends, with their wives, 
to spend the week end widi him on his sumptuous yadit on the 
Sound. One of his friends, diinking that the party is to be com- 
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posed of men only, ventures to be enterprising and original enougli 
to bring with him a beautiful and unconventional woman, not 
wholly disreputable peitaps, but certainly of that class which is 
determined to "live dieir own lives." The complications that arise 
and the solution after her identity is discovered provide animated 
amusement. The wives quarrel wifli their husbuds, and the un- 
conventional woman brings peace between them with numy lectures 
and talks on the marriage gpune. She so impresses flie owner of 
the yadit that diere is die promise fliat he will cease to be a 
badielor. The woman must be made unconventional, but not mor- 
ally discredited if the play is to continue. The tedmical excellence 
to whidi we referred is diat die action starts wifli a situation imme- 
diately. The problem was at once evident. Action was inevitable. 
In other words, it is unusual to have the Constant in a play from the 
very beginning. We use the term Constant, taking it from mathe- 
matics, to illustrate that whidi holds every play tog^er, and 
whidi we commonly describe as die Proposition of the play. We 
had something like it, the Constant, in "The Seven Keys to Bald- 
path." 

To-Day. 

"To-day" is a play originally written by Mr. Soehmer, and pro- 
duced at an Eastside Yiddish theatre in New York throughout a 
season clamorous with the approbation of that part of our intended 
citizens, foreign in birth, who have not been here long enough, 
whatever the time may be, to know whether they are standing on 
their head or their feet. Mr. George W. Broadhurst, witti his 
skilled hand, has no doubt improved the play technically, but he 
should go further and eliminate altogether the foreign point of 
view as to the customs and morals of American women. The idea 
of the play is that the American women who wear furs and fine 
raiment do not come by them honestly and morally if their husbands 
are without the means of providing them. At any rate, here is 
a wife who procures them from a ridi acquaintance provided by 
the keeper of a fashionable apartment house, where her husband, 
visiting it on business for his real estate firm, learns of her secret, 
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has her summoned for tn assignation, and kills her. There are some 
well written and dramatic scenes. The action in the early acts is 
slow. It is interesting to note why. The Yiddish audiences on the 
East Side like to see portrayal of character and scenes from life. 
The father and mother of the husband thus have many scenes 
that are wholly passive, but true to life. It is the naive and primi- 
tive drama, and it is a possible form of drama, but the very purpose 
in hand would always be better served with as much action as 
possible this side of theatricalism. 

Is Money the Test of a Good Play? 

The Dramatic Mirror of October 15th publishes the following 
report of a short talk at The Twili^t Club made by the editor of 
this magazine. Among those who spoke were Rupert Hugjhes, 
George Bronson-Howard, Hiram Maxim, Sir Gilbert Parker, Doro- 
thy Dix, Frederick Arnold Kummer and Sydney Rosenfeld. The 
membership of the club includes many names of distinction; its 
sessions are not aimed at publicity. 

'i fear I shall be constrained to shock you — for the moment only 
— ^with my first definition of What Is a Play? To him who first 
essays playwriting I would enjoin it as of the utmost importance, 
the most practical, useful and comprehensive definition possible. 
A play, then, is something that makes money. It sounds sordid, 
but it is not. Nature itself demands priceless tribute for its best; 
and the play that makes money — ^not for one reason only, but for 
all time — should make the author rich, properly so, and the world 
richer in many ways, in terms of gold. If such a play makes money, 
it is because the dramatist has responded to the demand with his 
time, labor, mind, heart and his soul. Nothing sordid in that. In 
order to make money, the play must have form, it must obey the 
laws of the drama, which the dramatist must know, as also the 
tedmique of his day — ^that is to say, the facilities and limitations 
for expression afforded by the means at hand. If it does not make 
money, it is not a play. I would not measure wholly by the amount, 
but the play must make sure money, it must ^ip those audiencea 
whidi see it. 
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"Let US apply fliis. Whtt is the greatest play in ttie world, 
measured by actual active kmcevity, money^-aiid other reqnire- 
ments? It was written for money, among odier things— its andior 
had to meet his obligations, pay his rent' and his actors; and the 
world migiht well regret that, as a result of his labors, his last habi- 
tation was a cottage and not a palace. That pbiy— I think you will 
all agree with me — ^is Romeo apd Juliet, ^atever your intent in 
writing a successful play may be, the result is money. Then an 
ultimate test is money. 

''There is no money in it unless fliere is art in it You most 
know how to do it. You who listen to the whiq)ers of hope, you 
idealists who believe it is purely an emanation of genius, consider 
art and its dramatic synonym — money. Playwriting is an art — ^it 
is a process of thougjht. It takes many people to make a play, 
and of them all — author, actor, manage, stag^-manager, scene- 
painter, carpenter, electrician — ^not one of fliem — ^from auttior to 
scene-shifter — ^was bom with any dramatic instinct in the sense of 
knowing his business without learning. As Henry Irving most truly 
said : 'You may be die migjhtiest genius diat ever breathed, but if 
you have not studied die art of writing for the stage, you will never 
write a good acting play.' 

"A play must conform to certain fixed laws — i^idi nobody ever 
'smashed/ as they call it, or ever will smash. Those laws are 
founded on the constitution of the human mind. Playwriting is not 
the customary expression; narrative is. Your resources are wholly 
within you. In playwriting you must go outside of yourself and 
use many agencies, and that moment art is required. Now, do not 
think that the art is merely academic and not a natural one in 
the end. Do not think that it means conventionality. As St. Paul 
says of divine law, 'You are bond, and yet free.' You surely would 
not claim that the failure of a play to make money was a certain 
evidence of its moral and artistic worth? There certainly is noth- 
ing discreditable in a money valuation. The Bible itself can l>e 
commercially considered, for no other book in the world has had a 
larger sale." 
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Editorial note. — The point of view which one close to any art 
must have in order to keep him safe from fatal illusion is rarely 
to be had or understood by those outside of the obligation of that 
work. The moment that any rule of common sense which the 
artist must consider is publicly spoken of, it is immediately assailed 
by all manner of hair-splitting comment. The artist must look for 
results. He must not be satisfied with vague ideas either in his 
work or in what comes of his work. If he is aiming at conveying to 
the world some thought of duty or hig^ purpose, he will wish to 
convey it to as many as possible. If his work is crude, he fails of 
his purpose. If the object of his art is intended for sale, it should 
be cried in the market place, at its value it should be measurable 
by the demand for it. A play is intended to be perofrmed and is 
offered for sale. The amount of money tha tit brings is not always 
the full measure of value, but it must come "within the money" — 
One, Two, Three — as they put it in horse racing. The aim should 
be, as a matter of common sense, to make it come first, not second 
or third. It cannot come in last all the time and set up to represent 
anything of particular value to mankind. Of course inferior plays, 
morally and substantially, often make more money than their bet- 
ters, but that is not a fixed condition of the theatre. Where seem- 
ingly "good" plays, pretentious at least, fail to make money, it is 
because they fall short in some way. They do not give full value 
and do not deserve to come within the money — One, Two, Three. 
The play that falls below Three is not a play. Besides, the relative 
amount of money made is more or less an accidental circumstance.) 



RECENT MAGAZINES 

The Strand, November, has "Concerning Cyril Maude," by an 
intimate friend. Cyril Maude comes to the Hudson Theatre this 
month. 

The Metropolitan for November has "Theatrical Therapeutics," 
by George Jean Nathan, odds and ends of observations and travw^ 
ties in his entertaining style; also, "The Man who Wrote ' 
Goods,' " by Louis Sherwin It is written from a personal 
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of the man. Brieux is the son of a laborer, and a self-made man, 
a revolutionary dramatist, with independent views of social condi- 
tions. He is not a brilliant talker. This disqualifies him, according 
to the theory fostered by the more ignorant among American news- 
paper editors, who believe that in order to amount to anything as a 
writer — whether for newspapers or the stage — a man must be ex- 
uberantly sociable, with the temperament of a traveling salesman." 
He wrote his first play when he was 14. He submitted his plays 
through the mails. His first good luck came with a rush. He had 
submitted three plays to Antoine under different names. Wittin 
a week he received three letters addressed to the different pen 
names. 

The Theatre Magazine for October has "The Author of 'The 
Lure,'" by F. C. Fay; "Training an Audience to Laug^," by Al 
Jolson; "The Decline of the French Drama," by Harry J. 
Greenwall. 

The Theatre Magazine for November: "Big Earnings in Big 
Plays;" "The Theatre of the Future— as Managers See It." (Opin- 
ions of Charles Frohman, Lee Shubert, Marc Klaw, Tyler, Cort, 
Morosco, Hopkins.) "Cyril Maude," by Ada Patterson. 

In the November number of The Green Book, in "A Big Little 
Suggestion," Oliver Morosco gives his ideas on play production. 
George Vaux Bacon gives an account of a visit to Rupert Hu^es. 
In the October number of this Magazine John Cort has an article, 
"Wanted: A G. B. S." His suggestions about how to get him are 
vague, but interesting. Rennold Wolf writes entertainingly of the 
Selwyns, their personalities and methods of work. George Bronson 
Howard on "How to Write Good Plays" is instructive. Mr. Howard 
is a man of ideas, and does not write for the sake of writing. The 
general tendency of this article is the very proper reproof of the 
literary or uninformed person who thinks that playwriting is not an 
art. Incidentally, he says, very truly, that the "commercial" play 
is usually more to the purpose in idealism than the shapeless efforts 
of the untechnical writer. 

The Dramatic Mirror is running a series of interesting interviews : 
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October 15th, ''Donald Robertson, the Idealist/' by David H. Wal- 
lace; October 22nd, ''The New Owen Davis," by Arthur Edwin 
Krows, and October 29th, "James Hannay, Playwriting Parson," 
by Arthur Edwin Krows. 

McClure's for November, has from George M. Cohan and George 
G. Nathan, "The Mechanics of Emotion;" or, as more appropriately, 
it mi^t be called : 



"The Bag of Tricks." 

If we are normal, we all cry at the same things, and are thrilled 
by the same things, and these expedients are, for the most part, 
artless and simple — so simple that, under ordinary circumstances, 
we should indignantly repudiate the suggestion that they could move 
us. But the playwright knows exactly what they are. He has 
not invented them; he has inherited them. His predecessors used 
them over and over again ; his successors will use them to the end 
of time. In his own language he calls them his "bag of tricks," or, 
sometimes, more dignifiedly, his "tools of emotion." If produced 
at the rig^t moment and with sufficient skill, diey never fail to strike 
the audience in the midriff. They comprise the complete science 
of the "lump in the throat." They may be regarded as the germs 
or bacilli of emotions. He can inoculate audiences with them and 
get just as definite results as do the scientists when they inoculate 
their guinea-pigs with the microbes of disease. And he does so 
just as deliberately." This is all very true, but we should call it 
the science of compilation and theatricalism, and not the science 
of playwriting. It is said that the germs are hundreds in number, 
and they fall logically into three great classes: (1) Tears; (2) 
Laughs; (3) Thrills. Among the thirty enumerated under die 
first classification, we note: a child saying its prayers, adding some- 
thing about papa or mama; the heroine dropping a rose whidi 
the lover presses to his lips; lover listening to song and music 
by sweetheart from adjoining room; an organ off; two comrades 
dying of thirst in desert ; a father or mother in disgrace embracing 
a child who does not know them; a child dying on the stage; die 
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blind giri; an old aoldier^t mniniaoenoes; aportraphiring a mocher'a 
picture; die s tepm o tfaer'a cruettjr; Gfaarcli chimes on rhrii^inff day; 
a poor diild telling wh9t he has written Santa Oaos for; love 
scene in the moonligjht; whistle of distant train or boat; darkies 
singing in distance; a bridge at nig^t; an old hdthfnl darky ser- 
vant; lost diild returned; reconciliations; sorrow widi a smile 
on the face; a telegram; "what diey are doing at home now;" 
"I will be waiting for you when you return/' said to convict, etc. 
Fifteen amusing sure thmgs and twelve diriUs are mentioned. 
All this is interesting, and a knowledge of it will come to the play- 
wrigjht with experience; but it reveals the unwelcome side of 
theatricalism. A knowledge of these incidents, as tricks, will not 
help the student to the principles of the drama to any extent. 
If he attempts to collect "a bag of tricks," he is going about the 
study of playwriting in the wrong way, making his study a matter 
of compilation and not of principle. The result would be ttiat he 
would readi the conclusion of this article, namely, that nothing 
matters but the momentary effect. Mr. Cohan, of course, is only 
giving an incidental aspect of stage experience. Lack of space 
forbids a full consideration of die subject at this nxmient. 



NEW BCXDKS ON THE DRAMA 

Tiger — In one act. By Witter Bynner. Kennerley: New York. 

60 cents net. The rescue of a girl from white slavery. 
What Happened to Mary — ^A novelization, by R. B. Carleton, 

from the play and from the stories appearing in the Ladies^ 

World, Clode : New York. $1.25 net. 
Sir William S. Gilbert — ^A study in modem satire; a handbook 

on Gilbert and the Gilbert-Sullivan operas. By 1. Goldberg. 

Stratford Publishing Co.: Boston. $1. 
The Argyle Case — By Arthur Homblow. Novelized from the play 

by Harriet Ford and Harvey J. O'Higgins, with co-operation 

of W. J. Bums. Harper: New York. $1.25 net. 
The Full Penalty — A play in three acts. By Garrita B. Nash 

and Maud Tarleton Winchester. Bail-Ballou Co.: Binghamton,. 

N. Y. 50 cents net. 
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Parsival; or The Legend of the Holy Grail. Retold from 
ancient sources; with an acknowledgment to the "Parsival" 
of Richard Wagner. By C. W. Rolleston. Crowell, N. Y. 
$6 net. 

When Mother Lets Us Act — Illustrated. By Stella G. S. Perry. 
Moffat, Yard : New York. A book of instruction of children in 
acting. 

Shakespeare. Complete works, edited by Charlotte Porter and 
Helen A. Clarke. In 12 vols. Crowell: New York. $4.20 
boxed. 

Stevenson, Augusta — Plays for the Home. Illustrated. Hougjh- 
ton, Mifflin: Boston. $1.25 net. No one excels this writer 
in the dramatization of fairy and folklore stories for children. 

R. E. Burton — ^The New American Drama. Crowell: New York. 
$1.25 net. An authoritative, instructive and entertaining dis- 
cussion of conditions of the theatre and plays in America. 
The author represents the movement for which stands the 
Drama League, which now has a membership that gives its 
opinions and activities significance and force. A book worth 
reading. 

The Dust of the Road — Marjorie Patterson. Holt: New York. 
$1.30 net. A novel of the stage. 

Joseph and His Brethren. By L. N. Parker. A pageant play 
produced in New York and abroad with great success. Lane: 
New York. $1 net. 

Anne, Actress, the Romance of a Star — By Juliet G. Sager. 
NoveL Stokes : New York. $1.25 net. 

The Technique of the Photoplay — By Epes Winthrop Sargent. 
2nd ed. Moving Picture Worid : New York. $2. 

Little Dramas for Primary Grades — By Ada Skinner and Lillian 
Lawrence. American Book Co. : New York. 

Ibsen, Poet, Mystic and Moralist. By H. Rose. Dood, Mead: 
New York. $1 net. 

Strindberq — In midsummer days and other tales, translated by 
Ellie Schleussner. McBride: New York. $1.25 net. 
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Plays, Third SBnES— Strindberg. Swanwhite, Simoom, Debit tnd 
Credit, Advent, The Thmideratorm, After the Fire. Trans- 
ited from die Swedish, with introduction, by E. Bjoeiiunui. 
Scribner: New York. $1.50 net. 

Maeterlinck. The Children's Blue Bird — ^By Mme. Maurice 
Mteterlinck. Translated by Alexander Teixeira Matfos. Dodd, 
Mead : New York. $2.50 net. The story told in prose fonn. 

Matthews, Brander — Shakespeare as a Playwright Scribner: 
New York. $3 net. A critical and historical study of im- 
portance. 

ScHNiTZLER, ARTHUR — Profossor Bomhardi. A comedy. Adapted 
in English by Mrs. Emil PcAli. Elder: San Francisco. $1. 

Brooks, Rev. Stopford A. — ^Ten More Plays of Shakespeare. Holt: 
New York. $2.50 net. 

Broadway Jones — Novelization of the play by E. MarshalL Dil- 
lin^am: New York. $1.25 net. 

The Religious Drama — ^^di 26 illustrations. By Gordon Crosse. 
Young Churdiman: Milwaukee, Wis. 60 cents. 

Shakespeare, Tales From — Lamb. 2 vols. Crowell: New York. 
50 cents. 

Andrews, Charlton — ^The Drama To-day. Uppincott: Philadel- 
phia. $1.50 boxed. 

Barnabee, Henry Clay — Reminiscences. Edited by G. Leon Var- 
ney. Chappie Publishing Company. $2.50. 

Aaron Hill, Poet, Dramatist, Projector. By Dorothy Brewster. 
Lemcke and Buechner: New York. Columbia University 
studies in English and comparative literature. $1.50 net. 
Hill was very much praised, active politically, noted, but of no 
originality as a dramatist; an interesting personality: 1685- 
1750. 

Enander, Hilma L. — ^Three plays. Badger: Boston. $1 net. 

EsENWEiN, Jos., Berg and Arthur Leeds — Writing die photoplay. 
Home Correspondence School : Springfield, Mass. $2. 

Fletcher, R. B. — ^A brief Shakespearean glossary, grammar, and 
booklet of other information necessary to students. Torch 
Press: Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 40 cents. 
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Fuller, Loie — Fifteen Years of a Dancer's Life, with some account 

of her distinguished friends; with an introduction by Anatole 

France. Small, Maynard : Boston. $2 net. 
Gordon, W. L. — How to Write Moving Picture Plays. Atlas Pub. 

Co.: Cincinnati. 
Hatton, Frederick and Fanny Locke — ^Years of Discretion. Nov- 
elized from the play. Illustrated in colors by Kimball. Dodd, 

Mead: New Yorlc $1.25 net. 
LiDDY, L. W. — Photoplay instructions; embracing the technical 

features of the photoplay. Western Photoplay Association: 

Chicago. $1. 
Moody, W. Vaughn. Some Letters, edited with introduction by 

D. G. Mason. Houghton, Mifflin: Boston. $1.50 net 
Nelson, J. A. — ^The Photoplay; how to write; how to sell, etc. 

Photoplay Pub. Co. : Los Angeles. $3. 
Tree, Sir Herbert Beerbohm — ^Thou^ts and Afterthou^ts. 

Funk and Wagnalls: New York. $1.50 net. An exceedingly 

interesting and valuable book. 



THE PHILOSOPHY OF DRAMATIC PRINCIPLE 

AND METHOD 

CHAPTER XXVIL 
Scenario — (Continued) . 

Inspiration accompanies you at every step if you use the proper 
method of work. If something new did not constantly arise in your 
mind you would weary of the composition. This same pleasure 
which you experience is communicated to the audience. It is die 
only method of work that will reward you with the feeling of cre- 
ativeness and impart to you the spirit which you wish to communi- 
cate to the audience so as to have them share it widi you. 

It by no means follows that in your material accumulated in die 
notes you have no considerable detail. The point is not to let it 
dominate you and take precedence in your method of thought 
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It may be worth die while to mention what to some may seem 
a trifling fact that no one can prepare a scenario who does not 
know what a Scene is. He must also understand Plot and the 
other principles whidi concern structure, for die scenario belongs 
to the structural work. After having got his structural scenario 
the author may expand it, practically making out a scenario for the 
scenes themselves separately. He has secured the general action 
of the play or of the plot, and now he can see to it that die action 
of the scenes carries out the general scheme. We shall further dis- 
cuss this matter under the head of Mediods of Work. It may be 
observed now that among the many uses of die scenario a most 
important function is to make a mental possession of die play. It 
is a system of rehearsal in the mind until assurance is had of the 
effectiveness of all. > Finally the audior is able to recite die Plot or 
scenario backwards as easily as forwards, and without die slightest 
variation at any time. It is as if he had lived and experienced the 
happenings. He has eadi point in exactly its ri^t order. Then it 
is that he can dwell on diaracter and emotion and add little toudies 
that count. 

Various forms of scenario will be furnished in due course. 

A professional writer can sell a play on his Scenario of it, but 
it is not wise for one who is not an expert dramatist and partic- 
ularly expert in fashioning a scenario to submit a scenario to man- 
agers. He is advised to send the whole play or nothing. A good 
play will catch and hold the attention if a single pa|^ or so is read 
at random, and will compel the reading of the complete action. 
Your scenario would have to be an uncommonly good one to convey 
a fair idea of the treatment in detail of the scenes and dialogue. 
If you are unknown that is something that the manager can form 
no idea of. Of course ; there may be occasions when a good scenario 
may secure the attention of manager or actor; and, in any event, 
the art of writing a scenario should be acquired. In fact, until you 
have mastered the art of writing a good scenario you are not a play- 
wright. An experienced dramatist could so write a scenario to sub- 
mit that it would convey with spirit and precision the possibilities 
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of the scenes and situations. It would be logical, in sequence, and 
a word or two would indicate an entire scene. Or he would describe 
it in such a way that it would stand out and not read like mere 
description and story. Some examples and some practice work of 
this kind will be had later on. The amateur's scenario usually 
serves merely as an excuse for the manager to dismiss the matter 
and saves the reading of the manuscript. How often can you make 
heads or tails of an account of a play in a newspaper? It is good 
practice, then, for you to write out the arguments or scenarios of 
printed plays so as to present the dramatic values luminously and 
effectively. 

In manuscripts where everything is wrong, it matters not how 
brilliant the material, it is invariably the case that the author 
knows nothing of scenario or knows it all wrong. There is sudi a 
thing as a "Scenario" that is not a Scenario. 

CHAPTER XXVIII. 
Collaboration. 

Collaboration is the combined work of two or more minds on one 
play. There are different forms and conditions of it. These will 
be described in so far as those conditions may be established or 
conjectured. The principles and rules governing the duty of eadi 
to the other in association need to be better defined than they are, 
if, indeed any attempt has ever been made to define them so as to 
make them into law. 

Collaboration is not common in America. The prejudice against 
it is not creditable to the state of the dramatic art with us. It is a 
symptom of individual vanity and selfishness and sordid greed for 
"fame," not to speak of the itching palm for money. Widi a real 
comradeship among authors more of it would be seen here, and 
many failures would be successes. Certainly there are many plays 
which do not admit of collaboration. The material may be so en- 
tirely within the experience and life of an author, or so completely 
a part of his distinct genius, that he would be false to himself to 
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share it with anyone. There comes the rab! Eyery American 
author believes diat he is a person of genius. He cannot imagine 
a condition of affairs in whidi he could entertain for a single 
moment the mingling of his sacred efflatus widi any other efflatus. 
He will undertake a play on a subject of whidi he practically knows 
nothing, and yet will not condescend to associate himself with 
another who knows all about it, has lived among die people of the 
play involved, and who has greater skill in playwriting. Many of 
these ambitious writers are novelists; but, for that matter, the man 
skilled in playwriting is just as apt to be approached by the imbecile 
with impossible material and with conscious inability of "how to get 
it into shape/' who expects die expert dramatist to devote his skill 
and contribute his heart and mind to his product of imbecility whidi 
only a man of genius could make a play out of and that by using 
some single shred of the material or idea whidi is die common 
property of the universal world. He wants to "pay" for this ser- 
vice and he will accept a collaboration in whidi he is to gain all 
the distinction and all the profit. Assistance may be given on a play 
for a consideration; if it is a collaboration, not. Collaboration is 
undertaken under many varying conditions. It may be a collabora- 
tion which is not a collaboration, at all, in the details. An expert 
dramatist may take a valuable idea or suggestion from a man irtioUy 
incapable of being of any assistance in the dramatic development 
of it. The idea may be so much more suggestive to die trained mind 
that it sees in it a diamond where the other mind sees a rhinestone. 
And this does not take into account the details of construction and 
infinite additions and changes that cannot be foreseen. Again, it is 
not "help'' that one gives when he has to reconstruct the manuscript, 
if a work has so far advanced, in its entirety, and perhaps make an 
entirely new play of it. No established dramatic will collaborate 
with one who does not understand the art. One valid reason why 
such a dramatist cannot undertake collaboration with the first, is 
that the most unpromising material, under discussion, may suddenly 
develop into something of value. A play may be built up from a 
shoestring. The stubborn material may gain substance from a sin- 
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gle turn given to it by the expert hand. The added idea may be 
worth infinitely more than the original one undertaken. This 
School was established largely for the purpose of ridding the earth 
(which, in its literalness, is impossible) of the amateur who expects 
to get collaborative work at the rates which he pays his cook. He 
must first learn the art of playwriting. Then he can do his own 
writing; or, at least, will understand the nature and value of expert 
collaboration. It is impossible to "help" one who does not know the 
art. Suggestions to him probably worth thousands of dollars will 
avail nothing. 

The most effective collaboration is of the kind practiced by 
Labiche. Of several hundred plays he wrote alone very few, per- 
haps not more than twenty. It was much the same with Scribe. 
Both of these men were great in their craft. In the edition of 
Labiche's complete works published by Calmann Levy a preface 
is to be found written by Emile Augier, himself a famous drama- 
tist. He had this to say : What share had these collaborators in the 
work of Labiche? The question is all the more delicate in that 
they were men of much talent and even genius, and that the greater 
part of them achieved success without his aid. But it must be 
observed that the plays done without him have quite another form, 
differing among themselves; while everytfiing that Labiche touched 
in collaboration bears his distinct imprint, the same mark of the 
maker, recognizable at once among thousands, and consequently 
his own ware. By what process of collaboration did he arrive at this 
unification of material? I am able to speak from personal expe- 
rience with him, having had the great pleasure of writing a play 
with him, but not one of his best, I am sorry to say. 

"This was the way it was done: Between us we constructed a 
pretty well developed Scenario, in the making of which I served 
rather to stimulate him by contradiction than by supplying him with 
ideas, for they came to him so fast that I had no time to have any 
of my own. After which procedure he asked permission, which I 
generously granted, to write the piece himself, widi the reservation 
that I should look over his work and arrange it to my liking. I did 
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go over a few endings and scenes, made some out, and the play was 
finished. 1 would not undertake to affirm that the role of his other 
collaborators was as modest as mine, but it is probable that the 
procedure was analogous." 

Augier adds that the product is the result of the masculine and 
feminine elements coming together, and that Labiche had the mas- 
culine mind. This explanation is entirely too fanciful to be scien- 
tific. In point of fact, the best type of the masculine mind is that 
which has in it a large element of the feminine ( n temperament 
and sympathies), and the best type of the feminine mind is tfiat 
which has marked masculine qualities, notably the power of logic. 

But whatever the varying processes in France, some of the 
greatest plays ever written in that land of supreme dramatic art 
are the work of collaboration. Moliere, unsurpassed as a crafts- 
man, collaborated to a considerable extent— with the dead. He 
was not a plagiarist; he simply turned things into gold with his 
touch. It is the case with Shakespeare. He discerned truth and 
beauty in the crudest and most distorted shapes in the original 
material. A discussion of plagiarism will follow in one of the 
chapters of the course. These great writers were incapable of 
plagiarism. But there is a kind of analogy in collaboration which 
may reconcile you to the fundamental truths underlying collabora- 
tion and upon which its Ethics are founded. 

Let us assume that there is no discernible difference in tempera- 
ment or art between two men who undertake to write a play to- 
gether. They begin with an idea common to both suggested by the 
one or the other, seriously or casually, and carried to a completion 
with alternate and coincident contributions, their minds working to 
one end, and so quick the reception or rejection of ideas in discus- 
sion that no trace of a divided mind may be found in the result. 
The two hammers, small and large, doing each its work, while the 
sparks fly to the music of the blows on the material. With such men, 
the qualities of the one perhaps ofF-setting those of the other, no 
question exists between them as to the actual amount of work done 
by each. The whole of the actual writing may be done by one of 
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them. One who is unacquainted with the process of the work can- 
not understand this; but when one gains the craft he knows that 
the work preceding the actual committing of the play to words 
extends over months, while that of writing is but a matter of weeksr 
Discussion does not cease as the scenes are written and if a scend 
is unsatisfactorily done, the other collaborator may offer to re' 
write the scene. Or one may write one act, the other the Othef 
act, and so on. These men look for results and do not stop to 
wei£^ in a balance the value of any contribution; they do not keep 
a book of accounts against each other. In point of fact, a sug- 
gestion which may be of the greatest seeming value at one moment 
may be reconsidered the next moment, and be as nouj^t. One 
may suggest an idea merely tentatively, doubting its value, and 
the other may grasp at once its bearing and significance, and carry 
the ball immeasurably nearer the goal by taking it up. One may 
anticipate the thought of the other. In that case, who is to decide 
as to individual ownership? No, it is common property. And so, 
just as there is no possible way of discriminating during the process 
of work, there is none or should be none after the work is 
completed. 

As a playreader, I have encountered many collaborators, and 
unspeakable regret at the weakness of human nature I have expe- 
rienced in hearing one or the other collaborator claiming all the 
credit, and still more in listening to recriminations and contested 
claims. In such cases the usual cause is that two blind men have 
tried to lead each other. Consequently, the collaboration of inex- 
perienced writers is not advised. It may be well enough if they 
consider their work as practice without regard to practical results 
in the matter of sale. 

No, collaboration, in its perfect form, exists only between experts, 
the one perhaps excelling the other in some quality or qualities. 
Why should an expert "collaborate" with one who practically 
knows nothing about the art and with whom he must discuss tech- 
nical matters which have been established, as it were, from the 
foundation of the earth? Why should he care to encounter stub- 
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bomness on sudi matters diat will cause him to lose his time and 
temper? 

Of course, collaboration between the most expert does not always 
proceed smoodily. In fact, sndi acerinty may come between them 
that the utmost care must be exercised to prevent a complete break. 
A first collaboration may be a very trying one. But with the rig^t 
spirit and knowledge, it matters not how strenuous may beoome 
the argument over their diflferences. The. very defeat of the one 
becomes a confirmation of the truth of the other, and, botfi working 
for the common good and die completion of the play, die van- 
quished rejoices, and the victor is exultant only as one is in the 
true faith, and not boastful. The truth grows firmer under the 
ringing blows of each. The victor has vanquidied his friend; the 
vanquished rejoices in die new strengdi added to the play. It is 
obvious that the determining factor in diese discussions is not 
personality, but art. You learn by your defeats. A community of 
ignorance is sure to lead to trouble, and if heart breaking oompro- 
mises are made on personal grounds and not on die basis of art 
the result is a dreadful and incongruous patchwork. Playwriting is 
a series of compromises between die necessities of the art and die 
demands of the material, but never a compromise between individual 
vanities, ignorance and stubbornness. Truth knows nothing of 
compromise. 

Collaboration is frequently and commonly attended by acrimon- 
ious discussion, for the simple reason, as before indicated, that 
the material is kept plastic, and the compromises sought out are 
between that material and your art. Whenever discussion of the 
true kind passes beyond zealous emulation and fair argument and 
becomes a fencing match, the collaborators have lost their heads. 
It is best, in case of disagreement, to make sure that you under- 
stand the idea or suggestion of the other, or that you make clear 
your own. No one can become a playwright without an honest 
dramatic conscience within himself; he is impossible as a collabo- 
rator unless he is as frank and open with himself as with another. 
True collaborators are open to argument, for each can see the 
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force of what is urged. If you find that one is disputatious merely, 
make use of your discovery and retire at once. There may be diffi- 
culties in the way, but I am, in passing, suggesting the dangers 
that beset collaboration. It may be as difficult to find a collaborator 
as it is to find a partner who is true at all points, or a wife who will 
love you always, or a husband who will give you a constant care. 

Professional collaboration usually leads each to a better ap- 
preciation of the other. They have understood, in the work, that 
United we stand, Divided we fall. With non-professionals who 
neither understand the principles nor methods, — their work being, 
in consequence that much the harder — one gets to think the other 
an incumbrance of no help, and finally an ass. 

One should know the temperament of another before entering 
upon collaboration with him. Vanity has often broken it up. You 
will never find its bottom until you find a collaborator whose sin 
it is. Some forms of vanity are so hi^ly developed in a success- 
ful playwright, particularly in one who has gained a false reputa- 
tion, that he is to be avoided as a man with a disease. Such a 
person will recall you from the pursuit of an idea to the con- 
templation of himself — his plays, what he has done— or has not 
done — seeking to impress you with his importance. Or his opin- 
ionativeness and cocksureness (a fault he may share widi an 
amateur however ignorant) may prevent accord and progress. 
Irascibility may destroy the unity of thought and effort. Sen- 
sitiveness may stand in the way. Some men would never suffer 
a collaborator to pass on his scenes after he has once written 
them; he fancies that the other is his taskmaster. How can such 
a feeling arise if there is knowledge and earnestness in the work? 
Playwriting is never a personal thing even with oneself. This 
does not refer to individuality. Does not the dramatic author 
working by himself, do the same thing with his own work? Does 
he not, on reflection, declare a scene stupid, and either rewrite 
it or tear it up? Why, dien, should he feel it beneath him to 
submit it to his more than brother? Such an attitude is the mark 
of an amateur and of ignorance. The professional knows that 
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his collaborator will see the merit or be able to demonstrate its 
mifitness; it is open to discussion, to proof or disproof, or improve- 
ment. Your scene is lacking. Do you think so? Then let us put 
it in the scales, let us analyze it. Why lacking? Because, you forget 
so and so. True enou£^; you are ri^t; but don't you diink so, 
etc.? This is the discussion of collaboration. It is partly mathe- 
matics; it certainly is not ward politics. 

The true collaborator, one is inclined to say, must be a gentle- 
man. This would seem to be a hard requirement when we consider 
that men of so called genius are proverbially irascible. But did you 
ever hear of a quarrel, public or private, between French collabo- 
rators of repute? They understand the Ethics of the art. They did 
not take heed of the difTerences in contribution. Such differences 
exist, but the compact and the common sense of the case is that 
neither shall claim, in the process or after the completion of the 
work, anything as his own. The amateur is prone to exclaim, "You 
must give me credit for this!'' It is at this point that the quarrel 
begins. It is utterly absurd and leads to all sorts of misunder- 
standings. A collaborator in a spheroidal state is an abomination. 
The true, experienced and professional collaborator accepts with 
delij^t a good suggestion, even if it over throws his entire theory of 
the play or of the point in hand. It cannot be put too strongly that 
in the interchange of ideas between two men fully equipped it is 
impossible to distinguish each item contributed or to whom the idea 
or suggestions "belongs." You catch the ball that the other 
throws, and the game consists in the number of points that the two 
combined can make, and letting the ball fall to the ground as 
seldom as possible or, rather, not at all. Where is there the greater 
credit if one, with a restraining hand, prevents a wrong turn in the 
action (something which does not actually appear in the completed 
play) and the other supplies the greater situation? Are these men 
to devote their time to keeping tab on each other; to be con- 
tinually quarreling; or to throw themselves unreservedly, and 
with the comradeship of the game, into the work? Play ball, and 
play it honestly; then leave it to the umpire, the public, when the 
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play is over. This discussion as to relative contribution impairs 
more than friendship, the play itself. Once begin by estimating, 
or rather overestimating your own work, and you will end in 
thinking you have written the entire play. Collaborative play- 
writing is entirely confidential. What does the public care? Or 
if it happens to care there is an added interest in die surmise. 
No one is entitled to know. If there is an inequality the future 
independent work of each will determine the facts with suflBdent 
definiteness. This does not imply that the less capable writer 
should or would be deprived of die equal credit belonging to die 
one play. At all events, the Ethics of the art and of the profes- 
sion require that the collaboration remains then and there for all 
time an equal collaboration. 

The inequality may exist. But who is to determine whether 
a single suggestion is not worth the entire labor done by the 
other? Nothing may be converted into something by a single 
sut^gestive turn. That turn or solution of a single difficulty may 
be suggested by the collaborator of less experience, or the one 
of the less experience may not have appreciated the value of the 
suggested solution. A contract is a contract, and the implied 
obligation is that equal credit belongs to both. It is possible that 
the real writer of the two may find the other so obdurate and im- 
practicable, that it is impossible to proceed. That is another 
matter. If the play, however, be completed, the Ethics of the 
case hold. 

The experienced writer would not have entered into the arrange- 
ment unless some material or help had been furnished. 

It is idle to fear that one's name will not get full credit in 
collaboration with a better name. Such collaboration is, in most 
cases, the stepping stone to success. It is the first step that 
counts. To begin a contest for credit after the success of a play 
is childish. A reserved silence or a hint may set one's friends to 
claiming unjust credit, and so the evil spreads. It is not better, 
in principle, than the quarrelling of thieves over their booty. 

Two men of entirely different temperament, or with opposite 
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morals and taate, dionld not attempt to collaborate. Quarrel- 
ing collaboration is die discord of lost soab. The cordiality of 
feeling must be perfect, and die point should not be reached 
where free discussion becomes impossible. In case one is modest 
and not self-assertive, he becomes discouraged, and his best 
qualities are not brought out. If the experienced collaborator, 
or the man of good sense, sees diis he should permit die other 
to have his way experimentally, and dien dem o nstrate from the 
work furnished its impracticability. Drop argument, and have 
recourse to the personally applied idea. If die two are profes- 
sionals they agree upon points one by one. If one has a solu- 
tion and does not make it clear in discussion he is asked to re- 
duce it to paper. Always hear die other side. The Constitution 
of the United States was framed only after kmg discussion. Do 
not force your opinion upon another arbitrarily. Of course, good 
feeling is largely based on working according to die professional 
method. You must agree upon what die play is going to be 
about, in any event, eh? Then you must agree upon a plot, eh? 
And then upon the Division into Acts and Scenes. If t>oth know 
what they are about, the difficulties become less and less, one 
point after another being out of the way. 

It is not only from the commercial point of view that collabora- 
tion has its values. Results prove that many of the greatest 
plays ever written have been done by great authors in conjunc- 
tion. Such plays have a force added to them which probably 
would have been lacking in the single effort. That they are 
above the common level of either author demonstrates that nothing 
is lost and something is gained. "The Two Orphans" is the most 
effective and the most natural play ever written by Dennery, a 
collaborative play. 'Trou-frou" is no doubt a better play than 
could have been written by either Meilhac or Halevy alone. It 
comes from the binocular point of view, which makes the play 
stand out stereoptically. The probable process of collaboration 
between them will be furnished later on. A list will be given of 
noted plays done in collaboration. The world is the richer by 
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them. And that outweighs all the selfishness and vanity of all 
the playwrights in the world. Those plays are written by gentle- 
men, be sure of that. Imagine the discussions between such men 
of genius in which the whole philosophy of life is sounded, from 
the philosophy of things to the concrete getting of things. Or, 
on the other hand, the concrete form may be easy, and die 
philosophical discussions bearing on it may be the additioitel 
compensation in the work. 

The amateur or beginner is often advised to collaborate with 
a successful author, thereby profiting from the personal discus- 
sion of all points involved. To secure such an arrangement is 
almost impossible. No dramatic is going to waste his time on 
anything in which he does not see a profitable play. Your 
Material and your work on it must be about within ninety per cent 
of real value before he will touch it, and, as a rule, he knows that 
he can add a hundred per cent, to the manuscript; but there is 
never any guarantee that he will not have to rewrite it all over in 
every part, however good the original material. For the beginner 
may have made nothing out of something, and the real dramatist 
will have the task of making somediing out of nothing as it 
stands. If you are the author of a novel worth dramatizing you 
are fortunate and can secure such collaboration. You would 
be particularly fortunate in finding an expert dramatist who 
would take the trouble to discuss with you every step in the pro- 
cess of the dramatization. The experience would be an invalu- 
able training. I furnish the same kind of collaboration, and even 
if your Material is obdurate or not altogether favorable for results 
you still have the training. I always hope for Material from you 
that we can make something of. 

Of course, it is profitable, in every way, to collaborate with a 
skilled workman, but if his work becomes mainly a matter of 
instruction, you are asking too much. Indeed, this School does 
not instruct by means of collaboration until a student has taken 
the Course ; in which event, no time is lost in defending principles 
against absolute ignorance. A very intelligent man, let us say a 
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distinguished novelist, who may have made some study of the 
drama and have grasped its general principles, would be a very 
unwelcome collaborator if he did not, in addition, understand the 
methods of applying these principles, in diort, haw to write a 
play. To collaborate with a complete amateur is impossible. It 
is as hard as breaking in a wild colt. He balks at every point, 
and pulls backward instead of forward. He complains of "con- 
ventionality," he is "looking for trouble" all the time, but irtien 
the play is finished, without having really understood the reasons 
for the movements on the chess-board, he is apt to tiiink that he 
knows it all. Naturally, much depends on the individual. There 
is danger, then, in immature collaboration of this kind. 

The subject is so interesting and complex, depending upon 
certain other considerations, that further discussion of it will t>e 
deferred. 

Do not take too personally anything that I have said in this talk 
with you. Surely, my purpose is not to offend you. I am simply 
trying to convince you that it is next to impossible to find a col- 
laborator among competent and successful playwri^ts; that if 
you do it will cost you out of all proportion; and that die only best 
way is to learn the art of playwriting, and to take die trouble 
to learn it thoroughly, systematically and scientifically. My own 
work with you finally gets to be in the nature of collaboration, but 
I do it cheerfully and without reserve because my fellowstudents 
are enabling me to accomplish a lifework. In no very great while 
now I may maye a distinction between work of instruction and 
that of collaboration, but for the present you are welcome to all 
that is in me. I want the friendship, the confidence, the support 
and the following of as many as may wish to work with me and 
whose success I shall do everything to promote. 

CHAPTER XXIX. 

Methods of Work. 

Playwriting is a Process of Thought, not a Matter of Rules. 
In a separate chapter I shall make it clear that dramatic law is, 
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has been, and always will be the same, while technique is subject 
to change according to the facilities of the physical stage of the 
day. At the same time, it must be observed that no technique is 
meant to contravene the law. Technique may occasionally fall 
into conventionality. 

To reveal fully Methods of Work, of Construction and of 
detailed treatment in Scenes, Dialogues and Business will require 
many and elaborate chapters. Consequently, we must reserve the 
philosophy and practical application of Method in Detail for 
further study. This Chapter, however, will put the student in 
possession, in a preliminary way, of a working system in an 
abridged form. 

Playwriting is a process of reasoning. The product of that 
work may almost be measured by rule and plummet, but that is 
a very different thing from the plasticity of the work in process 
of creation. One must first know what a play is. That we have 
ascertained from our analysis of plays. This does not grant for 
a moment that the laws have been established by those who have 
written plays, or that we are dependent for our knowledge upon 
any given dramatists; but their works serve. 

Let us now see what was the possible process of Bulwer's 
reasoning in thinking out and constructing "The Lady of Lyons." 
It is true that he had some material at hand in a pretty little tale 
called ''The Bellows-mender,'' that the plot was even suggested by 
it. We shall proceed as if he had to invent his own Plot. It is 
evident that there is no fixity about one's starting point. This 
at once disposes of your preconception that a play is written by 
rule. The French Revolution was within the experience and 
memory of man when this play was written. Should not such a 
tumult and convulsion afTord many dramas? If one knows what 
a drama is, should he not begin to consider the possibilities in 
such a Theme? There is a play there, he says to himself. I do 
not know exactly of what I am going to treat, but there is the 
background of war and upheaval of society. When rank is 
abolished would not the heart of someone of good birth be 
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assailed by tiie love of someone of htimbler parentage? WbM 
would be tiie effect? There lias tM been time for social pre- 
judices to wear away. I cannot make the play about politics, and 
II,; 1 must have some love about it. It diall be a love story. A 

man of rank shall marry a girl wortty to be elevated. He will 

have to combat tiie fM^judioes of his family. No. That will 

. make it too hard. It would drop into satire. I can see far 

yi enough ahead on tiiat line to see tiiat it is not the play I want. 

However, 1 will put everything down in tiie diape of notes so 
that, if 1 have to come back to it, I shall find fhe idea waiting for 
me. How would it do to have ttie girl marry one beneath her? 
Of course that is just the opposite of what I first tiioug^t, but, 
i;;|i in playwriting we must keep everything plastic, ready to diange 

until we get the rig|it ttiing. On ttie slig|itest reflection I see 
that it will not do to make her an aristocrat because our social 
ij ; system in England will not permit me to attadL national institu- 

i|;: tions. The public would not accept ttiat point of view, so tiiis 

Ijli; girl must not belong to the aristocracy. How, then, win die g^t 

ji;, mixed up with one of tiie lower classes? What do I mean by 

tj lower classes? Let us take the two extremes, she to be ridi and 

he to be poor. She has the refinements of tiie rich and tfieir 
social prejudices. That will do, but I'll go furdier, he diall be 
a peasant. But I cannot make a hero of a French peasant, a 
miserably stupid creature. But there is no need of his being 
stupid. He will have to be accomplished. That is not impossible, 
ru have to think of how to account for this. She is to be rich. 
All right, but not an aristocrat. 1 will make her a tradesman's 
daughter, and then 1 can reconcile her to the marriage better. 
Shall she know he is a peasant? No, — ^that brings up the political 
question again, and 1 will be forced to discuss social conditions. 

In order to get what the Plot is to be about I must get more 
facts, must be more definite. I am far from a Proposition yet. 
1 have no landmarks yet, no points by which to mark the ends 
of acts. 1 suppose the first act will see them married. Of course 
they will have to be separated and then reunited. That, in a 
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general way, gives me three acts, but of what use is that until 
I see the causes that lead them to separate and come togettier 
again? She will have to change her views of life, and for what 
reasons? If he lives at a distance from her, I will encounter a 
burden of story and encumbering detail. No. He must have 
loved her for a long time. Of course that is not necessary, but I 
fancy that it would be a good point if he saw his chance to marry 
above his station now that restraints have been removed. At any 
rate, he must live in the same neighborhood. 

(To be Continued.) 



THE RECORD 

In this department all the facts are given that are essential to a 
record; and we do not necessarily review every play, good or bad, bat 
always those about which we may have something to say which we 
think may be of profit to the student of the drama and to those di- 
rectly concerned m playwriting, in production, and in the interpre- 
tation of plays. Certain reviews are often deferred to a closer study 
of the plays.) 

September 30. — ''The Auctioneer," rewritten by Mr. Belasco. A 
revival. (Warfield, with Marie Bates and others of the original 
cast.) The play is improved, while Warfield has added finishing 
touches to a sympathetic and true portrayal. 

October 2. — The New Shubert Theatre. Sir Johnston Forbes- 
lobertson begins farewell tour, Beatrice Fort>es-Robertson appear- 
ing with him. "Hamlet," "Mice and Men," 'The Light That 
Failed," "Caesar and Cleopatra," "The Merchant of Venice," 
"Othello," and a few special performances of "The Passing of the 
Third Floor Back," with "Judas," in one act, from the French, 
played here for the first time. 

October 2. — "Romeo and Juliet." Manhattan Opera House. 
Sothem and Marlowe, under direction of Lee Shubert. 

October 4. — "Evangeline." In four acts. A dramatization of 
Longfellow's poem by Thomas W. Broadhurst. Music by William 
Furst. Park Theatre. Produced by Arthur Hopkins. (Edna Good- 
rich as Evangeline.) A scenic production, beautiful, artistic and 
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poetic in the highest degree. Mr. Broadhurst's theory of the 
dramatization relied too much upon the poetical tenderness of the 
lines of the poem and the constant spirit of tenderness, of anguished 
love, of suffering without chance of release from fate, with its one 
moment of reunion when too late. Mr. Broadhurst is a dramatist 
of skill, and he may yet introduce elements into the action that 
would convert the story into drama. The experiment is worth a 
revision. The beautiful production was withdrawn at tiie end of 
two weeks. Pictorialized story has its use as a form of entertain- 
ment, but it is always without the potency of drama. 

October 6.— To-Day." By George W. Broadhurst and Abraham 
S. Schomer. Forty-eighth Street Theatre. The Manuscript Pro- 
ducing Company. (Edwin Arden, Emily Stevens, Marie Wain- 
wright, Theresa Maxwell Conover, G. Weinberg, Alice Gale.) This 
play was originally written by Mr. Schomer, a Yiddish dramatist, 
and produced at an East Side Yiddish Theatre. A young business 
man, whose parents are plain people of German nativity, marries 
an American girl reared to American ideas of flnery and refine- 
ment. He fails in business. To help him out she reluctantly sur- 
renders her jewels. She is advised by a friend whose feminine 
finery is conspicuous that there are means to obtain what one's 
own purse does not admit of. She follows the advice. She is 
caught by her husband in the fashionable house of assignation, 
and killed by him. 

October 6. — At the Century, week given to "The Tales of Hoff- 
man." "Lohengrin" the following week. 

October 7. — "At Bay." In four acts. By George Scarborough. 
Produced by the Shuberts. Thirty-ninth Street Theatre. (Chrystal 
Heme, Guy Standing, Marie Majeroni.) An honest adventurer, 
a captain resigned from the United States army, on his return from 
the Philippines, finds the woman he wants to marry holding back 
because of some secret in her life. He discovers that a black- 
mailing lawyer demands money of her for a compromising letter 
involving her marriage, now charged to have been a mock one, 
made by her in a romantic impulse of youth. In visiting the law- 
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yer's otiice, her picture is taken by a concealed camera; in a strug- 
gle with him, he demanding a certain complaisance, she stabs him 
with a sharp file taken from the table, apparently killing him (it 
being discovered later that he had died from a heart seizure). It 
is in protecting her and thwarting the course of the law that the 
stirring action is provided. A most exciting drama. 

October 8. — "Der Gude Ruf.** In four acts. By Sudermann. 
Irving Place Theatre. 

October 10. — The deferred one-act plays at the Princess Theatre. 
•Felice," "A Pair of White Gloves," "En Deshabille," "The Black 
Mask," "The Bride." 

October 13. — "Her Little Highness." A musical play in three 
acts. By Channing Pollock and Rennold Wolf; music by Reginald 
De Koven. Produced by Werba and Lusecher. Liberty Theatre. 
(Mizzi Hajos.) The book is a version of "Such a Little Queen," 
by Channin^ Pollock. Its pleasing and successful qualities were 
not reproduced. The opera withdrawn for revision. 

October 13.— At the Globe Theatre, with "The Doll Girl," was 
introduced a little satire by J. M. Barrie, entitled "The Censor and 
the Dramatists." Its lack of success was perhaps largely due to the 
particular reference it had to the London stage, not entirely under- 
stood here. 

October 15. — "The Jewels of the Madonna." Century Opera 
Company. 

October 15. — "Kasemenluft." In four acts. By Hermann Stein 
and Ernst Soehngen. Irving Place Theatre. An adaptation in 
English was produced in Chicago by the Lieblers under the title 
of "In the Barracks." 

October 16.— "The Great Adventure." In four acts. By Arnold 
Bennet. The Booth Theatre. Winthrop Ames. (Lyn Harding, 
Janet Beecher.) A certain similarity in the stories of this play and 
"The Temperamental Journey" led to the belief that there would 
be a clash of interests in the two productions. In' treatment there 
proves to be a wide dissimilarity. 

October 16.- "As You Like It." Sothem and Marlowe. 
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October 1 7.— "Caesar and Cleopatra." By Shaw. 

October 20.— "The Love Leash." In three acts. By Anna Steese 
Richardson and Edmund Breese. The New Era Producing Com- 
pany. Harris Theatre. (Grace Filkins, Elliott Dexter, Maude 
Granger, Henry Stevenson.) A husband tires of the coddling love 
of wife and mother. The wife overhears his complaint, and sug- 
gests and urges a trial divorce. She pretends to be interested in a 
musician of talent. He sees throug|i her pretense after having 
suffered the anxieties of his position, and they are reconciled. 
The play was too obvious, too insubstantial, and was withdrawn. 
The New Era Company is said to be backed by Ziegler. Joseph P. 
Bickerton, director. 

October 27. — ^"Indian Summer." In four acts. By Augustus 
Thomas. Criterion Theatre. Produced by Charles Frohman. 
(John Mason, Martha Hedman, Walter Hale, Wrig|it Kramer, 
Creighton Hale.) An artist, middle aged, loved by a girl, has 
assumed the paternity of the illegitimate son of the girl's fatfier, 
who is dead; her doubts as to the artist's character are finally 
removed. The play has a thrilling scene or two and passages of 
tenderness. 

October 28. — "Tante." Dramatization of novel of same name. 
By Anne Sedgwick. A study of artistic temperament in a woman. 
(Ethel Barrymore, Charles Cherry.) Produced by Charles Froh- 
man. Empire Theatre. 

October 28. — "Prunella." A poetic play. By Laurence Hausman 
and Granville Barker. The scene is in a garden, the subtitle being 
"Love in a Garden." Not unlike in idea to Masterlinck's sister 
"Beatrice." A girl, secluded from the world, flees with a lover 
(the Pierrot idea furnishing some of the picturesqueness) , and 
retiuns to the garden to find a happiness not found in the world. 
Produced by Mr. Ames. The Little Theatre. The play sustains 
the upward tendency of what this little house stands for. (Mar- 
guerite Clark, Ernest Glendenning.) 

October 29. — "The Marriage Game." Comedy. By Anne 
Flexner. Comedy Theatre. (Alexandra Carlisle, Orrin Johnson.) 
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October 29.— "After Five." Comedy. By Cecil and William dd 
Mille. Fulton Theatre. (Forrest Winant, Jessie Ralph, Ivy Trout- 
man.) Produced by Wagenhals and Kemper. A young man who 
has lost in speculation the fortune of the girl he is to marry^ 
engages a man to see to it that he dies "accidentally," "after fiv6 
o'clock," so that his life insurance will replace the lost fortune. 
He escapes death, with fortune and happiness regained. 

October 30.— "Oh, 1 Say." A farce from the French of Kercul 
and Barre, adapted by Sydney Blow and Douglas Hoare. Music 
by Jerome Kern. (Alice Yorke, Cecil Cunningham, Walter Jones, 
Joseph Herbert.) Casino. 

November 11 — "The Man Inside." By Roland B. Molineux. 
Criterion Theatre. Produced by Belasco with his incomparable 
perception of effects and nicety in the interpretation of thou^t. 
This play and its production will be fully covered in the December 
number. It will interest our readers to know that Mr. Molineux 
was one of the very first to see and avail himself of the practicability 
of the systematic study of playwriting as offered by the editor of 
this magazine. 
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HE AMERICAN PLAYWRIGHT is devoted to the tech- 
nical discussion of plays and playwriting. It gives 
such full information as is desired and needed by 
students of the drama. It is a complete record of 
plays produced in New York and of all published 
plays and books and articles worth the while relating to the tech- 
nical side of the staple. Its reviews of current plays are analyti- 
cal, directed at their causes of failure or success. Its various 
departments are designed to help, in a practical way, those who 
accept playwriting as an art. It aims to gain the confidence, 
respect and co-operation of all who love truth, who realize the 
responsibilities of authorship and production. It is impressed 
with ttie earnest purpose to be helpful, and to validate the prin- 
ciples set forth in my book, "The Analjrsis of Play Construction 
and Dramatic Principle." In its special character it is unlike 
any other periodical uiat has to do with the stage. I shall make 
it indispensable to the student. 

WILLIAM THOMPSON PRICE. 



SOME PLAYS OF THE MONTH TECHNICALLY 

CONSIDERED 

Roland Molineux, and His Play, 'The Man Inside." 
Ten years and more ago, no great while after I had established 
my school, there appeared in my office one morning a woman near- 
ing sixty, with the sweet voice and gentle manners that belong, by 
heritage, to the well-born and the high-minded. She bore under 
her arm a great bundle of manuscripts, evidently not to be trusted 
to a common carrier. I was minded to say to her, and did say to her, 
after she had confided her mission and had protested that the 
burden she carried was not a heavy one, that she confirmed the 
moral of a little story by Ian McClaren. He was asked to recount 
some incident of character from his experience in the Highlands 
of Scotland. "A little one occurs to me," he replied. "I was 
walking down the mountain, when I encountered a small girl trudg- 
ing up the mountainside with a child, almost as large as she was, 
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in her arms. 'My!' I said to her, isn't that a pretty heavy burden 
for you to be carrying? 'Nae, Nae,' she said, it's me briAer/ " 
My visitor was the mother of Roland Molineux. 

I do not care to go into this period of distress any further than to 
say that, after a trial, conducted by the prosecution with every 
resource of money and with methods peculiar to the District Attor- 
ney's office at that time, a jury, not on technical points, but on a full 
hearing, set Roland Molineux free, and thereby closed the matter. 

It was arranged that I should go to the Tombs prison once a week 
and have an hour or two with the prisoner studying under me, 
communication by letter being unrestricted, but no doubt examined. 
I found him eminently clearheaded, intellectually keen, unreserved 
and frank in any incidental talk of his case, but intent on, and giving 
his mind undisturbed to, the study of dramatic principle and the 
methods involved. Did I send him, in the regular schedule of the 
course, a set of questions asking him the definition and nature of 
Proposition, its logical necessity, and requiring the Propositions of 
a number of printed plays, or wherein the Proposition fell short in 
certain unsuccessful amateur plays, his report came within the 
week. He had read scores of plays to answer this one set of 
questions, and so on with each principle. Did 1 ask him to take 
one of Shakespeare's plays in the original text, and reduce it to an 
acting edition, with scenes transposed and words and scenes unnec- 
essary to the action cut out, the full manuscript of it came to me 
before the week was over. Was it a discussion of Climax? A 
diagram, after the Freytag manner, came, upon which I had to ad- 
monish him that maps of the high points in the Cordilleras were 
misleading and not helpful, and that the diagrammatic method was 
to be thrown aside. He had traveled over several roads in the 
direction of the drama before he came under my care. Consider 
the circumstances of a physical kind, in which this work was done 
at the old Tombs. In a narrow cell, with a bunk occupying most 
of the room, and with sparse inconveniences, malodorous for cause, 
daylight visiting it never, the rats lawless and numerous. The 
study of the drama, as I supply it, has given compensation and 
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pleasure to the blind and the bedridden, but never before has it 
brought daylight and freedom to a prison cell. 

The first plays submitted to me were not wholly inapt, and sut>- 
jected to principles with which he was not familiar, assumed form. 
Naturally, he had begun with blank verse. He had not acquired 
that point of view as to availability which only the professional 
playwright has after long experience. The point I am coming to, 
for the information and benefit of the student, is that, with all his 
aptitude and preparatory unguided study, and even after training, 
"The Man Inside,*' produced the other day by Belasco, was 
not thrown off at a single inspiration and without the usual expe- 
riences of every dramatist who succeeds. In other words, he 
mastered his craft by unremitting endeavor, discovering the validity 
of a principle now, and realizing something the importance of which 
could not come to him in any other way. His work of the inter- 
vening years when he was free to attend to affairs has not been lost. 

No man can work in this way who has not himself in hand, who is 
not free from habits that come between, free from habits of drink, 
or any disturbing kind. I think it is proper to say this. Employed 
in a most responsible capacity at the factory, one of the very larg- 
est in the country, chemical, requiring scientific thought and re- 
search, all day long, rising for the last ten years at six o'clock in the 
morning, at his desk at seven, returning to his room for literary 
work in the afternoon, and often spending the greater part of 
the night in it, surely here is force of character, self-control and 
indomitable industry. I trust in its continuance. 

"The Man Inside'' was not written at a sitting, or in one month 
or six months. Wherever the theme is a large one, the material so 
abundant that it offers many angles of treatment, and the purpose 
of the dramatist earnest and founded on conviction, the difficulties 
of giving expression to the philosophy of it and to finding the most 
effective form are not to be taken easily. A dozen different drafts 
of the story may be rejected. After the play reached Belasco 
much rewriting was required, and no dramatist can meet such 
demands who lacks in skill, who cannot turn and face new possi- 
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bilities and changes. The idea of the play is that Crime is fostered 
by the present methods of prosecution which fights crime on the 
theory that the means of doing so are justified by the end, the 
conviction of the criminal, assumed to be guilty, once the theory 
of the prosecution is determined on. The general theory of the 
prosecution is that no other means than punishment is possible. 
The theory of the play is that the present method makes and con- 
firms criminals; that Crime is a state of mind which can be changed, 
and that a court of rehabilitation is feasible. The story that em- 
bodies this theory is that an Assistant District Attorney visits the 
haunts of criminals in order to study them and the cause of crime, 
the action opening at an opium den, wheTt he, unsuspected by 
the criminals, is taking his observations. A forger and his associate, 
who is in love with the forger's daughter, are arrested at the den; 
the Assistant District Attorney is discovered by the criminals, and 
is about to be violently handled. He explains his presence. The 
daughter of the forger asserts the innocence of her father, and he 
promises to help in the case. She, after he leaves, is urged by the 
criminals to ''throw her lamps on him." She thinks he is in love 
with her. He permits her to abstract the forged note from the 
official box so that the case may not be rushed to trial. She chews 
and swallows this evidence, when about to be searched, Gordon 
unaware of what she has done. She is released from the House 
of Detention so that Gordon may be followed. He reaches her flat 
and demands the note. She confesses, Gordon realizes his posi- 
tion, and will tell the District Attorney the facts. Realizing for the 
first time that he never loved her, but was acting on his theory of 
kindness and justice, she sees the light, "As a man thinks," and 
prevails on her lover to take his term in jail, she to wait for him, 
they to lead honest lives after his deliverance. All the situations 
in the play are dramatic in the full sense of the stage term. It is 
a good acting play, it impressed and held its first audience in spite 
of the prejudice undeniable that was ready to scoff it. The types 
are all remarkably true to life. Written without false sympathy for 
criminals, the criminals are revealed in their various aspects of 
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character. Josh Hayes, the second story man, describes the pleasure 
of his trade or profession. Old Pop Olds, a vagabond among 
thieves, practicing all manner of devices for small amounts, is so 
simply and irretrievably committed to his kind of life, so harm- 
less, if it may so be described, that he is amusing. Thus, there is 
comedy, the dramatic, character, philosophy and all that drama 
calls for. It is a good play. 

We may be permitted to observe that it should be advertised 
not merely as a play of crime, but as a play of crime and its cure. 

As a production it is masterly, in Belasco's best manner. For that 
also it is worth seeing. We need not go into detail as to his work 
in editing the manuscript or in his effects. No one has a surer 
hand than Belasco. He gets his effects in his own way. If it is a 
simple flat, such as you would expect to find occupied by the girl, 
he does not have spaces and the width and depth of the stage, but 
he conveys the sense of narrowness, &c. He makes no mistakes. 
The opium den is given literally, but its sordidness serves the 
purposes of the play, and it is not obtruded for its own sake. The 
lighting produces the sense of mystery. The District Attorney's 
office is an exact replica. It might be said that any manager could 
do these things. So they might; but they do not — in the same way. 
I doff my hat to Belasco, with a knowledge of his present work. 

"The Misleading Lady." 

When in a play the principal amusement is afforded by a lunatic, 
and the situation is had of a lover, the abductor of a young woman, 
fastening her to the wall with a dog chain until he subdues her to 
passionate acquiescence, we may, with safety, call the enterprising 
dramatic venture a novelty. Alan Dale, a man of his own genius 
and of occasional perversities of friendly humor, declares that he 
found hearty entertainment in the performance in spite of having 
Price's "Technique of the Drama" spread out before him. Why not? 
It would be difficult to find a better written play, a technically better 
contrived and handled play, than "The Misleading Lady." If "The 
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Technique of the Drama" (a very ditferent book from "The Analysis 
of Play Construction") established nothing else, it made a practical 
division of the elements of playwriting, to be borne in mind in the 
workshop and by the critic, into ^e three parts: the ethical, the 
aesthetic and the technical. The strictly technical concerns form, 
the shaping of a play, only. It does not bother any more about mor- 
als than Nature does about the more or less inevitable results of 
certain physical acts contrary to the laws of morals and society. 
Technically I do not know of a better play this season than "The 
Misleading Lady." The play is remarkable in that it shows the 
potency of good workmanship, tedinique. It is a triumph of un- 
reason in the material. No civilized man ever did or well could 
carry off in his automobile a decent woman to a cabin in the Adiron- 
dacks and chain her up with a dog collar expecting to subdue her 
to love. It would compromise her character to such a degree that 
her life would be ruined if he did not marry her, and if he did marry 
her he would himself have destroyed the conditions of respect- 
ability. But the authors of this play, having already dared something 
equally opposed to commonsense in "The Ghost Breaker," took 
their chances on the audiences taking the situations nunc pro tunc, 
without considering them too seriously. The play is so accepted by 
him who will, and does amuse in spite of any reflections of reason. 
The situations once condoned, all else is natural enough. In the 
cabin in the Adirondacks, a deserted house, a lunatic from a nei^- 
boring asylum has found refuge in his flight. He is so amiable, 
so harmless, so comic, so helpful to the action, so technically useful, 
for dramatic purposes so entirely sane. See what Technique, the 
derided Technique, will do for one. It might be said that the 
incidents of the play are not more unreasonable than those of "The 
Taming of the Shrew," which no doubt had something to do with the 
inception of the idea of the play. A comparative analysis of the 
two plays is not needed to show the absurdity of this contention. 
"The Misleading Lady" has no significance, no real standing in the 
court of commonsense, but its practical authors have put together 
something that will have its little day of topsyturveydom. And 
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all because they know how to write a play and understand their 
Technique. If they would only make their play a little more 
reasonably unreasonable. 

"The Things That Count." 

Mr. Brady, master of the things that count in a play from the 
experienced stage manager's point of view, produces "The Things 
That Count," written by a young actor-author, Laurence Eyre. This 
play is to be recommended to the student who would get at the meth- 
ods of playwriting from various angles. The action of the play takes 
place, for the most part, at a flat in a tenement house, intro- 
ducing neighbors, French, German, Italian children, men and 
women. Not one of the characters, actors, employed, is without his 
morsel of acting. All that are on the line of action, when a point is 
tossed among them, pounce on it, much after the manner of the 
human jumble in football. Nobody is inactive for a minute. It 
is all by the actors, for the actors. An enormous amount of 
stage business is transacted. It is the busiest mart you ever saw 
in proportion to the main thin^ in hand. A notable performance 
is given by Florine Arnold as a rich old grandmother, who visits by 
chance, at Christmas time, the home of her daughter-in-law, dis- 
owned by her and her hop-o'-my-thumb husband as beneath their 
son whom she has married, an actress, really a glorious creature, 
now a widow. The grandmother, unaware of the precincts which 
she has charitably invaded, meets for the first time her granddaugh- 
ter, a heavenly child, who true to her dramatic instincts, makes the 
evening misty with tears in trying to fade away and die. Miss 
Alice Brady is the high-spirited daughter-in-law, who, on discover- 
ing the identity of the grandmother, proudly shows her the door. 
Finally, of course, there is reconciliation and happiness. It is a 
good little play, worth seeing for its football tactics, one of the ways 
of a man with a play. 
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THE COMPLETION OF THE SECOND VOLUME 

With this, the December number, is completed the second volume 
of The American Playwright. In the two volumes, 1912 and 
1913, is contained "The Philosophy of Dramatic Principle and 
Method," which will remain otherwise unpublished in any other 
form until some future time. 



THE THIRD VOLUME OF THIS MAGAZINE 

-1914 

The third volume of this Magazine will begin with January 15, 
1914. In the third and fourth volumes will be reprinted, month 
by month, ''The Analysis of Play Construction and Dramatic Prin- 
ciple," the edition of which book has now been completely exhausted, 
so that until a revised edition is published its chapters can be had 
only in these columns, or, for students, in the form of pamphlets 
as used in the School. ''The Analysis," as it now stands, has a dis- 
tinct value in that the discussion of some of the older plays will 
be omitted in the new edition, and newer plays will be substituted 
by way of analytical illustration. Other use will be found for the 
older discussions. We find that the demand from our readers for 
analytical criticism of current plays is so insistent that we shall 
try to give more of it. We are disinclined to multiply words in 
the criticism of such plays as vanish from the sight and memory of 
man within the week. A record of them we try to keep. However, 
this insistent demand for comment from this Magazine on current 
plays is recognized, with appreciation, and it shall be met as best 
we may meet it in limited space requiring brevity. 
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{From *he Dramatic Mirror December 3, 1913.) 

CAN PLAY WRITING BE TAUGHT? 

By W. T. Price. 

"Reading and writing come by nature." — Dogberry, in Much Ado 
About Nothing, 

In view of the constantly recurring and recent attacks on the 
affirmation that Playwriting can be taught, may I not as senten- 
tiously as possible say something? 

The divergence of opinion on this matter, about which there is no 
real disagreement, comes, as in every useless argument, from a 
misstatement or misunderstanding of terms. The misapprehension, 
in this case, was flung into the world by the axiom, fashioned by 
Horace that "The poet is bom, not made," a saying that has made 
more fools than any other single sentence ever uttered. 

Leaving out of account the detestably narrow meaning of "poet," 
let us assume that it applies to him who can create. Whether it be 
a means of accomplishing wireless or aerial navigation, he does it 
through a process of thought and "a process of thought" is a defi- 
nition of playwriting itself. Certainly the man who does any of 
these things must be capable; but no man was ever bom with any 
special instincts or knowledge that enabled him to do these things 
without going outside of himself and studying the laws of that upon 
which his mind works. Neither the Wrights nor Marconi or even 
Edison reached their achievements in any other way. Art is devel- 
oped so, and when a particular art is established, it exists inde- 
pendently of the man, existed before he was bom, and will continue 
to exist after he is dead. He must learn that art. He cannot be 
bom with the knowledge of it. 

The universe, the world, is govemed by laws. Even ordinary 
business is so govemed. No business man entrusts responsibility to 
the inexperienced. The business in the art of playwriting is not 
exempt. It must be leamed. In the practical sense, then, the dram- 
atist is not "bom," but is bom again. It is my experience and 
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observation also, that with or without the aid of books, with or 
without the personal aid of teachers, the dramatist each time, must 
discover anew, with glad surprise the laws of his art. If he denies 
this, he is not, in such preposterous vanity, a true artist, and the 
time will come when, as he is seen coming down the street, people 
will make haste to get on the windward side of him. 

Admitting that the dramatist must have capacity to begin with, 
how much capacity must he have? The malodorous dramatist to 
whom I have just referred, would have you believe that this capacity 
or instinct is a kind of holy spirit, indivisible into degrees, and 
shared in equal degree, let us say, with Shakespeare. In view of 
that absurd pretension, it is hardly necessary to say that being 
'*bom" does not cover the whole case for the dramatist. A drama- 
tist writes twenty plays and has them produced unsuccessfully, 
reaching success with his twenty-first. To what extent was he "bom" 
up to the time of his success? It is a simple sum in elementary 
mathematics. 

No dramatist can say that he has never learned anything. If he 
has learned little, he can learn much, and if he learns much, he can 
learn the whole art, without previous exact knowledge, from the 
beginning. My experience with pupils is that he is the best student 
who does not "know too much" with which to start. He is the one 
who becomes fascinated with the beautiful study and the most 
potential of all literary arts. Playwriting is an art or it is nothing, 
and any art may be learned, and what may be learned may be taught. 
Painting, sculpture, music. 

The other day died Mme. Marchesi, "who taught Melba." Taught 
Melba how to sing? How else can you describe it? What do these 
singers spend years for, at labor and expense with these teachers, 
if it is not to learn and be taught. Mozart, Beethoven, all the great 
musicians, men of genius, spetk with gratitude of their teachers. 
How is this? Are the teachers of playwriting only to be called charla- 
tans? Cannot one give his mind, his soul, his labor, his experience, 
his knowledge and his art to his pupils? In the face of this testi- 
mony of all genius, students, what right has the dramatist to twist 
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and befog the issue as to the teaching of playwriting? The teacher 
of playwriting can teach the art, the process of thought, logic, imagi- 
nation, morals, taste and everything in so far as anything can be 
taught. 

The more genius a student has, and I have had several of genius, 
the more valuable to him is instruction. Of course, if he has the 
idea that "Genius knows no law," he is hopeless. Yet, in that 
case, he is not a genius, for genius knows the law or takes to it at 
once. He may not know the law as an art, but the genius is a true 
child of art, docile and obedient. He may ignore rules here and 
there, convention ; but he knows that he does not create these laws. 

But it is said that So-and-So would have learned "anyhow." Pos- 
sibly; but not if there were no books, no theatres, no critics (yes, 
I include the critic, for if he is not a teacher he is nothing), or 
any of the many means of learning. Without these means, it would 
take So-and-So, in order to learn, about what it took mankind in the 
beginning, namely, a considerable number of centures. 

But that a man can learn it "anyhow" only proves that playwriting 
can be taught. All these dramatists, managers, stage-managers, 
actors (why not add scene-shifters?), who look with contempt on a 
man professing to teach playwriting, all of them, to a man, think they 
can teach playwriting. Of course they can. Why not? Some of 
them can teach parts of it beyond question. Couldn't Belasco teach 
you something? Couldn't Broadhurst, Veiller, Milton Royle, 
and these others with their lips curled, teach you something? 

In order to make you believe that they are endowed with the 
holy indivisible spirit of the drama, they yield in the argument inch 
by inch. If a teacher can teach playwriting, why doesn't he write 
plays? Does it never occur to them that a judge on the bench is 
actually forbidden to practice law? Does it ever occur to them that 
there are thousands upon thousands of people in the United States 
who have just as much natural capacity as they have, and that they 
do not write plays for the simple reason that their activities are 
engaged in something else? These pretenders to the holy spirit, 
in their desperation, go from one argument to another. They say 
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that there are some people whom you cannot teach. That is very 
true ; but who pretends to be able to teach such people for a price ? 
How do you know who can or who cannot be tau^t? You must 
give your student time and training and opportunity to "deliver the 
goods" — or fail. No teacher can be a fortune teller or an insurance 
agent. To a certain extent, however, his institution may be a sani- 
tarium, and it is doing a good service in that capacity. A school of- 
playwriting is not different from any other school. It professes no 
more and no less. The school of watchmaking in Geneva trains its 
workmen for three years before it finally decides as to their fitness; 
and even then it must make mistakes. One may make a study of 
playwriting for several years, appearing not to be able to get a grip 
on principle and its application, and suddenly may turn a cor- 
ner and see it. The most successful playwrights have had to learn 
by repeated failure. The playwright seems to be the only man 
in the world who claims that his art is bom in him and not learned 
by him or taught to him by anybody. Actors make no such claim. 
The stage-managers would haul them up short if they did. 

I repeat that no one engaged in the honorable pursuit of teaching 
playwriting undertakes to make the hopelessly blind see or the 
congenitally dumb to speak, or people to hear who have no drums 
in their ears, or grow hair on the head of senility. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF DRAMATIC PRINCIPLE 

AND cTVIETHOD 

CHAPTER XXIX. Methods of Work (Continued) 

Cannot 1 elevate him by giving him rank in the army? 
But, if he already has rank when he first meets her, 
there will not be enough of an opposition to overcome. 
I have to consider the family? Obviously he has to 
overcome their pride and her pride. That is a good 
idea: — Love and Pride. I think I will retain that as the Theme. 
I have got rid of the political phase of it now for good. He has 
loved her for a long time too, and that will save much introductory 
matter. Yes, I think 1 shall have her mother in it, for there is 
no bigger fool than the woman set on ideas of title. They need 
not be vulgar, but rich, anything but really aristocratic. Still 
she must have lovely traits. Shall 1 use her father? I do not know, 
but the mother, yes. And about his family? It would not do 
perhaps, to have two fathers. They would have to be subordinate 
at any rate. And they might run away with the play. He is 
poor. Not too poor, because the play is not about poverty, but 
rank. However, I see the girl and her mother and her lover and 
pride and love and a conflict as to station. But she must have 
other lovers. Of course. I must connect those other lovers with 
the action. One lover, a principal character, and the other 
subordinate. I am getting along with the characters. And yet 
my action has not begun yet. Love and Pride is all right as a 
Theme, but it is too abstract yet. I have yet to reduce things 
to facts and the objective. This is to be a romantic play. Con- 
sequently, 1 may get the peasant married to the girl in some 
romantic way. Now, she is too proud to marry him if she knows 
his birth. Consequently, she must not be aware of that. Will 
it come about by accident? Will he deceive her? He would not 
be a fit figure if he does it basely. He will love her enough to 
gain her in such a fashion, if he could not gain her in any other 
way. When would she discover it? By Saint George and the 
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Dragon, I have an idea. The scene comes up before me. And 
iidien a play and its action begins to come to you in scenes, it 
is in a good way. I see something definite; it will make a good 
scene, that is sure. Suppose he takes her to his humble home 
after marrying her and she discovers his deception there. That 
is much better than having his birth and humble surroundings 
talked about, for we should see everything essential. And then 
imagine her indignation, grief and conflict of emotions when 
awakened so rudely from her dream! Yes, she shall discover it 
there at his house. That fixes another landmark or Division into 
Acts for me, — the end of the second act. Who occupy the house ? 
No need of a family. Why, he shall live alone with his mottier. 
Not needing the father, she must be a widow. She will love her 
son. Naturally. He is accomplished and above his station. 
She knows he is a dreamer. By the end of the next act the 
happenings must unite them. But that general idea is not con- 
crete like that scene which comes to me about her disillusionment 
at the cottage. Good, there is a scene. I will not write it now. 
1 will remember it safely enou^. But I will set it down in the 
notes for convenience. It is a mental process, this playwrititig, 
and when you live it over just as 1 have seen vaguely and will 
more definitely the scene I have noted, I will have the play and 
not before. I will have to get it in order first. How could he 
have deceived her? Why deceive her? I have been working on 
this for a week now, and it seems impossible for me to find out 
why or how he deceives the woman he truly loves. Surely he 
would not deceive her so cruelly if he truly loved her. He must 
have done so in a moment of anger. She has scorned him. But if 
she has done that, that would have settled it. He could not 
have married her. But, if he married her in disguise? That 
is too romantic. How could a man go into a house in disguise 
if he lived in the neighborhood? But that is easy to solve. She 
may never have known him. And what sort of a disguise could 
he have assumed? Well, if she would not marry a peasant and 
he discovered that if she wants to marry a prince, he could 
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assume to be a prince. But that is too absurd and crude, if he 
merely plays the part of an imposter. We have got beyond that 
in plays. It used to do, but it serves no longer. It is not in 
conformity with the facts of life, and this must be a romantic 
play based on reality. No. He cannot go at this deception with 
premeditation. He must be justified, if he does. Perhaps a re- 
jected lover, a man of rank, but not high enough, could persuade 
him to do so out of revenge on her. That would be too base on 
his part. Besides, it would be too obvious . It would be story. 
Things must be brought about by conditions and not plumped 
in arbitrarily. However, if he is persuaded into personating a 
Prince in order to marry her there must be some other reason for 
his action. He could not hope to have her love if he deceived 
her. Consequently, he will wish to humiliate her and, if he does 
succeed in marrying her, his love must come into the action to 
make him feel the injustice practiced on her. She must also be 
made to love him in some way. That, then, is my object, — to 
have him marry her by a trick to humiliate her and then for them 
to become real lovers, forgiving mutually and finally to be united. 
That is clear enough, and I can see a conflict of emotions, and an 
abundance of incidents must arise in the course of such an action. 
One reason why he would consent to the trick of personating a 
Prince and so gaining her would be that he is a republican in his 
views and sympathies, and here is a chance to teach a lesson of 
the Revolution which has abolished all rank. Now that he is to 
marry her as a Prince, the problem is how to bring it about. This 
is the right dramatic method, to work backwards, to find first the 
What and then the How. I can see a great deal of circumstantiality 
and detail along here. I can see a cultivated peasant, equal in 
everything but rank to a Prince. He must have the manners and 
bearing and refinement of a Prince, else he could not carry out 
the deception. Let us suppose that he is so cultivated, that his 
habits are such that he has got to be known among the people as 
"the Prince." But he would never think of making use of that 
circumstance to deceive the woman he loves. The fact in itself 
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of being known as "the Prince" would not answer for it would 
defeat itself. The other rejected suitor might think of it. How 
shall he learn of it? Shall the two men meet? No. All this 
circumstantiality and all these facts are as yet mere conditions of 
a drama which I am sure exists here in posse, I must get them 
into motion. Here are the causes, but I must get such a Sequence 
tihat there will be Cause and Effect. I must get the facts and 
the happenings before the eye, objectively. We must see this re- 
jected suitor, and actually hear this peasant hailed as "The 
Prince." Then we will have a Cause for the tempter making the 
proposition to him. He must know that the peasant loves the 
same woman and, knowing that she has rejected him, a man of 
rank, he will know that his own suit is hopeless. He will naturally 
think that he will be able to get "The Prince" to enter into 
the scheme. To have this rejected suitox told of the facts about 
the peasant would be too tame. It begins to look like a dramatic 
complication now: a rich and proud girl, of no rank, wishes to 
marry rank; she rejects a man who has lost his rank in the 
Revolution, and he determines, if he can, to humiliate her; he hears 
of a peasant who loves her, and that he is known as "The Prince" — 
no — always get as far back as you can, that is, as near to the actual 
thing as possible; it is not that he hears that he is so-called, 
but he hears him called "The Prince" in the shouts of the people. 
It would be unnecessary for him to meet the peasant then and there, 
for all that is necessary is the fact that he learns and the oppor- 
tunity that presents itself for revenge. He learns of a possible 
means of revenge and for the accomplishment of the wish he has 
expressed unexpectedly; that is dramatic. If he now saw the 
peasant and tried to argue him into accepting the scheme we would 
have a lot of talk, mere talk; we would have no visible cause or 
motive for the peasant. We do not know him sufficiently yet; we 
have had the word only of some one else that he is in love with the 
beautiful and proud girl. We must see that he is. It would be the 
cart before the horse if he had to come on now and declare his 
love for the woman. He has not been shown to have cause to enter 
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into any conspiracy. The idea of the rejected suitor entering into 
an argument with him that she will reject him because he, the 
suitor of rank, has been rejected. That would be knitting with a 
dropped stitch. Besides, a play is built of facts, and we must see 
the fact that the peasant loves her, objectively. He could come on 
in a scene after the rejected suitor had heard him acclaimed Prince; 
a messenger could bring him back his flowers and verses to the 
girl; he would naturally be enraged and ready for the proposition 
that the rejected suitor would make after having witnessed the 
scene of his rage. Yes, — that would work, — in a fashion. But the 
Equations are not there; we have not shown sufficiently that he is 
a peasant or shown the surroundings of the man. Now, I have 
fixed on it that the peasant has loved this girl from childhood. And 
never told her? He has worshipped her at a distance, and that 
distance has only been removed by the Revolution; that is Self- 
explanatory; I don't have to go into any circumstantiality to explain 
that. But living in the same neighbiKhood all the time, and she not 
knowing him at all, even by sight, or never hearing of his being 
called Prince? Could he or she have been absent? You have 
got to guard every point; it will never do to let an audience ask 
questions that are not satisfied at once. However, I think that will 
take care of itself. That he has loved her from childhood may be 
assumed as a fact, but it is well to have facts definite. It is always 
well to bring up in the mind a picture to make the fact fast. Let 
it touch the imagination. So then, he has worked as a boy in her 
father's gardens, his father being a gardener,* — he shall be a gar- 
dener's son, the son of the widow. Here again is a principle that 
always counts, that of the reflex; he sends her flowers; that con- 
nects the ideas. As I see the outlines of the action now, I have 
prepared for the proposition to him. It is not mere Preparation, 
but it has been accomplished with immediate action always, Cause 
and Effect always. Again let us get down to Facts about the people 
acclaiming him Prince. They would not do that merely for my 
convenience as an author; I cannot plump that in. He has won the 
prize at shooting. Now I am getting down to Facts and away from 
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the mere abstract and story. I want to show that he loves the girl, 
80 I shall have another scene, a change of locality; show him at his 
mother's cottage; and I must show it by more than talk. He will 
have painted her picture. Then will come the scorned messenger, 
and on top of that tihe proposition from the rejected suitor. Now 
I have it, the first act. Of course this changes my first idea that he 
must marry her in the first act, but I must keep my material plastic, 
keep on changing until I reach fixed points. I think I have an act 
there. But the hardest point with me is, how am I to make her for- 
give him the deception ? I can see how I can get him into the house 
as a Prince, but how am I to get him off, in the end, with her love 
and a happy union? I must have another act after the discovery. 
He must do something to retrieve himself. And that something must 
be entirely independent of his successful treachery in marrying her. 
Why, heavens, my background is war; that will offer him the means. 
There ought to be some good scenes of courtship in the second act, 
particularly when we consider the vanity of the mother, and that the 
peasant will relent and not want to carry out the conspiracy. He 
must be compelled to, in some way. I have the What, I shall find 
the How. Naturally the deceiving lover must be in danger of being 
found out and exposed. Would he not have to proceed to the end of 
the treachery with the girl? Would it not be harder for him to re- 
cede than to carry it out to the end? Even then he must be forced 
to carry out his part of the contract. Who shall put him in the 
greatest danger? Shall the servants discover or suspect? They 
should hardly be brought into the action so closely. Let a more 
important character do that. The mother must be blind to it. 
The girl must be trustful to the limit. She must be dead in 
love not only with the title, but with the man. Who supplies 
the money for the assumption of rank? The rejected lover, and 
he must have some fellow conspirator else we would have mono- 
logues. The rejected lover must be kept in the action through- 
out, and he must have more of a purpose than merely to humil- 
iate her. Of course this could be his only object, but there 
would be more action, and the action could be kept up longer, 
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if he wanted to bring her to her senses bu humiliating her and 
then to marry her. He will not reveal anything before the 
marriage; it would be to defeat his purpose. Somebody of 
importance in the household must be suspicious. It should be 
somebody who will help him in the reconciliation. He must get 
to like him. That must be brought about by some incident and 
not by being merely talked into a liking. How about the title? 
It cannot be French. And for many reasons a German title 
would not be romantic enough. Let it be Italian. He would 
have to talk about Italy. I can see material for the dialogue, the 
love scenes and certain incidents. If he is suspected as an 
imposter, it will turn on Italian affairs. Good, — I can see a 
scene where he is confronted with somebody who speaks Italian, 
and he is comparatively ignorant of the language. Let this 
person be a fighting man, perhaps a cousin. I have it, he gets 
to like the fellow, but he is suspicious, but he is republican in his 
ideas, a soldier, and challenges the lover, who disarms him and 
in so doing makes a friend of him. Of course it would not do 
to have him made one of the conspirators. If he is republican 
he must be shown from the beginning, as ridiculing the preten- 
sions of his cousins in the matter of marrying for rank. With 
these characters and these relations I see a second act. I must 
get my comedy there. I must not have her disillusioned in this 
act. They are to be married in this second act. It is wholly 
unnecessary to have a wedding ceremony. Nothing in the play 
depends upon such an actual scene. It is between the acts that 
the drama has its economies. They are actually married between 
the second and third acts. Just as between the first and second 
acts I shall have the arrangement actually made between the 
rejected lover and the lover and, when the curtain rises on the 
second act 1 will have got rid of a lot of unnecessary detail. Then 
I will have more room for the detail and circumstantiality needed 
for the scenes and the real action. Economy, economy! The 
more you economize the more you have for the essential things, 
the closer you bring it down to actual life. I have got rid of all 
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alory so far, and everydiiiig will come out indirectly. Oh! In 
this second act I dial! have the lover give away the rings and 
jewels with which he has been provided with the rejected lover 
and companion. Comedy. May be I can make two scenes of 
this act, up to the point of the marriage, and tihe tfiird act or maybe 
the fourth act will take the lover witih his bride to his motfa^'s 
cottage; that will aflPord more opportunities. If the girl is thus 
separated from her family her pride will be more deeply wounded 
and, what is better, the lover will have more of a chance to say 
and do things tfian if the revelation of the deceit came in the 
presence of her family. Something must also happen here to 
begin to win her over. I have not thought of any names yet 
but I mi^t as well give them now. I usually name my characters 
as soon as possible, but I have been too interested in following 
out the reasoning, so that tihe matter did not seem urgent; now it 
is. Melnotte, Claude Melnotte, tihe celebrated painter of land- 
scapes; my lover was a painter (as I shall make him, for he 
must, for tiie sake of objectivity, have painted a picture of the 
woman he loves), and he had as well be called Claude Melnotte. 
Pauline shall be the girl, not an aristocratic name, but not a 
common one, — de-de-Deschappelles, — that will do. Beauseant 
and — and Glavis — Col. D'Arville, — no, — Col. Damas. That is 
better than Dumas. Except for incidental characters. I think 
I have enough for the action. At any rate, unless others suggest 
themselves and are necessary, I shall work it out with these. 
Beauseant will think that he can marry Pauline after she discovers 
the treachery. In fact, that is a part of his scheme, to com- 
promise her so that she will be glad to have him. He must love 
her all the time, until the end. There will be some strong scenes 
in the action laid in the cottage. They must both love when the 
act is over, but Melnotte must not take advantage of his treachery. 
The facts would be all in the way of a marriat;e at this point. 
There is no way out of it b^t to separate them. He now has 
neither money nor rank. He can never gain the rank of nobility. 
Then he must gain some other rank. How? By exploits in the 
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Ah, that shall be the way, — he shall redeem himself in the 
of all as well as of himself. But that will take an additiaoa) 

So be it. But his mere gaining of rank and then present- 
imself as lover would not be drama. That would be story 

and simple, all discounted. There must be some further 
sle to his marriage or his presenting himself as lover. There 

be doubt or there is no drama. It would be Mere Life, 
lelnotte not be heard of during a long absence. Would not 
ne doubt her lover's constancy? Would she not be willing 
irry Beauseant if her were persistent? But of what tise that 
^ement of the action if she would at once marry Melnotte 
loment she knew of his constant love and his arrival ready 

forgiven? If all obstacles were removed as to his poverty 
-ank? He will have gained rank in the army and wealth 
; service. There must be doubt in their minds and in the 
i of the audience as to the outcome of affairs as they stand 

the last act opens. Let it be that she is about to marry 
leant. But why should She be willing to do so merely be- 

she has heard nothing from Melnotte? That would not be 
fi. Let her be compelled to, not from the old reasons of 
' and social advantage, but because her rich father has be- 

bankrupt and can be saved by Beauseant. That solves it, 
ik. Now, if 1 Rll that outline in with proper detail after 
g the plot in its Sequence and Cause and Effect and have 
*oper Sequence of scenes, 1 think I have a play that I can 
)p. I will go over these notes, arrange the material accord- 
I acts and scenes, make out my scenario, and then, if 1 Rnd 

have made it a mental possession so that I can work ahead 
t without looking at my scenario except to make sure that 

not departing from it, I shall be able to finish the play in 
ith or so. How am I to get Pauline to the cottage? Open 
»ne with her already arrived ? No, — it must be self- 
latory or prepared for in sudi a way as not to require talk. 
, we must always look to the facts. Facts, facia. — neglect 
and they will rise up and defeat you. What are the facte 
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about the widow? Does she know that Melnotte has married 
Pauline? Does she know that she has been deceived? Things 
in a play must be one way or the other; there is no way of dodg- 
ing facts, and it is of the utmost importance to present Facts and 
present them Indirectly, always Indirectly. Does she feel that 
her son is marrying above himself or not? We must have 
character along with the Action. She must know nothing of the 
deception, at least nothing of his playing the part of a Prince. 
Make her a lovely character. Let her be an instrument in 
winning Pauline over. Play on Pauline's jealousy in something 
the mother says. It will take more than a few minutes to bring 
about the change in Pauline's mind and judgment; it will require 
an additional act. Her father and the mother could not be 
brought on the scene for the end of this act; they must be reserved 
for the next act. This conflict of emotions in Pauline will need 
much detail and many incidents. It is the gist of the play. The 
work of making her love Melnotte must be accomplished before 
he leaves for the wars to rehabilitate himself in his own eyes as 
well as in hers and in the eyes of the world. She must be willing 
to remain his wife, but he must not consent. We have to 
reckon with the indignation of the father and mother, and it 
will not do to let Pauline remain silent under their reproaches; 
she must defend him, if not in word, in her attitude. There 
must be something to break the force of their indignation. It 
will not do to let the passion drop in the critical acts. His 
defense of himself must correspond with the ardor of his wooing. 
She must yield gradually. It must be absolutely convincing. 
Every shade of her emotions must be traced. In order to make 
the transition to the cottage, I shall have the carriage break down 
at an Inn, which will be uncomfortable and the landlord and 
others rude; that will make it natural for Pauline to consent to 
go to the cottage. I shall also gain a scene or so by that, the 
landlord and the servants. I gain also a little breadth to the 
Action. A play can be too narrow; it is well to have Episodes 
that fit into the Action. When Pauline reaches the cottage it will 
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not be Melnotte who tells her. Let it be the mother. I can see 
the greeting of her son by the mother and the mystification of 
Pauline. Melnotte's justification must be when they are alone, 
the mother retiring or sent off. It will be impossible to have 
Pauline more than a little touched by his appeal and justifica- 
tion; she can see his sincerity; he can offer her her freedom; the 
height of the action can reach no further than this; the act must 
close as he confides her to his mother for the night. What will 
influence Pauline in her change of feeling? Many things. 
Beauseant must throw off his mask, try to persuade her that she 
is compromised, and that her only refuge from shame is to marry 
him. Such is the fact. But she will hate Beauseant, and 
Beauseant's present action will still further put distance between 
them. This is to be a strong factor in bringing Melnotte and 
Pauline together. Melnotte must be got out of the house. This 
is done by natural and technical means, and necessitates a scene 
of rescue by Melnotte, after the appearance of Beauseant, so that 
the situation is a natural progression of the action. In this 
scene between Melnotte and Beauseant Pauline will cling to her 
husband and side with him, perhaps let escape an expression of 
recognition as of a wife. Do not forget the vanity of Mme. 
Deschappelles when she sees the room in the cottage. She must 
turn up her nose at things. I will have as much as I can handle 
to put all the characters in this scene through their paces, to keep 
their emotions in evidence. Melnotte is to consent to the divorce. 
But he must not do it all himself, for that would be too plain 
sailing. Here it is that Damas will come to his rescue. Melnotte 
refuses Pauline's prayer to remain with her. The last act will 
require an introduction, and I shall have to introduce a few new 
characters, but they will be merely for convenience and will be 
expected of them. Now I am ready for a Scenario. I know 
what the Division of Acts is to be; I will arrange my notes, put 
down here in an irregular way, on sheets of paper devoted to 
each act, and then I can divide the acts into scenes; after I get 
them in their proper Sequences, I can begin. (See the Division 
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into Acts and Scenes in the Analysis of •'The Lady of Lyons"). 
The Process of writing scenes is given in various chapters d^ 
voted to the subject of Scenes. 

This exposition of a process of thought could be made much 
more minute, but its main object is to clearly show that a play 
is not written by the direct and formal application of Rules; that 
a play is first constructed, and proceeds from the general to the 
particular; that the laws must be a part of you; that they 
govern, and that conventionality does not rule. 

CHAPTER XXX. 

Methods of Constructing and Writing a Play — The Essential 

Habits of Mind and Work. 

The art of playwriting is practical, methodical, laborious and 
exacting. These terms seem forbidding and harsh, but the only 
way to take joy in your labor is to recognize the conditions of 
the craft. The sooner the better, for art will finally subdue you 
into submission even though it takes years to chasten you. 

Rid yourself at once of the idea that the mark of genius is in- 
correctness. We shall finally discuss in a separate chapter the 
impertinence of Genius (however real it may be) when it 
attempts to deride and ignore Art. The mere grammarian and 
school master are small creatures in the face of the higher powers 
of the mind and soul, but it will be demonstrated elsewhere that 
the art of playwriting is not a conventionality, but a living thing, 
as essential to the greater mind as it is to the lesser. What if 
the sculptor of the Apollo Belvedere had believed that he was 
superior to nature, and, in consequence, had sought to introduce 
irregularities into his work? He was seeking the truth of 
Beauty and the beauty of Truth — to exalt nature and not himself. 
If you want the truth, you want the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, do you not? That, indeed, is all important to the 
holding together of society and the obtaining of justice. The 
world would be full of lies if we were not aiming at the Truth, 
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Correctness, Perfection. Do you want an imperfect morality in 
your wife or your sister? Can she be too correct? Apart from 
the artistic side, if a sane man can imagine such a thing, the best 
commercial results are gained by this derided correctness. Give 
me the correct man to build my house, and not leave it so it will 
fall down over my head, in as much as he despised the common 
sense view of having the walls plumb. This opposition to Per- 
fection is the mere pretext of the ignorant and incapable in 
which class genius sometimes chooses to place itself; but what- 
ever^ their genius it is not the genius of and for the Drama. An 
Author of a certain meretricious success, with two or three 
popular and profitable plays, once asked me, "But where is the 
perfect play?" A fine question from a thief with the commercial 
instinct who is content to be the writer of things made to sell? 
Why should an author be satisfied with an imperfect play, when, 
surely, the managers do not want it, and the public would not 
have it if it could be helped? It may be true that certain 
material does not admit of perfection; and yet has merits that 
justify its use and condone the fault, and that there is other 
material to which it is not worth while to give perfection of form 
because of the transitory purpose. No, no, no! Let perfection 
be your aim. It is a practical matter. A manager may be 
satisfied with your imperfect play, but it may be from his 
ignorance. Do you hope to build success upon such a foundation? 
Work toward perfection for your own sake, for the perma- 
nency of the play, for the sake of bettering your art, for your 
own approbation and the enjoyment you derive from it, for 
the sake of the public — and the profit. Write "incorrectly" and 
sow in it the seeds of corruption, and you will not dare to 
commit the play to print. You are likely, also, to have infinite 
trouble with an imperfect manuscript. Dispose of it to a man- 
ager, and it is out of your hands, and then he may not let you 
improve it or make the needed corrections. Let the incorrect and 
the imperfect product gain a success, and a manager will again 
not permit any betterment. Let well enough alone he will say. 
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The play no longer is yours, and the manager thinks it is the 
public's. Or if changes seem desirable and indispensable, he may 
direct the stagemanager to make them, in which case you are lost. 
Again, you have not sought perfection, with the result that you 
have omitted some vital thing, small or big, but enough to invite 
the vials of abusive and destructive criticism poured out on you. 
That one definite thing you might have supplied if you had been 
looking for perfection. Do not put this advice aside as meaning 
a supernatural perfection, an ideal thing perhaps beyond your 
reach. Consider it at least in its practical aspects. If you do not 
aim at perfection of form your whole moral nature will be under- 
mined. Besides, the practical advice should count with you: 
Do not cheat yourself. ^ 

Time is required to perfect a play. You may say that the 
matter of "completing a play" and that it takes time are too 
obvious to dwell on. So long as you are an amateur you will 
think lightly of these obvious things. Why it requires time to 
"write" a play will be learned from experience, but it will be 
made manifest in the second part of this chapter to him who is 
eager to accept a fundamental truth upon which his success in 
the art depends. It is only the amateur who imagines that he can 
write. a play in a week or a month; and if it is a play at all the 
matter of time has no bearing on the result. 

One may write Material for a play in a week or a month, but 
not a play. To pride yourself on being a rapid writer is the 
silliest of vanities. The difficulties encountered vary with each 
play; there can be.no uniformity in the length of time required. 
One can set no time for the completion. In point of fact, one 
finishes a play before he knows it, for he discovers that nothing 
more can be done, that every point is covered; he has either 
exhausted himself or his material. How can time be a measure- 
ment of your capacity? If you do not really know how to write 
a play, you will never write one. Nor is the length of time 
spent on a play any particular merit, unless you mean that you 
have given months or years to the investigation of the material or 
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I subject. It is the result that counts. We have to think long and 
li well if we are to get at the best possibilities that the material 
I affords, the relations between the characters, their natures, their 
I emotions, the plot and the action, and the hundreds of details of 
i! their proper arrangement and use. 

B All this implies labor. You can make nothing of Playwriting 

I but an art and hard work; yet, that labor has its compensations; 

I but no man has the compensations of pleasure in seeing his ideas 

f take form unless he is an artist. He then sees each stroke 

develop something, the right something. He looks forward to 

I his reward in the completed work just as any otiier laborer does. 

If you do not understand the game or the art which you attempt, 

you cannot possibly take any prolonged interest in it. You can 

understand nothing until you get at the principle of it. There 

is nothing more horrible than laboring ignorantly and in vain. 

But let us assume that you are making steady progress, over- 
coming difficulty after difficulty, and can take satisfaction in your 
day's or hour's work because you know that you have accom- 
plished something definite, that you have gained so much time, 
diat you have disposed of so much labor, it is time to rest. 
Enjoy the momentary triumph. If it is an important point 
achieved, desist from clouding it or bringing it into confusion 
with perhaps less material ones. Rest and return to it with a 
fresh mind. Let it take rest. If you exhaust yourself you will 
become fretted and finally tired of your work. This is particularly 
true in collaboration. Be content witii the gains of the day or 
hour. There is a method of personal conduct in work that 
stands apart from knowledge of principle and Technique, includ- 
ing their application, that is to say, the methods of procedure in 
construction. 

We shall find, however, that the methods of procedure save 
labor. Without knowing how to use your tools, you undergo 
ten times, infinitely more, toil than the true craftsman. Ignorance 
is simply serving a term of penal servitude in "writing" a play. 
It is horrible; but fortunately, the victim of self-infatuation is 
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out of pain. He may enjoy his work; but it is an entirely differ- 
ent kind of enjoyment from that which cheers the dramatist 
proper. 

Naturally, Patience is a virtue; one from which a part of your 
revenue will be drawn; but Patience without knowledge and 
method is Patience without Hope. There is no merit in mere 
time, short or long, in mere patience or mere labor. But with 
knowledge they have values and delights. 

Out of knowledge proceeds the Dramatic Conscience whereby 
one cannot do or tell a dramatic lie any more than he could 
commit any other act of moral turpitude. He is true to himself 
and his mistress, art. His virtue has the strength of that of a 
woman of exalted soul. Then it is that he works for perfection; 
then it is that he labors to have everything right; and possesses 
himself with patience, feeling that all will be well. All the labor 
of the analytical work which we have gone through — if you have 
— ^has been intended to have you gain the Dramatic Conscience. 
Believe me, with it you cannot consciously do wrong. Your 
mind will revolt at falsities, you will rebel against unnecessary 
work; you will ^ink in drama or not at all. 

It takes a little time and considerable exercise for one to get 
rid of the idea of feeling that Technique hampers; whereas its 
object is to free. It is the highest freedom that one can desire — 
the freedom to do right. As St. Paul says, Bond, yet free. The 
natural expression is by narrative. All our social intercourse is 
carried on by dialogue and is subjective. The universal habit of 
mind, then, is directly opposed to the dramatic, which is objective. 
Consequently, while there is nothing unnatural in playwriting, 
it is not the accustomed habit or form of expression, and you can- 
not follow your inclinations; you must conform to drama. It is 
like accustoming yourself to use your left hand instead of your 
right. There is nothing really unnatural in that, is there? 

An important principle of personal conduct in constructing 
and writing a play is not to justify yourself by making compari- 
son with plays that you have read and seen performed. This 
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is particularly exasperating in collaboration. Be guided almost 
solely by reference to the principles of the drama and the 
requirements of your Material. "Such and such an author did 
so and so in such and such a play," you may say. That 
may be very true, but what has that to do with us and our 
play? Have we time to stop and cross examine another play? 
Shall we waste our energies in thinking out all the Causes and 
Effects and facts and combinations in something else? You are 
treading the path that leads to imitation and servility the moment 
you consider another author's play while you are writing your 
own. In the discussion of the use and application of a principle 
this reference may be made, but the discussion of the principle 
itself must occasion the reference. 

Probably the scene or situation which you may cite may have 
no bearing on what you have on hand. Every play stands on its 
own bottom. You make faster progress by sticking to first 
principles. That actor, for example, is the best actor who relies 
upon his own reasoning and temperament than on what some 
o^er actor has done in the same part or in some other part. Do 
not go to the theatre to see plays to imitate them — in an original 
play. This way of chasing the will-o'-the-whisp will lead you into 
the bogs of failure. There must be an 'end to it. What we are 
to learn is to flee from the merely empirical, and to be manly and 
independent. Principle and method only will enable you to be 
yourself. Our plays, for the most part, are but imitations of 
plays, not of life. Method will teach you originality and freedom. 
As to the art and the Methods, remember that you can acquire 
them as surely as they were and are acquired by any other 
writer. How you will exercise them remains with you. Indi- 
viduality and expression constitute the principal difference be- 
tween authors. Do not be afraid of losing your individuality 
except through your own fault; it will not be referable to technique. 

If you make your Technique a living Technique it gives full 
play to every faculty of the mind and of the emotions. Acquire 
the art as a process of thought. The playwright, the author of 
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an original play that reaches public approbation, is necessvtlj i 
inventor. It will t>e shown tiiat the work is a constant successii 
of occasions for invention, whidi goes hand in hand widi imtpi 
tion. To know what is wanted and then to invent somediii 
to meet the want is the cause of all progress. The world man 
apace forward by reason of invention; and invention is tiie an 
of the drama. Throw aside, tiien, the idea diat you are about 1 
learn something purely mechanical in the matter of constructji 
and writing a play. 

You have learned tiie grammar of the art, of the new langaq 
whidi you are about to learn to speak widi its accents at 
idiosyncrasies. 

Much remains to be said in regard to tiie author and his wofi 
but, in dividing this diapter into two parts, the object has been < 
suggest to the student the spirit and convictions with which I 
should now begin the study of the construction of a play. 

THE END. 



THE RECORD 

* 

In this department is kept a complete record of current prodi 
tions in New York. That all playa are not technically discussed 
these pages does not imply that this or that play is neg-ligible, i 
though many plays are. We shall analyze such of them only as m 
yield profit to the student. 

November 3. — Forbes Robertson, at Shubert's Theatre, adds 
his bill, "The Sacrament of Judas,'' in one act by Louis Tirceli 
Adapted by Louis M. Parker. A renegade priest is hiding in ti 
retreat of a fisherman among the rocks on the coast of Brittar 
He is in love with the daughter, and discovers that she has be< 
betrayed by a Count who is also in refuge there. When the soldie 
of the Republican Guard appear, the priest is about to deliver t] 
Count up, but, after hearing his confession, he absolves him, assis 
the lovers to escape, and dies in the place of the Count. A thrillii 
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little melodrama of the kind done at the Princes^ Theatre. This 
little play was long ago offered to managers here and rejected. 

November 3. — Wallack's. Cyril Maude makes his first appear- 
ance in "The Second in Command," by Robert Marshall. Pro- 
duced by the Liebler Co. The play is familiar here, having been 
done by Charles Frohman, with John Drew in the leading part. 

November 3. — "Miss Phoenix." A farce in three acts. By Albert 
Lee. Produced by the Shuberts. Harris Theatre. Ann Murdock 
was captivating in the part of a young married woman who was 
rescued from a Turkish bath when it was in flames, with only a 
blanket hastily thrown around her, and brought to the house of a 
bachelor. Her husband objected to her taking Turkish baths, and 
the complications come about from her attempts to conceal hep 
identity. The play failed and was withdrawn. Proof of the author's 
aptitude in playwriting, however, was not lacking. 

November 3. — Mme. Polaire, at Lew Fields, 44th Street Music 
Hall, appears in "The Assassin" ("Le Visiteur"), play in one act. 
By Georges Baud. This play was designed for the Princess The- 
atre. An actress, having claimed that she had never felt fear, 
is expecting a visitor, on a wager, to test that statement. The 
visitor is a real apache, whom she stabs while dancing before him 
and after she has been despoiled of her jewels. Some of the one- 
act sketches at this house are excellent. 

November 3. — The Winter Garden. "The Pleasure Seekers." 
Book by Edgar Smith. Music and lyrics by Goetz. Described as a 
"jumble of jollification," which is amply definite. 

November 10. — "General John Reagan." Comedy in three acts. 
By Canon James Owen Hanay, of St. Patrick's Cathedral, Dublin, 
who has written capital popular Irish stories under the name of 
George A. Birmingham. Arnold Daly plays the part done in Lon- 
don by Charles Hawtrey. Produced by the Liebler's. An American 
traveler, with a sense of humor, finds the town of Ballymoy sunk in 
dull provincialism, and he forms a plan to wake it up. He creates a 
mythical local hero, who has won distinction in foreign lands, and 
has a monument erected to him. This idea would seem too trivial 
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for use, but the Canon in this exceedingly entertaining play pre 
himself a master of humor and wit. 

November 10. — "The Little Cafe." Musical comedy in three t 
Book and lyrics by C. M. S. McLellan. Music by Ivan Caryll. 
successor to "The Pink Lady" and to "Oh, Oh, Delphine," with st 
of the old and many new qualities. The book is founded o 
farce by the same name written by Tristran Bernard, which 
very successful in Paris. The idea of the story is essentially coi 
A lazy, inefficient bottle and dish-breaking waiter is about to 
discharged, but the landlord learns that he has fallen heir to a < 
siderable fortune, and he puts him under contract to serve 
twenty years, with a very large forfeit if he leaves the service in 
meantime. Produced by Klaw and Erlanger of the New Ams 
dam Theatre, with their customary care and lavishness. (John 
Young, Hazel Dawn, Tom Graves.) 

November 10. — "The Tongues of Men." In tfiree acts. By 
ward Childs Carpenter. Harris Theatre. Produced by Maui 
Campbell. (Henrietta Crossman, Frank Gilmore.) An opera sin 
is denounced by the rector of a fashionable diurdi as equi 
vile, necessarily, with the character she represents. She he 
the sermon and visits him in the rectory to protest. He fine 
agrees to visit her and confirm her affirmation that her life is pu 
He is convinced of that, and thinking that he has injured her 
this sermon, he offers to marry her. She laughingly disposes of h 
and brings about a reconciliation with the girl who had broken ] 
engagement with him. Miss Crossman has never acted more b 
liantly in animated comedy, her field. 

November 11. — "The Man Inside." In three acts. By Roland 
Molineux. Criterion Theatre. (Charles Dlaton, A. E. Anson, A 
ton Sills, Edward H. Robins, John Cope, Helen Freeman.) P 
duced by Mr. Belasco. The play discussed in this number of 
magazine. 

November II. — "The Madcap Duchess." Comic opera in t 
acts. By David Stevens and Justin Huntley McCarthy. Music 
Victor Herbert. Globe Theatre. Produced by H. H. Frazee. 1 
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Story is full of romanticism. The reigning Duke forbids the atten- 
tion of a Prince to a girl he protects. She goes through many ad- 
ventures, often in disguise, and finally lands her Prince. It is a 
genuine comic opera. (Ann Swinburne, Peggy Wood, Harry Mac- 
donough, Percy Helton, Glenn Hall, Russell Powell, Gilbert Clay- 
ton, Josephine Whittell.) 

November 12. — "Ourselves." In four acts. By Rachel Croth- 
ers. Lyric Theatre. Produced by the Shuberts. (Grace Elliston, 
Jobyna Howland, Selene Johnson, Louise Coleman, Thurlow Ber- 
gen.) A society woman of weath, a social reformer, visits a re- 
formatory for girls and takes home with her Molly. Molly's views 
of life change to some extent, for she refuses to rejoin her brutal 
lover when opportunity offers, but she has an affair in the house 
with the married brother of the woman who has sought to help 
her. When the man's wife discovers the affair, Molly learns from 
the excited discussion between them that there is such a thing as 
the union of souls, which is stronger than vice and temptation. 
The conclusion is not wholly convincing, but it is one of the clever- 
est plays of the season. 

November 10. — "By Products." A one-act play by Joseph Medill 
Patterson, with Laurette Taylor. A social study of poverty; and 
"Countess Mizzi," in one act by Arthur Schnitzler. A matinee at 
the Lyceum Theatre for the benefit of the Actors' Fund, given by 
the Stage Society. 

November 13. — Cyril Maude adds the one-act play, "The Ghost 
of Jerry Bundler," by Jacob and Charles Rock, to "Beauty and the 
Barge," a comedy founded on stories by W. W. Jacob, dramatized 
with Louis M. Parker. Wallack's. The Lieblers, producers. 

November 17. — "The Strange Woman." Comedy in three acts. 
By William Hurlbut. Produced by Klaw and Erlanger. Lyceum 
Theatre. A young woman, having lived long in Paris, has advanced 
ideas about marriage, believing in the unconventional union. She 
goes with a young man of her choice to visit his mother in a little 
provincial town in Iowa. She there meets, flouts, and triumphs 
verbally over the narrow-minded set of people who assail her, but 
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finally yields to the simple ujA unconsdous persuasiveness of the 
love of the mother for her son and his welfare, and accepts the 
conventional view. Miss Elsie Ferguses is charming in the cfaar- 
acter of the independent minded girl. 

November 24. — "Grumpy." In four acts. By Horace Hodges 
and T. WJgney Percyval. Wallack's Theatre. The Liebler Co. 
(Cyril Mande.) A retired old lawyer, a gruff person with a good 
heart, takes up a case that has baffled others, and solves it bjr 
clever detective work. Cyril Maude has impressed this public in 
such character parts, mainly comedy. 

November 21. — The Shubert Theatre. Forbes Robertson appears 
for the first time as Shylock in "The Merchant of Venice," Gertrude 
Elliott as Portia. Robertson's varied repertoire is used in this ex< 
tended engagement. 

November 25. — "The Misleading Lady." A romantic melo- 
drama. By Charles Goddard and Paul Dickey, the authors of "The 
Ghost BreakM*." Fulton Theatre. A man who is lured on to a 
proposal by a fascinating flirtatious woman, and taunted by her, 
resorts to the methods of the Cave Man, and carries her off to the 
mountains in an automobile. What then and there happens is a 
kind of new extravagance in plays devised by these two authors who 
essay to test the limits of reason. 

November 26. — "Hop o' My Thumb." A Dniry Lane pantomime 
at the Manhattan Opera House. E>e Wolf Hopper featured. A 
production of magnitude, with details beyond mention here. 
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